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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
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PART I. | 


Cena an Account of his LIFE, ACTIONS, 
and WARS, to the Time of the KING's 
Death. 


* * — ** — 


CHAP. I. 1 
Some Account of Aim till the breaking out of the Wat, y # 
between the King and PARLIAMENT, 4. M8 
LIVER CROMWELL was born at Hunt- His 124. f 


ingdon, April 2 3, 1 399. His ſather was Mr. and * 
Robert Cromwell, ſecond ſon of Sir Henry Crom- 
well, and brother to Sir Oliver, who at his houſe at 
Hinchinbrook, made the moſt noble entertainment 
for King James I. at his acceſſion to the Engliſh 
+ Crown, that had ever been offered by a private fub- 
Jett. Sir Oliver had a very great eſtate; but our 
Oliver's father being a younger brother, had not 
above zool. ber annum. 

The name of this family was not originally 
| 8 but Williams. Morgan Williams, ſon 
g B and 
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The. EFF E of « 
and heir of William, of a very ancient ſamily i in 
Wales, married the -ſiſter - of the famous Thomas 
lord Cromwell, who was inude earl of Eſfex by king 
Henry VIII. By her he had. a ſon named Richard, 
who when he grew up. was kuighted by King Henry, 
and took the name of his uncle Cromwell, cho“ Re 
kept the arms of Williams. He married Frances, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Thomas Murfyn ;. and 

upon the diſſolution of the monaſteries, obtained 
all thoſe lands in Huntinzdonſhire, which belonged 
to any of them in that county, which amounted 
to a prodigious value: And this was the firſt ſet- 
. tling of this family in that county. Of this Sir Ri- 
chard Cromwell, we have the following account: 


On the 1ſt of May, 1540, there was held a ſölemn 


triumph at Weſtminſter before king Henry VIII. by 
Sir John Dudley. Sir Richard Cromwall, and four 
other challengers; which was proclaimed in France. 
Spain. Scotland, and Flanders: On the ſecond day 
al tournaments, Sir Richard Cromwell overthrew 
Mr. Palmer off his horſe; and on the fifth day at 
- Barryers, he likewiſe overthrew Mr. Cuſpey, to his 
and the challengers great honour. He had a ſon, 
Sir Henry Cromwell, (our protectar's grandfather) 
who was knighted by queen Elizabeth in the 64h 
year of het reign. This Sir Henty married Joan, 
daughter and heir of Sir Ralph Warren, and made 
his chief (eat upon. the ruins of a houſe of nuns at 
Hinchinbrook. He was a very worthy gentleman, 
and was highly honoured and beloved both in court 
and country. He had ſix ſons; Oliver, (already, 
mentioned) Robert, Henry, Richard, Philip, and 
Ralph. The ſecond fon, Mr. Robert Cromwell, 
who was alſo a gentleman of very good reputation 
in his country, and was no lels x Locker than any 
of his anceſtors for his perſonal worth, martied 
the daughter of Sir Richard Steward, and b 

had the ſamous Oliver, the — of the lung ing 
- | hiſtory. 


Though 
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OLIVER CROMWELILI 3 
Though Mr. Robert Cromwell had but 'a ſmall His educa» 
' eflate, yet he took great care of his ſon's education, uon and 
ſending him, when he grew up, to the univerſity of 3 
Cambridge. where he was a ſludent in Sidney col-- 
lege, though twas obſerved, that he was not ſo 
much inclined to ſpeculation as to adtion. Whilſtt 
he was here his ſather died, upon which he return- 
ed home, and led an extravagant kind of life, ad- x 
difting himſelf to ſuch ſollies as young perſons arc . —_ 
too apt to fall into; fo that his mother was adviſed to | 
lend him up to Lincolu's-Inn, where he betook him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the law: but not liking that ſe- 
dentary employment, he ſoon returned again into 
the country, and followed his former vicious cour- 
ſes, to the waſting of a great part of his paternal 
eſtate. At length he became greatly reformed, and 
grew mighty ſober. and religious; and having an 
eſtate of four or five hundred pounds per annum, 

Teft him by Sir Robert Steward, his uncle by his 

mother's ſide, he married Elizabeth, daughter l. 

Sir James Boucher. | | . 
Aſter his reformation, he adhered for ſome time xx. falls in 

to the church of England, very devoutly attending with the Pu- 
on the public ſervice; but at length, falling' into ritans. 

che hands of ſome Puritans, he became a zealous 
friend to that party; frequently entertaioving their 
miniſters at his houſe. After this time he is ſaid to 
have been fo ſcrupulouſly juſt, that having ſome 5 4 
years before won thirty pounds of one Mr. Cahon, 1, 

at play, he now paid it him back agajn, telling 

him that he had got it by indirect and unlewſul 

means, and that it would be a Gin in him to keep it = 
any longer. 45 * J. 
We hear nothing of his acting in a public capa- Is ong of the 


a ano 


city till the year 1628, when he was one of the comminee of 
committee of religion in king Chailes's third par- re ler 1 
Jiament, and gave information to the*hoyfe, that hid parlia- 
the biſhop of Wincheſter countenanced ſome who ment. 
preached downright popery, and that it was by his 

| B 2 means 
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means that Dr. Manwaring was promoted to a rick 


— concluding. Af theſe be ſteps to church, 


pPreſerment, what are we ſhortly to expect pol, + 
1637. The power of archbiſhop Lavd growing grievous, 


His deſign of to the Puritans, he being very ſevere in his pro- 


removing to ceedings againſt them, niany of them began'to think 


. New-Eng- of taking refuge in foreign plantations ; and ſuch 


2a event” numbers of families actually tranſported themſelves, 


8 that the government at length taking umbrage at it, 
publiſhed a proclamation, to reſtrain the diſorderly 


tranſporting his Majeſty's ſubjects to the planta- 


tions in America, without a royal licence. Mr, 


Oliver Cromwell, together with Sir Matthew Boyn- 


ton, Sir William Conſtable, Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, 
Mr. John Hampden, and ſeveral other gentlemen, 
were preparing to remove themſelves, and were ac- 
tually embarked for that purpoſe ; but were pre- 
vented hy the ſaid proclamation, and the following 
order of council, That the Lord treaſurer of Eng- 
land ſhould take ſpeedy and effectual courſe for the 
ſtay of eight ſhips now in the river of Thames pre- 
pared to go for New-England, and ſhould likewiſe 
give order for the putting on land all che paſſengers 
and proviſions therein intended for the voyage. 
And thus Mr. Cromwell's voyage to New-England 
-.. prevented. 
163” About the year 1633, the king and ſome lords 


= — became undertakers for draining the fen- lands in 


of the fen. Lincoluſhire, and the Ille of Ely. This project was 


oppoſed by ſeveral, chiefly by the town of Cam- 
bridge; and Mr. Oliver Cromwell boldly headed 
this party againſt the undertakers for draining the 
| fens. By this means, and by promiſing his far- 


1640. ther aſſiſtance in their behalf, he got to be elected 


1s cholen to 


 ferye in the burgeſs for the town of Cambridge in 1640, to ſerve 
LongPazlia- in that parliament, which was afterwards called the 


ment, Long Parliament. 


In 


— 


„en -:-8 
© Ini this parliament he ſoon ſhewed himſelf a zea- Concems 
Tous and-forward-oppoſer' of grievances in religion; 3 — m 
and tis ſaid, that one time when Sit Tho. Chicheley es d lig 
and Mr. Warwick were talking with him in the on. 
Houſe; about the affair of religion, he ſaid, I can 

tell you, Sirs, what I would not have, though I can- 

not tell what L would.” 

He was a great promoter of the Commons grand 1641. 
Remonſtrance of all the grievances in the nation Promotes the 
from the king's acceſſion to that time, which was — v 
preſented to his Majeſty at his return from Scotland, 

Toon after the Iriſh-rebellion and maſſacre, in Which 

above 150,000 Proteſtants, men; women, and chil- Tt) mung 
dren, were barbaroufly murdered by the Papiſts. 4 
A day having been appointed for retaking this re- | 
monſtrance into conſideration, of the Houſe, upon 
its not being called for till noon that day, it was | 


. urged and confented'to, that it ſhould be deferred til! 


the next morning; upon which occaſion Mr. Crom- His diſcourſe 
well aſked the lord Falkland, Why he was for de- with the lord 
ferring it, ſince that day would ſoon Len determined Falkland up- 
it?“ Who anſwered, ** There would not be time on K. 
enough, for ſure it would take ſome debate; to 
which the other reply'd, * A very ſorry one, con- 
cluding it would be oppoſed but by a few : but the 
debate being entered upon about nine the next morn- 
ing, continued all that day and the night following 
till three in the morning, when it was, carried for 
the remonſtrance by nine voices only. And when . 
the Houſe broke up, the lord Falkland afked Mr 
Cromwell. Whether there had been a debate oh 
Who answered, He would take his word another 
time; and whiſpering him in the ear, ſolemnly aſ- 
ſured him, That if the remonſtrance had not pal- 
| fed, he would have ſold all he had the next morning, 
.and never have ſeen England more; and he knew 
many other honeſt men of the ſame reſolution.” 
The difference between the king and parliament 
(occaſioned by evil counſels on one hand, and con- 
d; | e „tinual 
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. tinual jealauſies and fears on the other} was now. 


grown to ſuch a height, that ſoon aſter the preſent- 


war breaks ing this remonſtrance, it broke out into an open 


% 


gem to try 


aut. 


n 1 I ſhall give ſome. account iv the 


Cromwell 


made capt. 
of a groop of 


horfe, 


© + „ LS | 


their cou- 
rage. 


He fecures 
Cambridge. 


Takes the 
high-ſheriff 


war between them; of which, ſo far as concerns our 


following chapters, 4 
_ de e ee — 3 
| AP. Il. 5 
From the breaking out of the Civil War, to the battle ef 
Marſton- Moor. „0. 


A J the breaking out of the war, Mr. Cromwell 
was commiſſioned by the parliament, to be 
captain of a troop of horſe, which he ſpeedily raiſed 
in his own country. In liſling them, he had re- 
gard to, ſuch only as he thought to, be ſtout and re- 
folute; and having compleated his troop he uſed. 


' this art to prove them: Upon the firſt muſter, near 


ſome of the King's gartiſons, he privily placed 
twelve of them in an ambuſcade, who with a trum- 


pet ſounding a charge, made ſuriouſly towards the , 


bady, of which above twenty, thinking they came 
from the enemy, preſcnily fled ſor ſear, whom Crom- 
well immediately caſhiered, and mounted their horſes 
with ſuch as were more bold and couragious. 

The Univerſity of Cambridge being not ſar off 
him, he very ſeaſonably fecured it for the parlia · 
ment, when a great quantity of the college- plate 
was juſt upon the point of being..conveyed to the 
King at Oxford. And ſo active and induſtrions was 


of Hertford- he, that when Sir Thomas Connefby, high ſheriff 


fre, 


of Hertfordſhire, was going to proclaim the Earl of 
Eſſex, the parliament's General, and all bis adhe- 

rents, traytors, at St. Albans, on a market-day, he 
Tuſhed unawares into the town with a party of horſe, 
ſurprized the ſheriff and his aſſiſlants, and ſent them 
2 | Ah; ' priſoners 


- 
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priſoners to London, to the no ſmall ſatis faction o 
che pailiament, who gave him the thanks of the 
Houle ; from this time looking upon him as a wer 
Promiſing perſon for their fervice. | 

In the year 164g, he was advanced to the degree He 2 ; 
of a colonel, and by his own managemevt raiſed a 2 4 
regiment of a thouſand horſe, with which he. rauged dice "494 : 
about, and with great induſtry obſtruded many le- . þ 
vies for the King in Cambridgeſhire, Eſſex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk; and particularly he defeated the pto- 
ject of a counter - allocialion for the King's ſervice, _— 
contrived by Sir John Pettus, Sir Fdward Barker, 82 | 
and other gentlemen, at the town of Leſtoff in Suf- | 
folk, wich great ſecreſy and celerity entering the 
town aud ſurpriſing them all. Here he alſo gained 
good fore of ammunition, ſaddles, piſtols, powder, 
ſhot, and feveral engines of war, ſufficient to have 


Aerved a conliderable force. And he ſurprized thoſe 
[gentlemen in the very nick of time; ſor as many. 1 
_mote, who were before lifted, deſigned the very next - | YG 
day to have met at the ſame place, and if their de- 2 


ſign had ſucceeded, the whole country had been in 

great danger of being loſt. So that this action of 

Cromwell's was a very ſeaſonable fervice to the pat- 

liament, and proved a great diſcouragement to all 

the King's party both in Suffolk and Norfolk. 

Aſter this, he was ſent to guard ſome ammunition Takes Hiſ 
' from Warwick to Gloceſter, and by the way took den- Rn 
Hilſden-Huuſe, and in it Sir Alexander Denton; the 
owner, colonel Smith, many inferior officers, about 

a hundred horſe, thirteen barrels of powder, and 

About a hundred and fifty common ſoldiers, beſides 

forty flain ; then he gave an alarm to Oxford, and 

ſo went on to Gloceſter. 

He was now made lieutenant-general to the Earl Made lieme- 
.»f Manchefler ; and having raiſed a greater force 7 
of ſuch as came freely in to him, he marched to- oy 0 
wards Lincolnſhire, with a reſolution to aſſiſt ' thoſe ter, and 


ſorces which By about Newark, one of the ſtrongeſt marches to- 
garriſons _ New: 


Nie LIE "of 


£80 "> garriſons then held for the King. In his marcii 
| through Huntingdonſhire, he dilarmed many who 
were ill affected to the parliament. He was now 
above two thouſand ſtrong, and received an addi- 
tion of horſe from captain -Hotham. At kis firſt 
approach before Newark he performed a good piece 
of ſervice : for captain Wray with his Lincolnſhire 
horſe too raſhly quartering near the town, was in 
the night ſet upon by the garriſon, which.made a 
great ſally and ſurrounded and took all his men. 
But the alarm coming to Cromwell, he advanced, 
8 and at ten 0 clock at night fell upon the Newarkers, 
reſcued captain Wriy's troop, and took three of 
theirs, with the ſlaughter of many of them. After 
this, fitting down before the town, he took many 
men and colours at ſeveral times; and ſoon--after- ' 
meeting with twenty-four troops of the King's horſe 
. and dragoons near Grantham, he encountered them 
King'stroops' with ſuch fury and reſ6lation, that though he had 
near Gran- but ſeven ttoops with him, he entirely routed n 
tham. and made ſeveral-priſoners. - 
The Earl of Newcaſtle, being informed dls ate 
Lord Willoughby: of Parham had got poſſeſſion of 
the town of Gainſborough for the parliament; ſent 
his brother, colonel Cavendiſh, lieutenant-general of 
his army, with a great party of horſe and dragoons 
OP 10, ſummon it, himſelf marching after with the foot. 
Relicvs Upon this Cromwell reſolved. to attempt the relief 
| 3 of that place, and with. twelve troops of horſe and 
5 dragoons marched thither, where he found the ene- 
my. who were drawn up near the town, to be more 
than thrice his number, and no way to attack them, 
2 through a gate and up hill; notwithſtanding 
Which diſadvantages, he undauntedly fell upon 
them. and aſter ſome diſpute, entirely defeated 
. them, killing many of their officers, and 9 
them. lieytenant-general Cavendiſh. 
Ol chis action Cromwell himſelf gives the follow- 
ing account, in a letter dated July 31. I march- 
N | * ed 
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bottom of a ſteep hill, which we conld not well 


get up but by ſome tracts; and the body of the ene- 
my endeayoured to hinder us, but we prevailed and 


gained the top of it. This was done by the Lin- 


colneers, who had the van guard. A great body of 
the enemy's horſe faced us there, at about a muſ- 
ket-ſhot diſtance, and a good reſerve of a full regi- 
ment of horſe behind it. We did what we could 


to put our men in good order, and the enemy ad- 


vanced towards us to prevent it, and take us at a 
difadvantage ; but in fuch order as we were, we 


charged their great body, I having the right wing. 
We came up horſe to horſe, where we diſputed a 


pretty while wich our ſwords and piſtols, all keep- 


ing cloſe order, ſo that one could not break the 


other. At laſt the enemy ſhrinking a little, our men 
ſoon perceived it, preſſed in upon them, and routed” 


their Whole body, ſome flying on one fide, and 


others on the other, of the enemy's reſerve. Our men 


purſued them with good-execution about fix miles. 


I percetving the referve till unbroken, kept back ma- 


jor Whalley from the purſuit, and with my own 


troop, and two troops more of my regiment, we got 
into a body. In this reſerve was general Cavendiſh,” 
who one while faced me, another while faced four of 
the Lincoln troops, which were all of ours that en- 


gaged the reſerve, the reſt being in purſuit of thoſe 


who fled. Gen. Cavendiſh charged the Lincolneers 
and routed them. Immediately I fell on his rear 


with my three troops, which did ſo aſtoniſh him, 
that he gave over the chaſe, and would have deliver- 


ed himfelf from me; but I preſſing on, forced him 


down a hill, and below it drove 'the General and 


E - lome - 


n 


y 
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ſome of: his ſoldiers into a quagmire, dh my 
captain; lieutenant flew him with a thruſt under his 


ſhort ribs. The reſt of the body was wholly rout- 


ed, not one man ſtaying on the place.“ 


Here Whitclock ſays, * This was the begioning 
of his (viz. Cromwell's ) great fortunes, aud now. 


he began to appear to the world. He had a brave | 


regiment of horſe of his countrymen. moſt of them 


 freeholders, and freebolders fons, who upon matter 


of conſcience engaged in this quarrel under Crom- 


well. And thus being well armed within, by the 
ſatisſaction of their own conſciences, and without. 


by good iron arms, they would as one man, ſtand 
firmly, and charge deſperately.” Cromwell's po- 


licy was very much ſeen in making choice of ſuch, 


men as theſe, who had a perſuaſion they were en- 
gaged in the cauſe of God, to ſerve under him a- 
gainſt the King's party. 

Thus was Gainſborough relieved ; but the vic- 
tors had but ſhort time of rejoicing, for within two 


or thxxe hours, the routed enemy rallying, and 


Joining with the reſt of Newcaſlle's army, marched 
againſt them ; whereupon they retreated to Lincoln, 
that night in good order, and without any loſs, 


facing the enemy with three troops at a time, whilſt 
they drew off the reſt. Lincoln not being defenſi- 


ble, Cromwell marched the-next day to Boſton, to 
Join the Earl of, Mancheſter, who with his new- 


raiſed ſorces had very ſeaſonably reduced Lynn un- 


der the power of the parliament. 


To prevent any farther addition to Mancheſter's 


forces, the Earl of Newcallle advanced with his 


army, and detached a ſtrong party of horſe and 
dragoons towards Boſton, appearing by their Stand- 
ards, to be cighty-{even troops, commanded by Sir 
John Henderſon, an old ſoldier, who underſtanding . 
that Cromwell was drawn out towards him with 
the horſe and dragoons, made haſte to engage him, 
before the Earl of Manchelter, with his foot, could 


march, 
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OLIVER CROMWELL _ 
march up; as accordingly it happened at à place ' > 

called Windſby-field near Horn-caltle. | In the firſt Or 
ſhock Cromwell's horſe was killed and fell upon 3. —.—4 


o 


hi m, and as he roſe, he was again knocked down by Horn- caſtle. 
the gentleman that charged him, ſuppoſed to be Sit 
Ingram Hopton, though others ſay, captain Port- 
idgton, who afterwards, plainly told him,“ That | 
he aimed at his noſe when he hit his horſe on the 
head.“ He never was in more danger in his hife; i 
but with difficulty he got remounted upon a poor 
horſe in a ſoldier's hand, and charged the enemy 
with great reſolution, The encounter was very 
ſharp, but laſted not an hour before the Royaliſts | 
were entirely routed by Mancheſter's troops about 
1500 of them being killed, amongſt whom was the 
Lord Widdrington, Sir Ingram Hopton, and other 
perſons of quality. Very few were killed on the 
. parliament fide, The routed forces were purſued 
by the parliamentarians almoſt as far as Lincoln; 
in which purſuit ſeveral of them were killed and 
taken priſoners, and many horſes and arms taken. 
In purſuance of this victory, the Earl of Mancheſter 
marched directly to Lincoln, fat down before it, 
and ſummoned it, and afterwards took it by ſtorm, ' 
with very inconſiderable loſs. 4 
After this, the Earl, with bis Lieutenant-general Advances 
Cromwell, advanced to re-inforce the ſiege of York, the fiege 
which was then inveſted by the Scotch General Le- Lok. 
ven, and the Lord Fairfax. Soon aker, Prince” 
Rupert arriving with about eighteen thouſand men, 
cauſed the beſiegers to raiſe the ſiege ; who joining "of | 
their forces, reſolved to watch his motions, and to .  _ 
fight him if they ſound occaſion: But a little to re- 
freſh themſelves, and furniſh themſelves with pro- | 
viſions which they wanted, they marched towards = 
Tadcafter, 18 4 
The Prince elevated with ſucceſs, and not think- 
ing it enough to have relieved the city, if he did 


not deſeat the enemy, contrary to the advice of thoſe 
5 C 2 that 
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& A t that were with him, he marched after them, and. 


finding them at Marſton-Moor, forced them to a 
battle; in which the leſt wing of his army, com- 
manded by himfelf, charging the parſiament's right, 


ſo totally routed them, that the three parliament, 


Generals; Leven, Fairfax, and Mancheſter quitted 
the field, and fled towards Cawood Caſtle. Here the 
Prince purtued his enemies too far, which loſt him 
the day. The three Generals being thus beaten out 


Gains the of the field, the honour of the day fell to Cromwell; 


battle of Mar- for the left wing of the -parliament's army, com- 


Hon-moor, manded by him, engaged the Prince's right, com- 
MY manded by the Earl of Newcaſtle, who gained an 
advantageous piece af ground upon Marlton-Moor, 

and cauled a battery to be erected upon it, from 

which captain Walton, Cromwell's ſiſter's ſon, was 
wounded by a ſhot in the knee: Hereupon Crom- 

well ordered two field pieces to be brought for an- 

noying the enemy, appointing two regiments of foot 

to guard them; who -marching for that end, were 

ſet upon by the foot of the Prince's right wing, that 

fired thick upon them from the ditches. Upon this 


both ſides ſeconding their foot, were wholly engag- _ 
ed, who before had only ſtood facing one another. 
The horſe on each ſide fought with the utmoſt bra- 


very and courage; for having diſcharged their piſ- 
tols, and flung them at each others heads, they fell 
to it with their ſwords ; but after a very obſtinate 
diſpute, the victory was obtained by Cromwell's 
brigade, Prince Rupert's right wing being totally 
routed and flying, and the- parliaments horſe pur- 
ſuing and killing many of them in their flight. 
And now the left wing of the Prince's army, who 
had been victors, came back to their farmer ground, 
being confident of victory, and utterly ignorant of 
what had beſallen the right; but before -they could 
put themſelves into any order, they were- charged, 
and entirely routed by the reſerves of Cromwell's 


brigade. « p 
of Other 
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Other accounts are-given of this battle, but all 
agree in aſcribing o Cromwell the glory of the 
acdlion. Some ſay he was wounded in the right. 
arm at the firſt charge, and went off to; have it dreſ- 
ſed ; and returning 0 his poſt, found the, army in 
that diſorder as is above related. Any other man, 
ſays F, Orleans, would have run with the ſtream, 
and followed ſuch examples, as he need not bluſh 
| at, to ſeek his ſafety. by flight, Cromwell rather 

choſe to do what good ſenſe could do, when fe- 

conded by valour. He preſently perceived that the 
conquerors were in as much confuſion as the con- 
quered. thoſe, who purſued obſerving no more order 
than thoſe that fled; but that there were ſome bri- 
gades of his army that ſtood firm, and had not as 

1 been engaged. He made no ſcruple to put him- 

ſelf at their head, and charging with theſe freſh 
troops, whom his own proweſs inſpired with new 
courage, he ſo vigorouſly attacked the enemy, whom 
victory had made careleſs of keeping their raus. 
that this unexpected turn changed the ſcene at pep 
and entirely broke them. 

- Of the King's forces above four thouſand were 
ſlain, and fifteen hundred taken prifoners ; among 
whom were Sir Charles Lucas, Major-general Por- 
ter, Major-general Tilyaid. with about a hundred 
officers more. All the artillery, great numbers of- 
arms, and a good quantity of ammunition and 
baggage, fell allo into the parliamentarians hands; 
the Prince's own ſtandard, with the arms of the 
Palatinate, was. likewiſe taken, with many others 
both horſe and foot, Of the parliamentarians not 
above three hundred were ſlain. This famous bat- 
tle was fought on the ſecond day of July. Crom 

well was greatly cried up for his bravery and con- 
duct, and gained the name of Jronſides, from the 
impenetrable ſtrength of his troops, which could by 
no means be broken or divided. Prince Rupert and 

A conſederates being thus defeated, they quarrelled } 

1 among 
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among chetafalves one reproaching BY other ſpr 
this miſcarriage ; 'whereupon the Earl of Newcaſtle, 
and others of quality, departed out of che kingdom. 
The fiege of York was-now renewed, which city de- 
ſpairing of freſh fuccours, was ' ſoon ſurrendered. to 

the parliament by Sir Thomas Gleſmhus, 115 * a 
been left ſole governor of it. 
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CHAP. III. 


ern the battle of Marſton-Moor 40 the battle „ 
Naſeby. 


ROMWELL began now to be very anch taken 
notice of, ſome admiring, and others envying 
his great ſucceſs, and dreading his aſpiring temper - 
and enterpriſing genius. Ihe Lord General Eſſex 
and the Scotch Commiſſioners were particularly jea- 
Earl ofEfſex, lous of him, fo that they were once in conſultation, 
and Scotch together with Mr. Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir 


Cee; John Meyrick, and others, how to get rid of him, 


Cromwell. and ſent to ſerjeant Maynard and Whitelock about 


it; who being come, the Earl of Eſſex told them, 
that he had ſent for them to have their advice and 
counſel upon a matter of great importance to both 
kingdoms ; whereupon, at his deſire, the Chancel- 
lor of Scotland ſpake to them, in the Scotch dialed, 
as follows: 


Chancellor 4 Mr. Maynard and Mr. Whitelock, I can af- 


Lowdens ſure you of the great opinion, both my brethren” 


2 and ſelf have of your worth and abilities, elſe we 


ſhould not have defired this meeting with you: And 

ſince ĩt is his excellency's pleaſure, that I ſhould ac- 
; quaint. you with the matter upon whilk your counſel 

is defir'd I ſhall obey his command, and briefly re- 


cite the buſineſs to you. 
2 vou 
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Vou ken vary weele, that lieutenant· general Crom | 
wall i is no friend of ours; and ſince the advance of, 
our army into England, he has uſed all under-hand 
and cunning means to tak off from our honour, and 
merit of this kingdom, an evil requital of our hazards 
and ſervices; but ſo it is, and we are nevertheleſs. 
fully ſatisfy'd of the afſections and gratitude of the 
gude people of the nation in general, 
lt is thought requiſite for us, and for carrying 
on the cauſe of the twa kingdoms, that this obſtacle. 
or remora be removed out of the way, whom we ſore- 
ſce will be no ſmall impediment to us in the gude de- 
ſign we have undertaken, 

He not only is no friend to us and the government 
of our church, but he is alſo. no well-willer to his 

excellency, whom you and we have All cauſe to love 
and honour; and if he be permitted to go on this 
way, it may, I fear, endanger the whole buhneſs; 
| therefore we are to adviſe of ſome courſe to be den, 
ſor pre vention of this miſchief. 

© You ken vary weele the accord betwixt the tua! 
nations, and the union by the Solemn League and 
Covenant; and if any be an incendiary between the 
twa nations, how he is to be proceeded againſt, Now 
the matter is, wherein we deſire your opinions, what 
you tak the meaning of the word incendiary to be. 
and whether the lieutenant-general be not fick an in- : 
cendiary, as is meant hereby; and whilk way wudt 
be beſt to tak to proceed againſt him, if he be proved 
lick an incendiary, that we may clepe his wings from 
ſoaring to the prejudice of our cauſe. 

Now you may ken, that by our law in Scot- 
land, we clepe him an incendiary wha kindleth coals | | 
of contention and raiſeth differences in the ſtate, to 
the public damage; and he is tanquam publicus Be” of 
patrig, Whether your law be the ſame. or not, 
you ken beſt, who are mickle learned therein, and 
therefore we deſire your judgments in theſe points.“ 


To 
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To this Mr. Whitetock anſwer'd, "IE the ſenfe p 
- of the word incendiaty, was the ſame here as in 
Scotland; but whether licotenant-general Cromwell 
be fuch aniineendiary muſt be proved either by his 
* or actions: That he looked upon him to be 
2 gentleman of quick and ſubtile parts, ger who had 
2 great intereſt in both houſes of parliament, and 
that it would be needfull to collect ſuch particular 
paſſages concerning him, as might be ſufficient to 
prove him an incendiary, before they could expect 
the parliament ſhould proceed againſt him.“ Mr. 
Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, and ſome others, gave 
an account of ſome particular paſſages and words of 
Cromwell's, and ſaid, that he had not that intereſt 
in the parliament as was ſuppoſed : and they would” 
willingly have been upon the accuſation of him; 
but che Scotch Commiſſioners were not ſo ready to 
Join with them in it, and fo the Lieutenant-general 
eſcaped; | 
CROMWELL was now alfo very much dreaded- 
by the King's party. His Majeſty being at Oxford, 
was willing to have the particular advice of that 
1 khown ſtateſman Archbiſhop , Williams; and ſo 
X wrote to' him at Aberconway in Wales, to come to 


him. The Archbiſhop accordingly waiting on the 


5 King, adviſed him by all means to come to an a- 
7 greement with the parliament; for ſince the Scots 
were come into England in ſuch numerous armies, 
and the Engliſh of the parliament's party, in theſe 
two lat years, had acquired a miliary knowledge, 
. © Archbiſhop it would in all appearance, be impoſſible for the 
Williams King long to refift their forces. But above alk; he 
pang the warned him, to have a care of Cromwell, declaring 
nn him to be the moſt dangerous enemy the King had; 
. and therefore humbly moved, that either he would 
win him over to his fide by promiſes of fair treat- 
ment, or catch him by ſome ſlratagem, and cut him 
NESS ſhort. This is faid to have made ſuch an impref- / 


fion on the king that he was heard 0 ſay, I would. 
ſome 


to preſerve an army, which he believed {ill faichful 
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ſome would do me the good ſervice to bring croq 
well to me alive or dead. , 8 
About four months after the fight at Marſſon- 

Mobr, happened the ſecond battle of Newbury, 
where Cromwell is .ſaid to have endangered the 
King's perſon, had not the Earl of Cleveland inter- 
poſed; and bore off the purſuit, This . battle was Difference. 


| | . a tween him 
the occaſion of an, irreconcilable breach between g the Earl 


him and the Earl of Mancheſter. Cromwell ac- f Mancheſ- 


cuſed the Earl of cowardly betraying the parlia- ter. 
ment, for that he. might very eaſily have deſeated the 

ira, U army, when he drew off his cannon, if he 
would have ſuffered him with his own brigade. tg 

have charged them in their retreat ; but that the 

Earl obſtinately oppoſed all advice and importunity, =] 


giving no other reaſon, than That if he did over» _- 


throw the King's army, the King would always 

have another to keep up the war ; but if his army 

ſhould be overthrown at that nice juncture, they | 

ſhould be all rebels and traytors, and executed and N 
forfeited by the law.” This laſt expreſſion was hei- 

nouſly taken by the parliament, as if the Earl be- 


lieved the law was againſt them, after they had ſo 


often declared, that the law was on their ſide. The 
Earl acknowledged, that he had in effect ſaid, ** That 
they would be treated as traitors if their army was 


. defeated, when he diſliked the Lieutenant-general's 


advice, in expoſing the, army to an unleaſonable 
hazard.” And then recriminating upon his adver- 
fary, ſaid, That at another time, Cromwell freely 
diſcourſing with him of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
and- propoſing an expedient, the Earl anſwered, that 
the parliament would never approve it; to which 
Cromwell immediately reply d. My Lord, if you 
will flick firm to honeſt men, * will find an 
army at your command, that will give the law to 
King and Parliament ;* which diſcourſe, he ſaid, 
made a great impreſſiou upon him; and finding him, 
a man of yery deep deſigns, he was the more careful 


to 


and the parties on both ſides openly appeared againſt 
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to the parliament.” Theſe matters were never tho- 
roughly examined, though the animoſuies encreaſed, 


each other, to the dividing of the city, as well as 


the parliament. - | | 

A mighty party in the parliament began now to 
be diſſatisfied with their old Generals, thinking them 
too much inclined to a peace wich the King, and 


too great favourers of the Preſbyterian party. Here- 


His ſpeech 
m parlia- 
ment for the 
ſelf-denying 
ordinance. 


upon they are for having the army new modelled; 


and that their old friends might be the more civilly 
diſmiſſed from their military poſts, they endeavour 
to procure an ordinance, for incapacitating all 
members of parliament for ſuch poſts. Cromwell 
was a great promoter of this. deſign, and after ſome 
had led the way, made a ſpeech in the Houſe for 
that purpoſe, declaring, '** That there were many 
things upon which he never reflected before, yet 
upon re-confideration, he could not but own ͤ that 
all was very true; and till there was a perſect re- 
formation in thoſe particulars recommended to 
them, nothing they took in hand would proſper : 
That the parliament had done wiſely in the begin- 


-ning of the war, to engage many of their members 


in the moſt dangerous parts of it, that the nation 
might ſee they deſigned not to embark. others in 
perils, whilſt themſelves fat ſecurely out of gun- 
ſhot, but would march with them where the dan- 
ger moſt threatened; and thoſe honourable perſons, 
who had thus expoſed themſelves, had merited ſo 
much of their country, that their memories would be 
held in perpetual veneration; and whatever ſhould 
be well done after them, would be imputed to their 


example. But now God had ſo bleſſed their army, 


that there had grown up with it many excellent 
officers, who were fitter ſor much greater charges 
than they now enjoyed; therefore he deſired them 
not to be terrified with an imagination, that they 
ſhould want able men to fill the greateſt vacancy ; 
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for beſides that it was not good to put ſo much truſt 
in any arm of fleſh, as to think ſuch a cauſe as 
this depended upon any one man, he aſſured them, 
that they had officers in their army, who were fit 
to be Generals in any enterprize in Chriſtendom,” 
He added, He thought nothing ſo neceſſary as 


to vindicate the parliament from partiality towards 


their own members; and proffered to lay down his 
own commiſſion in the army, and defired, that an 
Ordinance might be prepared, to make. it unlawful 
for any member of either Houſe to hold any office 


in the army, or any place in the ſtate; and fo 
concluded with an enlargement upon the vices and 


corruptions crept into the army, and freely told 


them, That till the whole army were new mo- 
delled, and brought under ſtricter diſcipline, they 
muſt not expect any remarkable ſucceſs in avy un- 


dertaking.” In concluſion, a committee was ap- 


Pointed to-prepare an ordinance for the excluſion of 


all members from the fore-mentioned truſts ; which 
took up much time, and was long debated, but in 
the cad paſſed, and was called the felf-denying ordi- 
aance. 


14 Svind\eltiie:before..Cromwell had orders from thi Ha 
Houſe to march with all ſpeed into the weſt, to join W 


Sir William Waller; which he accordingly did, — "= 


and being joined they beat up Goring's quarters, 


who thereupon fled to Exeter. It ſeems there had 


been ſome behaviour in Cromwell's regiment, that 
gave offence to the parliament; for he now ſent a 
letter to the Houle, informing them, That fince 
his coming to his regiment, their carriage had been 
obedient, reſpetlive, and valiant; a good teſtimony 
whereof they gave in the late defeat of Long's regi- 
ment : That they were ſorry for their former muti- 
nous Carriage, and deſired him to ſend their moſt 
humble petition to both Houſes, That they might a- 
gain be received into their favour, and their former offence 
fully pardoned ; promiſing a valiaut teſtimony of therr fu- 
D 2 ture 
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ture ſervice: Which petition, was well acce 
by the parliament. After this, he marched to Cerne 
in Dorſetſhire. where he was joined by the Colonels 
Holborn and Popham. The enemy coming within 
three miles of them undiſcovered, Cromwell drew 
into the field there, with deſign to fight them, tho 
ſuperior to him in number; which they perceiving, 
drew off; and Cromwell was farther reinforced by 

the regiments of Norton and Cook, &c. . 

1645. Upon the paſſing of the ſelſdenying ordinanc e. the 
The army army, which had been much diminiſhed by ficknels, 


30 
. 


. new model- and a late defeat in the well, was ordered to be re- 


led. ; 
cruited to one-and-twenty thouſand men, namely, 


fourteen thouſand foot, fix thouſand: horſe, and one 

. thouſand dragoons ; and Sir Thomas Fairfax was 
commiſſioned General. They who were removed 

from their cammands in the army by this ordinance, 

were the Earl of Eſſex, the Earl of Mancheſter, the 

Earl of Denbigh, the Earl of Warwick, Sir Wil- 

liam Waller, Lord Gray of Groby, Major-General 

Maſly, c Cromwell was likewiſe to have loſt his 
command, and came to Windſor to take leave of 

the new General ; but ſuch intereſt had been made 

in the committee of both kingdoms at Weſtminſter, 

or they were ſo ſenſible of his rare talent for war, 

that they had ſent orders to General Fairfax to de- 

tach a party of horſe. to lie between Oxtord and 
Worceſter, for intercepting the correſpondence be- 

tween the King and Prince Rupert, and particularly 
recommended Lieutenant- general Cromwell for that; 

ſervice; who went away with a good party of horſe 
adländ dragoons, and defeated a brigade of che King's 
Cromwells horle under the Earl of Northampton and Goring, 


V rarer at Iſlip-bridge, killed ſeveral, and took five hun- 


dred horſe, and two hundred priſoners, whereof ſe- 
veral were officers and perſons of quality, as allo 
the Queen's ſtandard, beſides many other trophies 
of honour, SOILS 


He 
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Ne purſued the routed remnant to Bletchington- He takes 
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houſe, where colonel Windebank commanded; Who Bletching- 


being ſummoned: by victorious Cromwell, and per- 
ſuaded by his beautiful young bride, and the ladies 
that came to viſit her, ſurrendered the place, with 
all the arms and ammunition; for which he was 
ſhot to death at Oxford, by ſentence of a council of 
War. 


ton-houſle. 


About the ſame time alſo, Cromwell forced His fur- 
Sir William Vaughan and lieutenant-colonel Little- or 1 | 


ton, with three hundred and fifty men, into Bamp- 


ton-Buſh, where he took them both, and two hun- 
dred of their men priſoners, with their arms, and 
ſent colonel Fiennes after another party, who took 
a hundred and fifty horſe, three colonels, and forty 
common ſoldiers priſoners, with their arms. Be- 
ing - afterwards re-inforced by about five hundred 
foot from colonel Brown's garriſon at Abington, 


Cromwell attempted the reducing of Faringdon- He is re- 
houſe, and ſtormed it; but it was fo gallantly de- pulſed at 


, 


ſended by Sir George Lifle, that he was forced to 
draw off, having loſt fifry of his men; and in his 
retreat he was attacked by a party of lieutenant 
Goring's horſe, lately come from the ſiege of Taun- 


ton, Who got from him three colours, and took 


major Bethel priſoner. | | 
It was now. ordered by both houſes that lieu- 


tenant-general Cromwell ſhould be diſpenſed with _ 


for. his perſonal attendance in the houſe, and con- 
tinue his ſervice aud command in the army, for 
forty days longer, notwithſtanding the late ordi- 
nance. This, ſays Whitelock, was much ſpoken 
againſt by Eſſex's party, as a breach of that ordi- 
nance, and a diſcovery of the intention to continue 
whom they pleaſed, and to remove the others from 
commands, notwithſtanding their former ſelf-deny= 
ing pretences, 4 471 = 

The lord-general Fairfax began his march in 
order to relieve Taunton, But the committee of 


both 


aring-. 
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both kingdoms, underſtanding that prince Rupert 

was advancing towards Oxford, ordered him to 
ſtop his march, and to ſend only a party of about 

| three thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe to 
hs joined by Taunton, whilſt he, with the feſt of his army, 
Fax: marched back to join Cromwell and Brown, that 
they might attend the king's motions with their 
united forces. The king being joined by prince 
Rupert, march'd into Worceſterſhire, and- deſigned 
to relieve Cheſter, which had been a great while 
beſieged by the parliament's forces under Sir Wil- 
liam Brereton; who, when the king was come 
within twenty miles of Cheſter, raiſed the fiege, and 
returned into Lancaſhire. Upon this the king di- 
verted his courſe towards Leiceſter, and coming be- | 
fore the place, took it by ſtorm. 

In the mean time the lords and commons agreed 
with the committee of both kingdoms that gene- 

al Fairfaix ſhould inveſt Oxford, that important 
- head-quarter of the king. Accordingly the general 
brought up his army near Oxford, and laid fiege 
to it, having his own quarters at Marſton; Crom- 
well at Wileham, and Brown at Wolvercatt. After 
fifteen days ſpent: without action, the parliament 
being ſtartled at the loſs of Leiceſter, ſent expreſs , 
orders to Fairfax to march away with his army; 
which he accordingly did on the ninth of June. 

The king was marching from Leiceſter, with de- 
ſign to relieve Oxford; but hearing the ſiege was 
Taiſed, he returned towards Northampton, caufing 
great terror to the aſſociated parts. Cromwell be- 
fore the breaking up the ſiege, had been called 
from thence to the ille of Ely, to ſupport the aſſo- 
ciation, and was ſhortly to attend his place in par- 
liament, according to the late ordinance: But up- 
on a reſolution of the council of war, tlie general 
wrote to them, deſiring them to diſpenſe with Crom- 

woell's abſence from the houſe, and to appoint him 
Heutenant-general of the horſe. The parliament 
| t being 
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being ſenſible of his great uſefulneſs in the field, Is made 
readily complied with this requeſt, and according- Heute- | 
ly commiſſioned him licutenant-general of horſe to e 5 
the whole army. Hereapon Cromwell being re- the horſe, 
cruited with fix hundred horſe and dragoons, came notwith- 
out of the aſſociated parts, and joined with Fairfax —_ 
and his main army at Gilſborough. Whitelock —— cs 
ſays, he now began to increaſe in the favour of the = tk 
people and of the army, and to grow great, even | 
to the envy of many. | 
The king having tarried a little at Borough- 
Hill, drew off from thence towards Harborough, 
and deſigned to march to Pomfret, thinking if he 
were followed by the parliament's forces, he ſhould 
fight with greater advantage northward. But Ire- 
ton, by Cromwell's advice, being ſent out with a m_ 
flying party of horſe, fell upon a party of the j 
. King's rear, quarter'd in Naſeby town, and took | 
many priſoners, ſome of prince Rupert's life-guard; 
and Langdale's brigade; which gave ſuch an alarm 
to the whole royal army, that the king at mid-night 
left his own quarters, and for ſecurity haſtened to 
Harborough, where the van of his army lay. Here 
calling up prince Rupert, he ſummoned a council 
of war, in which it was reſolved (chiefly through 
the prince's eagerneſs, old commanders being much 
againſt it) to give the enemy battle; and fince 
Fairfax had been ſo forward, they would no longer 
ſtay for him, but ſeek him out. Accordingly be- 
ing come near Naſeby, there they found him; and 
both armies being drawn up in battalia, faced 
each other. Prince Rupert and prince Maurice 
commanded the right wing of the royal army, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale the left, and the king him- 
ſelf the main body; the earl of Lindſey and Jacob 
lord Aſtley, the right hand reſerve, and the lord 
Bard and Sir George Liſle, the left reſerve. The 
Tight wing of the parliament's army was led by 
lieutenanj-general Cromwell, the left by colonel 
Ireton, 
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Ireton, the main body by general Fairfax and major- 
general Skippon, who ſought ſtoutly, tho' ſorely 
wounded in the beginning of the fight; and the 
reſerves were brought up by Rainfborough; Ham- 
mond and Pride. The place of action was a large 
fallow field, on the north-weſt ſide of Naſeby, above 
a mile broad; which ſpace of ground was wholly 
taken up by the two armies. ' 3 
All things being diſpoſed. on June 14. at ten 
in the morning, the baitle began with more than 
civil rage; the-rovaliſts word being God and queen 
Mary, and the others, God with us, - Prince Rupert 
gave the firſt charge, and engaged the parliament's 
left wing with great reſolution. Ireton made gal- 
lant reſiſtance, but was forced at laſt to give ground, 
his horſe being ſhot under him, and himſelf run 
through the thigh with a pike, and into the face with 
as halbert, and taken priſoner, till upon the turn of 
the battle he regained his liberty. The prince chaſed 
the enemy almoſt to Naſeby town, and in his return 
ſummoned the train, and viſited the carriages, where 
was good plunder; but here, as in the battle of Mar- 
ſton-Moor, his long flay ſo far from the main body 
was no ſmall prejudice to the king's army. * 
For Cromwell in the mean time charged furiouſly 
on the king's left wing, and that with good fucceſs, 
| forcing them from the body, and proſecuting the 
advantage, quite broke them, and their reſerve: After 
which, joining with Fairfax, he charged the king's 
foot, Who had beaten! the parliament's, and got poſ- 
ſeſſion of their ordnance, and thought themſelves 
ſure ol the victory; but being now in confuſion, and 
having no horſeto ſupport them, they were eaſily o- 
verbora by Fairfax and Cromwell. By this time the 
king was joined by prince Rupert, returned from his 


fatal fucceſs; but the horſe could never be brought 

to rally themſelves again in order, or to charge the 
enemy: Upon which the lord Clarendon ſays, That 
this difference was obſerved all along in the difci- 
pline 
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and of thoſe under Fairfax Good diſ- 


ö pline of the king's troops, a 
and Cromwell, (it having Hever been remarkable un- ** _ 
der Eſſex or Waller, but only under them) That though under hes | 
the king's. troops prevailed in the charge, and routed and Fair- 
thoſe they charged, they ſeldom rallied themſelves x. - 
again in order, nor could be brought to make a ſe- . 
cond charge again the ſame day; which was the rea- 
ſon that they had not an entire victory at Edge-Hill; 
whereas the troops under Fairſax and Cromwell, if 
they prevailed, or tho' they were beaten and routed, 
preſently rallied again, and ſtood im good order, till 
they received further, directions. In fine, with all 
that the king and prince could do, they could not 
rally their broken troops, which ſtood in ſufficient 
numbers upon the place; ſo that they were forced at 
laſt to quit the field, leaving a compleat victory to 
the parliament's party, who purſued them within 

two miles of Leiceſter; and the King finding the pur- 
ſuit ſo hot, fled from thence to Aby ds 
and then to Litchfield, and ſo for a ſafer retreat into 


Wales. * 8 BY 
Victory at : 


| Thus ended the famous battle of Naſeby, in © 

which the wonderful ſucceſs of the parliament par- —_ | 
ty was chiefly owing to Cromwell's valour and good ＋ 

conduct, who flew like lightning from one part of | 
the army to the other, and broke thro' the ene- 
my's ſquadrons with ſuch rapidity, that nothing ei- 
ther could or durſt flop him. Tis faid, that in 
this action, a commander of the king's knowing 
Cromwell, advanced briſkly from. the head of his 
troops, to exchange a ſingle bullet with him, and 
was with equal bravery encountered by him, both 
fides forbearing to come in, till their piſtols being 
diſcharged, the cavalier with a ſlaunting back blow 
of a broad ſword, chanced to cut the ribbon that 
tied Cromwell's murrion, and with a draw threw 
it off his head; and now juſt going to repeat his 

ſtroke, Cromwell's panty came in and reſcued him; 
und one of them alighting, threw up his head- 
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. into his ſaddle, which he hallly catching, 


clapt it on the wrong way, and fo bravely fought 


with it the reſt of the day, which proved lo very 
- fortunate on his ſide. 


The king's loſs in this battle was irreparadle ; 
for beſides that there were ſlain above a hundred 


and fifty officers, and gentlemen of quality, moſt 


of his foot were taken priſoners, with all his can- 
non and baggage, eight thouſand arms and-other 
rich booty; among which was alſo his majeſty's 
own cabinet, where were repoſited his moſt ſecret 
papers, and letters between him and his queen, 


which ſhewed how contrary his counfels with her 


were to thoſe he declared to the kingdom; for in 


one of them he declares his intention, 16 make 


peace with the Iriſh, and to have forty thouſand of 
them over into England, to proſecute the war here; 

and in another he complains, © That he could not 
prevail on his mongrel parliament at Oxford, to 
vote that the two houſes at Weſtminſter were not a 


lawſul parlia ment; ſo little thanks, as one ob- 

ſerves who was no enemy to his majeſty, had theſe 
noble lords and gentlemen, for expoling their lives 
and fortunes in defence of the king in his adyerſuy; 


what then might they expect, if he ſhould Prevail 
by conqueſt? In thoſe letters allo he tells the queen, 
6 I hat he would not make a peace with the rebels 


. [the parliament], without her approbation, nor go 


one jot from the paper ſhe ſent him: That in the 


treaty at Uxbridge, he did not poſitively own the 


parliament, it being otherwiſe to be conſſrued, tho 
they were lo imple as not to find it out; and that 
it was recorded in the notes of the king's council, 
That he did not acknowledge them a parliament.” 

Thele and many other papers Telating to the publick, 


were printed with obſervations, and "kept upon re- 


cord, by order of the two houſes. who alſo made 


a publick declaration of them, ſhewing what the 
mak: 15 \ 4 | a. 
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nobility and gentry, who followed the king, were to 8 | 


expect. 


CHAP. Iv. 


From the battle of Naſeby to the concluſion 5 the 7 


civil war. 


HE battle of Naſeby was truly a deciding 


battle ; . for from this grand period, the 


For $ affaits became deſperate, and his whole party 
began to moulder away, and- moſt ſenſibly to de-. | 


ſooner gained this wonderful advantage. but like a 


torrent they ſoon overflewed the whole kingdom, 
bearing down all before them. Leiceſter was im- 


cline every where. The parliament's army had no 


mediately regained without any conſiderable oppo- 
tion. From thence they marched to the relief of 
Taunton,” which being beſieged by Goring's army, 


had made a wonderful refiſtarice under the com- 
mand of the valiant Blake. Upon the appreach of 
the parliament's forces, Goring drew oft his army 
towards Langport; and being maſter of the ſeveral 


paſſes on the river, hoped to have declined” fight- 


ing, and ſecured his retreat towards Bridgewater : 
But the others drew down their ordnance with ſuch 
advantage, that whilſt they did great execution 
on Goting's army, their foot reſolutely gained 
che paſs, and the horſe advanced over; when they 
ſo ' bravely engagedithe enemy, that they ſoon put 
them to flight, charging them almoſt to Bridge- 
water. Cromwell in this action ſhewed much pru- 
dence as well as courage; for he would not ſuffer 
part of the - horle-to 3 the e till they 


Cromwell's 


conduct in 


the battle of 
Langport. 
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ſuppreſſes 
the club- 
men. £ 
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nr 
were all come up together; and then himſelf lead- 
ing them on, performed the work with ſuch ſuo- 
ceſs, that he took almoſt all their foot and ord- 
Dance. | whe 3 

After this victory, 'twas reſolved, in a counc{l 
of war, to ſtorm the flrong garriſon of Bridgewa- 
ter. Accordingly they began the aſſault the 22d 
of July, and forced a ſurrender the very next 
day. The taking of this place was a very great 
ſervice. to the parliament ; for thereby a line of 
garriſons was drawn over the country from the Se- 
vern to the ſouth coaſts, by Bridgewater, Taunton, 
Lime and Langport; whereby the counties of Be- 
von and Cornwall, then, wholly at the king's de- 


votion, except Plymouth, were in a manner 


blocked up ſrom all intercourſe with the eaſtern 

ts. | RYU TY 
The mercileſs rapines and violence pradiſed by 
the royaliſts in the weſtern parts had occaſioned 
the riſing of a third kind of army, which ſuddenly 
ſtarting up in divers counties, aſſembled to the 


number of five or ſix thouſand of the middle fort 
of men. Theſe ſoon had the name of Club-Men, 


Cromwell 


and were encouraged by feveral gentlemen of the 
country, who entertained particular hopes from 


this inſurrection. The motto of their colours was, 


If you offer to plunder or take our cattle, 
Be aſſur d ue will bid you battle. 


This army of Club-Men for ſome time became 


very formidable to both parties, each of them en- 


deavouring to gain them over to themſelves, But 


having for ſome months ſtood upon their om de- 


fence, and moleſted both armies, they were at laſt 


very ſeaſonably ſuppreſſed and diſperſed by the 


parliament forces under .lieutenant-general Crom- 
well; who, together with Fairfax, daily gained 
ground in thoſe parts. | 

| {+ Briſtol 


* 
* 


lol 
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"Briſtol was a place of very great importance, Aſſiſts at the 
«ich prince Rupert, with about five thouſand horſe fege of Briſ- 


and foot, held for the King. It was now therefore ©? 
thought requiſite to befiege it for the parliament, and 
accordingly the army was drawn up towards it.“ 
The general being come before it, ſummoned prince 
Rupert to deliver up the town ; but upon his refu- 


ſal, it was adviſed by Croinwell and ſome other chief 


- officers to ſtorm part of it: Which accordingly was 


executed with ſo much fury, that the prince thought 


not fit to run the hazard of a ſecond aſſault, but 


immediately ſurrendered that great and well fortified 


city to the parliament” general; whereby the King 
. loft all his chief magazines and warlike proviſions, 


and conſequently in a ſhort time South-Wales, and 
all the weſt of England. _ Upon this his Majeſty 


wrote a ſharp letter to prince Rupert, in which he 
"ſays, © 1 muſt remember you of yours of the 12th 


of Auguſt, whereby you aſſured me, That if no mu- 
tiny happened, you would keep Briſtol for four 


months; Did you keep it four days? Was there 


any thing like a mutiny? My concluſion is, to deſire 


you to ſeek your ſubſiſtence, until it ſhall pleaſe God 


to determine of my condition, ſome- where beyond 
ſeas ;" to which end 1 ſend you herewith a pals, ee 


Fairfax and Cromwell ſent letters to the parlia- we. to the 


* - 


(o<[ 


ment, relating the particulars of the fiege of Briſtol, Parliament. 


and in Cromwell's there was this paſſage: It may 


be thought that ſome praiſes are due to thoſe gal- 
lant men, of whoſe valour ſo much mention is made: 
Their humble ſuit to you, and all that have an in- 
tereſt in this bleſſing, is, that in remembrance of 
God's praiſes, they may be forgotten. It is their 


joy that they are inſlruments to God's glory, and 


their country's good : It's their honour that God 5 


vouchſafes to uſe them. Sir, they that have been 


employed in this ſervice, know. That faith and 


prayers obtained this city for your” 


Briſtol | 


% 
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Takes the | 


caſlle of the 


S Denies. 
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Briſtol ** 5 ge e Cromwell preſently. 


takes with him as brigade of . ſour regiments, and 
- marches to the ſtrong caſtle of the Devizes, . whole 


natural ſtrength was much improved by the inge- 


nuity of its governor, Sir Charles Lloyd, who look- 


ing upon it to be | almoſt impregnable, returned no 
other anſwer to Cromwell's firſt ſummons, but Win 
it and wear it. But as if nothing could be a ſuffici- 


ent defence againſt this victorious commander. whoſe 


very name began now to ſtrike terror to his enemies, 
the governor was ſoon brought to terms, and forced 
to deliver up the place to him. | 

. After this; Cromwell haſtens to Wincheſter; and 
in his march diſarms and diſperſes the Hampſhire: 
club-men thereabouts. Being come before the town, 


he found it fortified ; but after a ſhort diſpute, he 


fired the gate, and his men entered. This done, he 
ſummoned the caſtle; which not ſurendering. he 


| planted ſix guns, and after firing them round, ſent, 


a ſecond ſummons ſor a treaty, which they, alſo re- 
Edel. Upon this, he made a breach with two hun- 
dred ſhot, and chen che governor, the Lord Ogle, 
thought fit to beat a parley, which was granted; 


and colonel Hammond and major Harriſon for Crom- 


well, agreed upon articles for deliyering up. the 


. caſtle into the hands of the parliament, Here an 


inſtance is given of Cromwell's faithfulneſs in his, 


punctual obſervance of articles; ſor it is ſaid, that 


being informed, that ſome of his men had been-faul- 


- ty in this reſpect, he cauſed one of them to be hang- 


ed to the terror of others, and ſent the reſt to Oxford, 
that the governor, Sir Thomas Glemham, might pu- 
niſh-them as he thought fit; who is ſaid with gene- 
rous acknowledgments to return them to Cromwell 
again. 

His next attempt was upon Baling-bouſe, a very 
ſtrong place. It was the manſion of the marquis of 
Wincheſter, a Papiſt, ſtanding on a riſing ground, 


and compaticd with a brick rampart lined with 
7 earth, 
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| carth; having a deep dry 'ditch ſurrounding it. 
Here the marquis flood upon his guard, aſſiſted at 
firſt only with his own family and a hundred mul- 


queteers from Oxford; but recruited afterwards by _ 


the king from time to time, as there was occaſion, 


This garriſon had been often aſſaulted, but in vain ;. 


firſt by colonel Norton and colonel Harvey; next, by 
Str William Waller with ſeven thouſand horſe and 
foot; who, though many then called him William 
the Conqueror, did little more . than increaſe ch: 
courage of the beſieged, who made many furious 
_  fallies upon him. Thus the place ſtood for fome 
ears out-braving all attempts, till the valiant Crom- 
well endeavoured the reducing of it, which he v 
ſoon effected; for having ſeen the lord Ogle, the late 
governor of Wincheſter, march out according to 
articles, and ſettled the affairs of that garriſon for 
the parliament, he the next day marched for Ba- 


ling; where being arrived, after planting the bat= —_ 
teries, and ſettling the ſeveral poſts for a ſtorm, his 


men fell on with great reſolution. Colonel Pick- 
ering ſtormed the new houſe, and paſſing through, 

got the gate of the old houſe; whereupon they beat 
a parley, which the parliament ſoldiers would not 


regard. In the mean time, colonel Montague's: 


and Sir Hardreſs Waller's regiments recovered the 
+ ſtrongeſt work, and beat the enemy from a whole 


culverin. Then they drew their ladders after them, 


and got over another work, and the houſe-wall, 
before they could enter. Thus w## the place re- 
duced with very little loſs on the parliament's fide, 
Seventy-four of the royaliſts were ſlain, among 
whom were ſome officers of quality, divers of 
them Papiſts. Two hundred were taken pri- 


foners, among whom was the marquis himlſelk - 


Sir Robert Peak, and ſeveral other officers, whom 
Cromwell ſent up to the parliament. They took 
about ten pieces of ordnance, with a good quantity 
of ammunition and proviſions, and there was rich 


\ pillage 
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Marches to- 
$ - - wards Exc- af the army, which was then moving towards Exe- 


ter. ter, with a deſign to lay ſiege to it: Where being 


* 
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pillage for the loldiers, of money, jewels, 1 


Nuff, xc. For theſe important ſervices, the Houſe 
ordered a letter of thanks to be drawn up to the 


» lieutenant-general. © 


jp > 
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| Shim Lang! The next place Cromwell viſited, was Langford- 
OO houſe near Saliſbury ; but Sir Bartholomew Pell 


having had information of what he had done at, 
* Baking, and expecting no better ſucceſs, ſubmitted at 


the firſt ſummons. 
From hence he marched wants the main body 


arrived, he advanced ſarther weſtward towards the 
enemy, and at Bovy-Tracy fought the brigade com- 
manded by the lord Wentworth, taking four hun- 
dred horſe, and about a hundred foot, priſoners, 
with ſix ſtandards, one of which was the King's. 


Dartmouth The delign upon Exeter being for the preſent 


—.— by ag laid aſide, the army under Fairfax and Cromwell 
thelordHop- appeared before Dartmouth; and took it by ſtorm ;' 
ton defeated, Which being done, they encountered the lord Hop- 

ton at Torrington, and gave him an abſolute defeat; 


and then purſued the only remains of a royal army 
into Cornwall, where prince Charles had his own 
regiment, and other Corniſh troops, which com- 
poſed a body of about five thouſand horſe, and one 
thouſand foot: But not able to reſiſt the mukitudes 
that the parliamentarians were pouring upon him, 
he embarked with ſeveral lords and gentlemen, and 
found reluge in the iſle. of Scilly. His troops were 
left under the command of the lord Hopton, who 
was fo preſſed upon by the parlia ments forces, that 
he was obliged to diſband on the 14th of March; 
ſoon aſter which Exeter was ſurrendered to the par- 
liament. And now lieutenant-general Cromwell 
came up to London from the general, to adviſe a- 
bout the future motion of the army ; and, taking 


his hace: in the Parliament, received the hearty 
thanks 
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the king's affairs were now in a very -low and de- 


| : | | N 2 39 my 4 
"thinks of the Houle for his great and faithful ſee r 
r 0 1 * 2H | 
Fairfax and Cromwell having thus, fcowered 
"the welt, and only Newark remaining in the north, 


* 
8 


ſperate condition. The royaliſts in Oxford had Lord Altley 
indeed ſtill ſome little hopes from a party com- wuted and 


manded by the lord Aſtley, which were the only 
forces in the field for the king; but theſe hopes 


ſoon vaniſhed; for being encountered by colonel 
Morgan near Stow-on-the-Would, he was entirely 


defcated, himſelf and almoſt all his men being ta- 
ken priſoners. . Aſtley was ſo ſenſible of the conſe- 
quence of this defeat, that when he was taken, he 
ſaid to one of the parliament-officers, ** You have 
now done your work and may go to play, unleſs 
you will fall out among yourſelves.“ 


The parliament army, fluſhed with irrefiſtible 


ſucceſs, was now marching to befiege Oxford, the 
King's head quarters and place of his reſidence; 


"who in this extremity reſolved to throw himſelf in- 


to the hands of the Scotch army, then lying before 


Newark. He was adviſed to do this by Monſieur 


Montrevil, the French ambaſſador, who was then 


in the Scotch quarters; and the rather encouraged 


to it, becauſe the animoſities between the Engliſh 
parliament and the Scots, - were now grown very 
high, the latter complaining againſt the former, 
for their delays in ſettling the Preſbyterian govern- 


ment of the church according to the Covenant; and 


for with-holding their pay. In purſuance of this 
reſolution, before the fiege of Oxford could be 


taken priſd- 
| - St 


formed, the king eſcaped from thence on the 27th King eſcapes 


of April. He went away in diſguiſe, accompanied 
only by Dr. Hudſon, and Mr, Aſhburnham, andri- 


ding as ſervant to the latter, with a cloak-bag : 


behind him, They went to Henly, Brentford, and 


X Harrow-on-the-Hill; thence towards St. Albans, 
making their way to Harborough, where they ex- 
F * 
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from Oxford 
to the Scotch 
* 
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. / pedled Monſieur Montrevil, who not being there 
45 Þ& as he had appointed, the king went to Stamford, 
thence to Downham, and ſo to Southam ; where 
finding the French agent, he ſent to general Leven, 
| and was conducted by a troop of horſe to lieutenant- 
Oxford and Seneral Leſlyes quarters. Oxford being cloſe blocked 
all other pla- up, ſurrendered on the 22d of June, and the few 
ces ſubmit remaining garriſons ſoon after, viz, Worceſter, 
to che par- Wallingford, Pendennis-caftle, and Ragland-caſtle. 
lament. The parliament being informed of the king's eſcape 
from Oxford, and arrival in the Scotch army, were 
very much ſtartled at it, and ſent an order to their 
commiſſioners to demand him of then ; requiring 
alſo their army to advance, in order to hinder a 
conjunction of the king's party with the Scots, be- 

ing very jealous of his making terms with them: 

But upon their ſurrendering Newark to the Engliſh, 

which the king had ordered to be delivered up to 
them, and general Leven's forbidding his forces to iF 

have any communication with the king's party, 

| they began to be pretty well ſatisfied for the pre- 
x ſent; and ſo the Scots, having got the king in their ' 
poſſeſſion, marched with him to Newcaſtle, where | 


he ;eceived the parliament's propoſitions for peace; A 

which he not agreeing to, they conſult how to take { 

him out of the hands of the Scots, to ſend them out U 

of England, and to bring him up into ſafer cuſtody. p 

In order to this, they thought it neceſſary to reckon 6 

with the Scots, who offered to accept of a ſum in U 

"groſs, for full diſcharge of their arrears, to be a- fl 

greed on by the commiſſioners. "Theſe concluded ty 

on four hundred thouſand pounds, one Moiety of fi 

which to be paid before their going home, and the n: 

other within ſtated terms. The delievering up of 1 

the king was a tacit condition of this agreement ; * 

and accordingly, the Scots having received two fi 

hundred thouſand pounds, which was ſent down i 

King deli- to them, delievered the king, after he had been with ce 
vered up to them about nine months, into the hands of the paf- 4 
the Englib. - 1jament's commiſſioners, who conducted him to fe 
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us, were the high conteſts between the Preſbyterian 
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Holthby-houſe in Northamptonſhire. Upon this 
Mr. Coke has theſe reflexions : ** Thus this prince, 


who before had ſhifted the worthy members of par- 
. liament from one priſon to another, that they might 
have no benefit of their Habeas-Corpus, is himſelf” 


ſhifted a priſoner from one place to another, with- 
out any hope of an Habeas-Corpus: He that be- 
fore, by bis abſolute will and pleaſure, would with- 
out any law ſeize his ſubjects goods, and commit 
them to priſon, cannot now enjoy his own eſlate 
in his own houſe: He that before arbitrarily raiſed 
ſhip-money, has not now one ſhip to command.” 


—_—. 
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CHAP. V. 


From the conclufion of the furſt and long civil war, 10 the 


king's ſerzure at Holmby by the army. 


THE king's party being ſubdued by the patlia- 
1 ment, who had allo got him into their hands, 
and the Scots having quietly left the kingdom, aud 
ſo the long civil war between the king and the par- 
lament, which had been maintained at the ex- 
pence of ſo much blood and treaſure, being entirely 
ended, the victors began now to quarrel amongſt 


themſelves; aud the differences and diſſenſions in Differences | 


the parliament and army, and chiefly between thoſe ariſe between 
the parlia. - 
ment and ars 


my, 


two. bodics, the civil and military powers, occa- 
ſioned a great deal of uneaſineſs and trouble to the 
nation. 'The foundation of all this, as Ludlow tells 
and Independent parties, the one not enduring any 
ſuperior, nor the other any equal. The Preſbyte- 
nans, ſays he, graſped at the whole power, pro- 
ceeding with equal bitterneſs againſt all other ſects. 
as againſt the epiſcopat party; and finding them-' 

ves ſuperior in both houſes, liule doubted of 
being able to reform the army, and new-model it 
* F 2 again; 
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again; which, without doubt, they. would have at- 
tempted, ' had not the death of the carl of Eſſex, 
who deceaſed about this time, prevented em. 
This party prevailed very much in the e, ſo 
that an addreſs was preſented to the parliament 
from the mayor and common- council, wherem af- 
ter acknowledging the care of the two boules in 
the reformation of the church, &c. they delired, 
that ſuch aſſemblies as were privately held to in- 
troduce new ſeas, might be ſuppreſſed, and that 
thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed, by the name of Inde- 
pendenis might be removed from all employments 
civil and military. Ludlow farther tells us, the 
party in the houſe that were for betraying the 
cauſe of their country, became encouragers of 

- Tuch petitioners as came to them from the city .of 
London, and other places, for a ſpeedy peace, and 
to ſuppreſs ſectaries: The army, both officers and 
ſoldiers, were complained againſt, as holding er- 
roneous and ſchiſmatical doQrines ; and for taking 
upon them to preach and expound the ſcripture, 
not being learned nor ordained.” And as Crom- 
well eſpouſed the Independent party, the parlia- 
ment was particularly jealous of him, and was for 
taking meaſures to diſmiſs him, and his chief par- 
tizans, from their military poſts. Cromwell was 
no leſs jealous of them, and being aware of what 
they deſigned, reſolved to be even with them. Lud- 
low tells us, that as he was walking with him one 
morning in Sir Robert Cotton's garden, he in- 
veighed bitterly againſt the parliament, and ſaid 
familiarly to him, If thy father were alive, he 
would let ſome of them hear what they deſerve ;” 
adding farther, © That it was a miſerable thing 
to ſerve a parliament, to whom let a man be never 
ſo faithful, if one pragmatical fellow amongſt 
them riſe up and aſperſe him, he ſhall never wipe 


it off; whereas, when one ſerves under a general, 
ö Vo he 
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4 he may do as much ſervice, and yet be free from 

; all blame and envy. 

4 Accordingly, from this time n 

* ſecure himſelf, and 2 the deſigns: of the Pref. 

It byterians, made a ſtrong party for military power, 

. | for which he had now a fair opportunity offered 

in him: For the Preſbyterian party in parliament, 

d, knowing that the army was moſtly inclined to the 

C Independents, were carneſlly deſirous to break it; 

4 and the better to facilitate this deſign, under the 

pretence of leſſening their great charge; they re- 

ts ſolved on the diſbanding of ſome troops, and tranſ- ER 
* porting others for the ſervice of Ireland. Cromwell ths —. 
he having timely notice of this reſolution, he, together — army's 
of with Ireton, inſinuated to the ſoldiers, that the par- le of 
of ' lament intended to diſband them without paying de 

ad them their arrears, or ge. to ſend them i into Ireland nen. 

ad to die of ſickneſs and ſamine. Upon this, the ſol- a 

* diers broke out into reviling language againſt the 

"vg aeg ; and; when the orders for diſbanding 

te, ome, and 2 others as before-mentioned, 

D- were ak down. to them, * teſuſed to comply 

43 ' with them. The garlia ment being informed of it, 

ar were very much offended at this behaviour of the 

TY army ; but the prudence aud moderation of major- 

-A | general Skippony, nt_xeportiog che matter to the 

lat .* Houſe,, mae paged the. heat of their reſentment ; 

d- thoyghy ſcveral” rhreatening cxpreſſions came from 

— Tome © Fathem ; which occaſioned Cromwell. then 

bl in the, ouſe, to Ma ga Ludlow in the ear, ſay- 
+ ing, heſe men_wi never leave, till the PAP. "2 
he pull 975 out oy the cars. 2 
= This {pirit of oppoſition being raiſed. i in the ar- PEW 
ng my, they began now more profeſſedly to enter into and council 
ver competition with/the parliament, and to claim a 8 4 
oft ſhare with them in ſettling the kingdom; and that => 

;pe they might | be upon a nearer level with them, they 

al, made choice of a number of ſuch oihcers as they 


he 5 Approved, which. was called the general's council 
f of 
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of officers, and was to reſemble the houſe of peers; 
and three or four out of each regiment, moſt cor- 
porals or ferjeants, were choſen by the common 
foldiers, and called Agitators, who were to anſwer. 
to the houſe of commons. Theſe two bodies met 
ſeverally, and examined all the acts and orders of 
the parliament towards ſettling the kingdom, and 
reforming, dividing, or diſbanding the army; and, 
after ſome conſultations, they unanimouſly reſolved 
and declared, That they would not be divided 
or diſbanded, till their full arrears were paid, and 
till full proviſion was made for liberty of con- 
ſcience; which they ſaid was the ground of the 
- quarrel, tho' hitherto there was fo little ſecurity 
provided in that point, that there was now a 
a a greater perſecution againſt religious and godly 


men, than ever had been in the king's govern- 


ment, when the biſhops were their judges.” 
They added, * That they did not look upon them- 
felves as a band of Janizaries, hired and enter- 
tained only to fight their battles; but that they 
had voluntarily taken up arms for the liberty and 
deſence of the nation, of which they were a part; 


and before they laid down thoſe arms, they would 


fee all thoſe ends well provided fory that the peo- 
ple might not hereafter ſuffer thoſe grievances 
with which they had formerly been"opprefled.” 
Ihree or four of their own members being ſent. 
to the houſe of commons with this d&@kration,. 
they with great confidence delivered it at the bar. 
And ſoon after, the ſoldiers drew up a vindication 
of their proceeding, directing it to their general; 


wherein they complained of a deſign to diſband, 


and new- model the army; Which they ſaid, 
. was a plot contrived by ſome men, who had lately 
taſted of ſovereignty, and being raiſed above the 
ordinary ſphere of ſervants, would fain become 
maſters, and were degenerated into tyrants.” 
For which reaſon they declared, That they would 
- 8 neither 
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neither be employed for the ſervice of Ireland. nor 


ſuffer themſelves to be diſbanded, till their defires © 


were obtained, and the ſubjects rights and liberties 


_ "ſhould be vindicated and ſecured.” This paper 


being ſigned by many inferior officers, the parlia- 
ment declared them enemies to the ate, impriſon- 
ing ſome of them who talked loudeſt: Whereupon 
they drew up another addreſs to their general, com- 
plaining. How diſdainfully they were uſed by 


the parliament, for whom they had ventured their 


lives, and ſpilt their blood; that the privileges 


due to them as ſoldiers, and as ſubjects, were taken 


from them; and when they complained of the in- : 


juries done to them, they were abuſed, — and 
impriſoned.” 


Upon this Fairfax (who was indeed a | Preſbyte- Cromwell 


rian, but was only general in name, Cromwell 
having got the aſcendant over him, and having the 
ſole influence upon the army, which he managed 
as he pleaſed). was prevailed upon to write a letter 
to a member of parliament, who read it to the 
Houſe ; wherein he took notice of ſeveral petitions, 
which were prepared in the city of London, and 


other places againſt the army; adding. That it 


general in 


tat, Fairfax 
only i in name 


was looked upon as ſtrange, that the officers of the 


| army might not be permitted to petition, when ſo 
many petitions were received againſt them; and 
that he much doubted, that the army might draw 


to a rendezvous, and think of taking ſome other 


courſe for their own vindication. 
The parliament was exceedingly troubled at theſe 
proceedings of the army. However, they reſolved 


not to ſuhmit to, or be governed by thoſe who 


were their ſervants, and lived upon their pay: 


And therefore, after many ſevere expreſſions againſt 


the preſumption of ſeveral officers arid ſoldiers, 
| they declared, That whoſoever ſhould refuſe, be- 
ing commanded, to engage in the ſervice of Ire- 
land, ſhould be diſbanded,” ” But the army would 
X by 


1 


* . * * N 
E c — * a 
5 a , 
a * 


mne 


Declaration by no means recede from the reſolutions they had 
of the oat taken, and falling into a direct and high mutiny, 
— i — called for the arrears due to them, which they knew 
terwards raf. here, und how to levy for themſetues ; nor would they 
ed out of be at all pacified, till the declaration of the parlia- 
ther journal- ment againſt them was raſed out of their journal- 
book, and a month's pay ſent to them: Nor did 
this ſatisfy them, but they ſtill gave out, That 
they knew how to make themſelves as conſiderable 
as the parliament, and where to have their fervice 


A committee better eſteemed and requitted,” ' This fo ſtartled 


of the parlia- the parliament, that they ſent a committee of the 
ment fent to lords and commons, ſome whereof were not at all 

treat with a 5 
committee of ungrateſul to the army, to treat with a committee 
abe army. of officers, upon the beſt means to be ufed, for 
compoſing theſe differences. By which method of 
. proceeding the army ſeemed to be put upon a le- 
vel with the parliament; and this alſo diſpoſed 
general Fairfax to a greater concurrence with the 
humour of the army, when he ſaw it was fo much 

complied with, and ſubmitted to by all men. 

Cromwells Cromwell hitherto thought it neceſſary: to keep 
management himſelf as fair with the parliament as poflible ; 
one Par for which purpoſe, having a rare knack at diſſimu- 
ation, he would ſeem highly diſpleaſed with the 
inſolence of the ſoldiers; and being ſtill in the 
houſe of commons, when any of their addreſſes were 
- preſented, inveighed bitterly againſt their preſump- 
tion. He alfo propoſed, That the general might 
be ſent down to the army; who, he ſaid, would 
ſoon conjure down this ' mutinqus ſpirit: And he 
was ſo eaſily believed; that he himſelf was once or 
twice ſent to reduce them to order; and having 
Raid two or three days with them, he would again 
return to the parliament, and make heavy com- 
plaints Of the great licenſe that was got into the 
army ; that, for his own part, by the artifice of his 
enemies, and of thoſe who defired that the nation 
fhould be again imbrued in blood, he was rendered 
| o 


* 
* 
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ſo odious to them, that they had deſigned to kill! 
him, if he had not timely eſcaped out of their. | 
hands,” But notwithſtanding this, he was greatly 

ſuſpeted by many, of having under-hand encou- 
raged the army's proceedings; and the moſt ative 
officers and agitators were believed to be his own 
_ would do nothing without his 5 
rection; ſo that it was privately reſolved by the ,, _. IN 
chief members of the bout of eee. chat 5 bf, pany «= 4 
he came the next day into the houſe, which he him. | 
ſeldom failed to do, they would ſend him to the 
Tower. | 
This defign could not be managed ſo ſecretly, 

but Cromwell got intelligence of it; and ſo when | 
the houſe the next day expected every minute to fee -*_ 4 
him come in, they had notice given them, that he Which he 

was met out of the town by break of day, with on- elcapes, 

ly one ſervant, making what haſte he could towards 

the army, where he had ordered a rendezvous of 

ſome regiments of the horſe, and from whence he 

ſent a letter to the houſe of commons, to acquaint 

them, That having the night before received 2 Ii, letter to 
letter from ſome officers of his own regiment, That the parlia- 

the jealouſy the troops had conceived of him, and ment, 

of his want of kindneſs towards them, was much | 5 
abated, ſo that they believed, if he would forth- | 

with come down to them, they would all by his 

advice be ſoon reclaimed ; upon this he had made 

all the haſte he could, and did find, that the ſol- 

diers had been abuſed by miſinformation ; and that 

he hoped to diſcover the fountain. from whence it 

{prung ; and in the mean time defired, that the ge- 

neral, and the other officers of the horſe, or ſuch 

as remained about the town, might be immediately 


Tent to their quarters; and he believed it would be 


very requilite, in order to the ſuppteſſion of the late 
diſtempers, and for the prevention of the like for . 
the future, to have a general rendezyous of the * 
— W 0 | 2 
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Sir Harbotle 


Grimſton's 
tory con- 
cerning him. 
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of which the.general would beſt conſider,” when he 
came down; which he wifhed might be haſtened.” 
This account of Cromwell's management with 
the parliament, leads me to infert here what Sir 
Harbotle Grimſton related to biſhop Burnet, con- 
cerning him, as we have it in the firſt volume of 
the biſhop's hiſtory, p. 45. During the contells 


between the army and the parliament (for we can- 


not exactly aſſign the time when this happened) two 


officers brought an account to Grimlton, that at a 
meeting of the officers, it being propoſed to purge 


the army better, that they might know who to 


confide in; Cromwell thereupon ſaid, he was ſure 
of the army, but there was another body that want- 
ed more to be purged, namely, the houſe of'com- 
mons, and he believed the army only could do that, 
Grimſton brought the officers to the lobby of the 
houſe, where they were reſolved to juſtify what 
they had ſaid; and the commons having then 
ſomething in debate, he diverted it, ſaying, he had 
a matter of privilege of the higheſt nature to lay 
before them, which concerned the being and free- 
dom of the houſe; and then he accuſed Cromwell 
of a delign to put a force upon them, and having 
his witneſſes at the door, requeſted they might be 
examined, Accordingly they were brought to the 
bar, and juſtified all they had related to him, and 
gave a full account of what had paſſed at the meet- 
ings of the officers ; which done, they withdrew ; 
when Cromwell falling down on his knees, made 
a folemn prayer to God, atteſting, his innocence, - 
and his zeal for the intereſt of the houſe. This he 
did with great vehemence ard many tears, and 
then made fo long a ſpeech in his own vindication, 


that he tired the houſe, and wrought fo much on 


his party, that what the officers laid, was fo little 
credited, that if it had been moved, Sir Harbotle 
believed, he and they would be fent to the Tower. 


Cromwell however no ſoofter got out of the houſe, 


but 


him. by ſending him with a command to Ireland, 
- which, as things ſtood, he would be glad to ac- 
kept. But this would not ſatisfy Hollis; and ſo 

when he came to the houſe, he brought the matter 


chem of what the Preſbyterian party was doing in 


ton and ſome others, were ſain to fly; and thereby 


they, as BY called it, purged the houſe, and 
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but reſolving to trull himſelf no more with them, 
he haſtened to the army; and a few days after he 
brought them up, and forced a great many from 
the houſe, It was his opinion. it ſeems, as the 
biſhop obſerves, with many in thoſe times, that in 
great occaſions, when ſome were called to extraor- 
dinary ſervices; they were excuſed from the com- 
mon rules of morality ; which they, thought was 


the caſe of the Judges among the Ifraclites, 
Another flory related by Mr. Locke, in his Me- And Mr, 


moirs, relating to the life of Sir Anthony Aſhley © Ss, 
Cooper, firſt earl of Shaſiſbury, may be likewiſe 
proper to be here inſerted. He tells us, it hap- 
pened one morning that Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper 
calling upon Mr. Hollis (viz. after their reconcilia- 
tion, which he alſo relates) in his way to the houſe; 
he ſound him in a great heat againſt Cromwell, 
ſaying, he was refolved to bring him to puniſh- 
ment. Sir A. A. ſhewed him how dangerous ſuch 
an attempt might be, earneſtly diſſuaded him from 
it, and told him tt would be enough to get rid of 


to a debate, and it was moved, that Cromwell, 
and. thoſe guilty with him, ſhould be puniſhed, 
Cromwell being then in the houſe, no ſooner heard 
this, but he ſtole out, took horſe, and poſted to 
the army (which my author ſays, as he remem- 
bers, was at Triploe-Heath) where he informed 


"x 


the houſe, and made ſuch uſe of it to them, tha 
they now united together under him, who ſorth- 


with led them away to London, giving out mena- 
ces againſt Hollis and his party, who, with Staple- 


the Independent party becoming the Alronger, 


(G 2 turned 
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turned ont the Preſbyterians. Soon after, Crom- 
well meeting Sir A. A. told him, © Jam beholden 
to you for your kindneſs to me; for you. 1 hear, 
were for letting me go. without puniſhment; but 
your friend, God be thanked, was not wile enough 
to take your advice.” But to return: 

The king ta- The king was all this while at Holmby : but the 
= — animoſities between the parliament and army ſtill 
| . continuing and increaſing, the agitators feared the 
to the army. Parliament would now for their own ſecurity re- 

Xs ceive him upon any terms, or rather put themſelves 

under his protection, that they might the better 

ſubdue the army and reduce them to obedience. 
Wherefore, being inſtigated thereto by Cromwell, 

they on the gth of June, ſent cornet Joyce, one of 
their body, with a party of horſe, to take the king 
Out of the hands of the parliament commiſſioners, 
and bring him away to the army. Accordingly, 

Joyce about midnight drew up his horſe in order 
before Holmby-houſe, demanding entrance. Colo- 
nel Greaves, and major-general Brown, who being 
alarmed, had doubled the guardsj enquiring his 
name and buſineſs ; he ſaid, his name, was Joyce, 
a cornet in colonel Whalley's regiment, and his 
buſineſs was to ſpeak with the king. Being aſked 
from whom, he ſaid, *. From myſelf, my errand 
is to the king, I muſt and I will ſpeak with him.” 
Greaves and Brown commanded their men within 

to ſtand to their arms; but they ſeeing them to be 
their fellow-ſoldiers of the ſame army, opened the 
gates, and ſhook hands with them as old friends. 
The cornet placed his centinels at the commiſſion- 
ers chamber-doors, and went himſelf by the back- 
ſtairs, directly to the king's bed-chamber. The 
grooms being much ſurprized, deſired him to lay 
aſide his arms, and aſſured him, that in the morn- 
ing he ſhould ſpeak with the king: But he with 
ſword and piſtol inſiſted to have the door opened, 
and made ſo much noiſe that it awaked his majeſty, 
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who ſent him out word. That he would not riſe 
nor ſpeak with him till the morning;” upon which 


the cornet retired in a huff. The king getting up 


early in the morning, ſent for him, who with great 


boldneſs told his majeſty, he was commanded to 
remove him. Whereupon the king deſired the 
commilhoners might be called; but Joyce ſaid, 
they had nothing to do, but to return to the par- 
liament.” Being aſked for a fight of his inſtructi- 
ons, he told his majeſty, * he- ſhould ſee chem 
preſently;“ ſo drawing up his troop in the inner 
court, "Theſe, Sir, ſaid he, are my inſtruQtions.” 
The king having took a good view of them, and 
finding them to be proper men, well mounted and 
armed, told the cornet with a ſmile, © His inſtruc- 


tions were in fair characters, legible without ſpell- 


ing. Joyce then preſſing the king to go along with 
him, his majeſty refuſed, unleſs the commiſſioners, 
might attend him; to which the cornet replied, 


„He was indifferent, they might go if they would: 
So the king being attended by the commiſſioners . 
of the parliamerſt, went along with Joyce and was 


that night conducted by him to colonel Montague's 


houſe at Hinchingbrook, and the next night to Sir 


John Cutt's at Childerſley near Cambridge. Here 
Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, Skippon, and many 


other officers came to wait upon the king, and ſome 
of them kiſſed his hand. Tis ſaid, That Joyce be- 


ing told, that the general was diſpleaſed with him, 


for taking the king from Holmby, he anſwered, 
That lieutenant-general Cromwell had given him 
orders at London to do all that he had done;” and 
indeed Fairfax now reſigned himſelf entirely to 
Cromwell's judgment, who led and governed him 


as he pleaſed. And though he was at firſt diſſatisfied 
with this proceeding of Joyce, yet Cromwell ſoon 


appeaſed him, by repreſenting to him,“ That no- 
thing could have been done of greater advantage to 
the army and their generals, to the church and 3 
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than what Joyce had been doing: That the king 


was on the point of making au accommodation 
with the parliament, who had determined to. ſend 
colonel Greaves to fetch him; and il Joyce had not 
{etched him, there would have been an end of both 


othcers and army, and all the pains they had taken 


for the publick good, would not only have been 


| uleleſs, but criminal.“ 


Eleven mem- 
bers ima a 
peached by 
the army. 
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From the king's ſeizure at Holmby, to his departure to 
the iſle of Wight. 


HE parliament received the news of the 
king's ſeizure by the army, with the utmoſt 
amazement and conſternation: But this was not 
all; for about this time, the army drew up a charge 
of high-treaſon againſt eleven members of the houſe 
of commons, viz. Mr. Denzil Hollis, Sir Philip 
Stapleton, Sir John Clotworthy, Serjeant Glyn, Mr. 
Anthony Nichols, Mr. Walter Long, Sir William 
Lewis, Colonel Edward Harley, Sir William Wal- 
ler, Colonel Maſſey, and Sir John Maynard; for 
betraying Ge cauſe of the patliament, endeavouring 


| to break and deſtroy the army, &c. This charge 


was accompanied with a declaration, ſhewing the 
reaſon of what they had done, affirming, that they 
were obliged by — duty ſo to do, as they ten- 
dered the preſervation of the publick cauſe, and ſe- 
curing the -good people of England from being a 

rey to their enemies. The great end of this charge 
of treaſon, being rather to hinder theſe-members, 
who were the chief of the Preſbyterian party, from 
ufing their influence in the houſe (which was very 
great) in oppoſition to the proceedings of the army, 


25 than the proceeding capitally againſt them, they 


determined 


ſurther ttouble, or themſelves to any more ha- 


Sir Thomas Widdrington, colonel Birch, Mr. 


meant by it. a 


mit of. And indeed the king himſelf began to 


LIV ERC C FEOMHYEL I. 
determined rather voluntarily to withdraw chems . 
lelves; than to put the parliament or army to any. 


zard. 

As theſe eleven members were the chief of the 
Preſbyterian party in parliament; ſo at the head 
of the oppoſite party (who were all called Indepen- 
dents, tho“ made up of men of different perſuaſi- 
ons, as well as of real Independents) were lieute- 
nant-general Cromwell, colonel Ludlow, John 
Lille, Efq; Sir Henry Vane, Henry Marten, Efqz 
= Arthur Haſlerigg, Sir Henry Mildmay, lord 

ey of Groby, lord Monſon, Anthony Stapley, 
145 Mites Coches, Eſq; &c. There was another 
party in the houſe of commons who declared or 
neither ſide, as Mr, Pierpont, Bulſtrode White- 
lock, Efq; Oliver St. John, Eſq; John Crew, Efq; 


Goodwyn, Sir John Hippelly, Kc. who ſometimes 
voted with the Preſbyterians and ſometimes with 
the Independents, as they thought conduced moſt 
to the fervice of the ſlate; and generally they went. 
with thoſe that were for fatisfaQtion and ſecurity, 
till it was known that the death of the king was 


Cromwell's great deſign was to hinder any con- , 
junction between the king and the Preſbyterians; delgu of on 
and having now gotten him into his own hand $, ſloring the 
he was for endeavouring his reſtoration, by means king by 
of the Independents, thinking that thereby liberty de 20 of the 
of conſcience would be the better booked which > gone 
the Preſbyterian hierarchy would not ſo well ad- 


think that his condition was altered for the better; 
and to look upor the Independent intereſt as-more 
conffting with Epiſcopacy than the Preſbyterian, 
for that it might ſubſiſt under any form, which 
the other could not do. What encouraged the 
king the more, was, that he was much more civil- 
ly treated _ his being in the army, than he- was - 
beſore, 2 2 
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| before, whilſt he was the parliament's priſonet at 
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The LIFE of 


Holmby. He was now indeed to make bis involun- 
tary progreſs according to the motion of the army, 


and fo at length was brought to Hampton-Court; 


but he was every where allowed to appear in ſtate 
and luſtre, his nobility about him; his chaplains 
in waiting, and all ſervants permitted to attend in 
their proper places. The army had allo ſent an 


. addreſs to him, full of proteſtatious of duty, be- 


ſeeching him, That he would be content, for 
ſome time, to reſide among them, until the affairs 
of the kingdom were put into ſuch a poſture, as 
he might find all things to his own content, and 
ſecurity; which they infinitely deſired to ſee as 


_ ' ſoon as might be, and to that purpoſe made daily 


His behavi- 
our towards 


the king. 


inſtances to the parliament. Cromwell iĩudeed 
thought fit at firſt to be ſomething upon the re- 
ſerve in this matter, for fear of increaſing the par- 
liament's jealouſy of him. 'The lord Clarendon 
tells us, That he and Ireton had been with his ma- 
jeſty, without either of them offering to kiſs his 
hand; that the king uſed all the addreſs he could 
towards them, to get ſome promiſe from them, as 
knowing them to have the greateſt influence upon 
the army; but that they were ſo reſerved, and 


ſtood ſo much upon their guard, and ſpoke ſo fe- 


words, that nothing could be gathered ſrom what 
they ſaid; and they deſired to be excuſed for not 
ſeeing his majeſly often, upon the great jealouſies 
the parliament had of them, towards whom they 
profeſſed all fidelity. But after ſome time, their 
behaviour toward his majeſty was mote free and 
open, they viſited, him more frequently, and had 
longer conferences' with him; and Cromwell in 
particular is ſaid to have promiſed him, That if 
he and his party would fit ſtill, and neither act or 
declare againſt the army, they would reſtore him, 
and make him the moſt glorious prince in Chriſten- 
dom.” Tho' we are told, that in private among 
his ſriends, he boaſled, That now he had Sor 
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IV ER CROMWELE. * 
the king in his power, he could act as he wass 
Taclin'd.” 27 
Tue parliament at this time feared nothing ſo 
much, as that the army would make a firm con- 
junction with the king, and unite with his party, 
of which there was ſo much ſhew; and many im- 
prudent perſons, who vety much deſired it, bragged 
too much of it; whereupon the two houſes ſent a 
committee to his majeſty, with an addreſs of ano- 
ther train than they had lately uſed, making ma- 
ny proteſtations of duty, and declaring, © That if 
he was not in all reſpects treated as he ought to 
| be, and as he deſired, it was not their fault, who 
3 were deſirous he might be at full liberty, and do 
| what he would.” The army at the ſame time was 
not without jealouſy, that the king hearkened to 
ſome ſecret propoſitions from the Preſbyterian par- 
ty, and deſigned to make an abſolute breach be- 
tween the patliament and the army; which occa- 
fioned Ireton to ſay to him; © Sir, you have an * 
intention to be arbitrator between the parliament a, 
and us, and we mean to be ſo between you an 
the parliament.” The king, in che mean time, 
finding himſelf courted on all hands, was ſo con- 
ident of his own importance, as to imagine him- 
ſelf able to turn the ſcale to what fide ſoever he 
pleaſed. In this temper he was when Sir John 
Berkley came to him; which he did, after leave 
obtained from Cromwell, who alſo confirmed with 
his own mouth what Sir Allen Appeſley had be- 
before communicated to Sir John, with this *addi- 
tion, That he thought no man could enjoy his 
life and eftate quietly, unleſs the king hag his 
right; which, he ſaid, they had already declared 
to the world in general terms, and would more 
particularly very ſoon, wherein they would com- 
prize the ſeveral intereſts of the Royaliſts, Preſby- 
terians, and Independents; as far as they were con- 
ſiſtent with one another.” Some time after, tis ſaid, 
Sir John meeting him at Reading, as he was com- 
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Agitators 


and Crom- 

well doubt- 
ful of one 
another's fin- 


cerity to- 


wards the 


king, 


Intereſt ſeemed to invite him to.” 


Sp 


& * 


The M fs. 


ing from the king at Caverſham, Cromwell told 
him, That he had lately ſeen the tendereſt fight 
that ever his eyes beheld, which was the interview 
between the % 

| plentifully at the remembrance of it, ſaying, 


ing aud his children;” and. wept 


„ That never man was ſo abuſed in his finiſter 
opinion of the king, who he thought was the 
moſt upright and conſcientious man in the three - 
kingdoms; that the Independent party were ivfi- 
nitely obliged to him, for not conſenting to the pro- 


. poſitions ſent to him at Newcaſtle, which would 


have totally ruined them, and which his, majeſty's 
| Concladiog 
with this wiſh, © That God would be pleaſed to 
look upon him, according to the ſincerity of his 
heart towards the king.” OG: 21171 

The army in general, as well as Cromwell, ap- 
peared at this time to be very zealous for the king's 


intereſt, and yet they ſeemed ſomewhat to ſuſpect 


the reality of one another's intentions. Some of 
the principal agitators, with whom Sir John Berk- 
ley converſed at Reading, declared to him their jea- 


louſy, that Cromwell was not fincere for the king, 


and deſired him, if he found him falſe, to inform 
them of it, promiſing, that they would endeavour 
to ſet him right, either with or againſt his will. 
Major Huntingdon, an officer in Cromwell's regi- 
ment, who was entruſted by him to command the 
guard about his majeſty, became wholly devoted 
to the royal intereſt, and by the king's order 


brought two general officers to Berkley, as perſons 


in whom he might confide. Theſe two di ſeourſed 


frequently with him, and aſſured him. That a 
conjunction with the king was univerſally defired 
by the officers and agitators, and that Cromwell and 
Ireton were great diſſemblers, if they were not real 
in it; but that the army was ſo bent upon it at pre- 
ſent, that they durſt not ſhew themſelves other- 


wiſe,” They likewiſe informed him, That 
_ propoſals were drawn up by Ireton, wherein 
| | | Epiſcopacy 


8 5 
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| Epiſcopacy was uot required to be aboliſhed, nor 


any of the king's party wholly ruined, nor the Mi- 
litia to be taken away from the crown;” and ad- 


viſed, That his majeſty would without delay 
conſent to them, there being no aſſurance of the 
army, which they had obſerved 'already to have 
changed more than once. Cromwell himſelf was 


alſo doubtful of the army. In all his conferences 


with Beckley, he appeared exceeding defirous of a 
ſpeedy agreement with the king, inſomuch that he 
ſometimes blamed Ireton's ſlowneſs in perſecting 
the propoſals, and his backwardneſs in coming 
up to his majeſly's ſenſe ; and on the other hand 


would wiſh, that Sir John Berkley would act more 


frankly, and not tie himſelf up by narrow princi- 
ples; always declaring, * That he doubted the 
army would not perſiſt in their good intentions to- 
wards the king. BE f | 


By this time Mr. Aſhburnham was arrived, to the Mr. Ae. 
king's great ſatisfaction. Sir John Berkley converſed burnham age 
chiefly with the agitators; but Aſhburnham was tives. 


ſoon of another mind, and openly declared, That 
having always uſed the beſt company, he would 


not converſe with ſuch ſenſeleſs fellows as the agi- 


fators ; that if the officers could be gained, they 
would, without doubt, be able to command their 
own army; and that he determined to apply him- 


ſelf wholly to them. Hereupon there was ſoon ob- A 


os comes 


ſerved a great familiarity between him and Whal- ow with 
ley,, who commanded the gyard that attended the — 


king, as alſo a cloſe correſpondence with Cromwell 
and his ſon-in-law Jreton, meſſages daily paſſing 
from the king to the head quarters: Which ſoon 


gave the reſt of the army a ſuſpicion of ſome pris 
vate treaty being carried on with the king; who 


being likewiſe encouraged by the Preſbyterian party 


(the lord Lauderdale, and ſeveral of the city of Lon- King diſlikes. 
don, afluring him, that they would oppoſe the army che army's 
to their death) when the propoſals were brought to propolaty, 


9 him, 
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At which it 
is diſguſted. 


The LIFE of / 
him, and his concurrence humbly defired by the 
army, he entertained their commiſſioners with very 
diſobliging language, ſaying, That no man ſhould 
ſuffer for his ſake, and that he repented of nothing 
ſo much, as that he paſſed the bill againſt the earl 


of Stafford; and that he would have the church 


eſtabliſhed according to law by the propoſals ; for. 
there was nothing mentioned in them concerning 
church- government. The propoſals were indeed 
much more moderate than thoſe ſent to him from 
the parliament; but he unhappily thought, they 
proceeded only from the neceſſity they had of him, 
and in diſcourſing with them, would frequently uſe 
theſe or the like expreſſions, © You cannot do wich- 
out me; you will fall to ruin, if I do not ſuſtain 
you.” Not only the officers of the army who were 
preſent, but the king's own party, appeared ex- 
ceedingly aſtoniſhed at this kind of proceeding ; 
whereupon he began to ſoften his former diſcourſe, 
but it was too late; for colonel Rainſborough, who 
ſeemed leaſt of all to deſire an agreement with him, 
immediately going out from the conference, went 
directly to the army, and gave them to underſtand 
what treatment their commiſſioners and propoſals 


had met with from the king. 


Let us now ſee how matters ſtood between the 
arliament, army, and city at this time. - The city, 
who hated the army, had their militia ſettled on 
the 4th of May, in the management of the Preſ- 


byterians, who were very diligent in compleating 


their companies ; But this was contrary to the de- 
ſign of the army, and judged to be a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt it; whereupon Fairfax, who in every thing 
was influenced by Cromwell, upon the 12th of 


June wrote a letter to the parliament, + That the 


militia of the city of London might be put into the 


hands of ſuch as were better affected io the army.“ 
This the parliament quietly ſubmitted to, and 


July 23d repeal'd the ordinance of the 4th of _=_ 
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The common-council being hereupon aſſerubled, 


reſolved to petition the parliament againſt it, which 


they accordingly did on the 26th ; and preſently 
aſter, many thouſand citizens, young men and ap- 

rentices, went' in a body and delivered another 
petition, ſetting forth, **' That to order the city's 
Militia was the city's birth-right, belonging to 
them by charters confirmed in partiamept ; ſor de- 
fence whereof, they had ventured their lives as far 
as the army; and therefore they deſired, that the 
Militia might be put again into the ſame hands, 
in which it was put with the parliament's and 
city's conſent, by the ordinance of the 4th of May.“ 


Upon the reading of this petition, the houſe of - 


peers immediately revoked, the ordinance of the 23d 
of July, and renewed that of the 4th of May, and 


ſent it down to the commons for their conſent; 


2 — 


45 
* - 1 


which they durſt not refuſe, the apprentices be- The parlia- 
having themſelves ſo inſolently, that they would ment infult- 


* let the door of the houſe be ſhut, and ſome ed - 


f them got in amongſt them: And ſome time af- 
ter, when the - houſe broke up, the ſpeaker was 
forced back into the chair. by the violence of the 


_ multitude, who detained him and the members, 
till they obliged them to paſs a vote, That the 


King ſhould come forthwith to London;“ and an- 
other, That he ſhould be invited to come with 
honour, freedom, and ſafety.” And then both 
houſes adjourned for four days. 

In this interval, ſeveral members, and the ſpeak- 


* 
- 


ers of both houſes, being apprehenſive. of danger ſeveral mem- 


from ſuch tumults, repaired to the army, complain- 


bers fly tothe 


ing of the violences upon the parliament. The _ ws 


army could not have deſired a greater advantage 


than chis gave them, who therefore received the 


ſent from heaven ſor their good, ſhewed them all 
jmaginable reſpeR, profeſſed all ſubmiſſion to them, 


as to the parliament of England, and declared, 


That 


wm - 


. 


two ſpeakers with the members, as ſo many angels 


8 HITS 27: 

* « That they would re-eſtabliſh them in their full 
power, or periſh in the attempt.” After the four 
days adjournment, the remainder of the parliament 
met; and both houſes miſſing their ſpeakers, chole 
them new ones, and paſled the following votes. 
Firſt, ** That the king fhould come to London.“ 

| Secondly, * That the Militia of London ſhould be 
authorized to raiſe forces for the defence of the city. 

Thirdly, © That power be given to the ſame Mili- 

— tia to chuſe a general.” Fourthly, That the 

| eleven meinhers impeached by the army, {ſhould 

te ſume their ſeats in parliament. | 

The citizens armed with theſe powers, proceed 

to raiſe forces under the command of Waller, Maſ- 

* fey and Pointz; but they were very much diſcou- 
raged in their proceedings by the news of the ge- 
neral rendezvous of the army upon Hounſlow-heath, 
where the two ſpeakers appeared with their maces, 
and ſuch members as accompanied them, viz, the 
earls of Northumberland, Saliſbury, and Kent, the 
lord Grey of Werke, the lord Howard, the lord 
Wharton, the earl of Mulgrave, and the lord Say, 
and fix lords more, with the ear] of Mancheſter, 
their ſpeaker; and about an hundred members of. 
the houſe of commons, with their ſpeaker, Mr. 
Lenthal. Beſides, the borough of Southwark wag 
generally for the army, which was now _—— 
towards London, to reſtore the members who fled 
to them, to their places and authorities. Part of the 

army ſeized upon the block-houſe at Graveſend, 

aud blocked yp the city by water towards the Eaſt, 
and the general with the reſt of the ariny, towards 

the Weſt. Upon this, the aldermen and common- 
council of the city deſerted their three generals, 

and ſent to Faiifax for a pacikication ; which he 
granted them upon theſe conditions, Firſt, © That 

they ſhould deſert the parliament then fitting, and the 

eleven members. Secondly, © That they ſhould 

recal their late declaration.” Thirdly, that they 
ſhould relinquiſh their preſent Militia.” Tony: 
RS... 
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That they ſhould deliver up to the general all 1 
their forts, and the tower of London.” Fifthly, 
That they ſhould diſband all the forces they 
| had lately raiſed, and do all things elſe, which 
were neceſſary for the publick tranquility.” 
The next day, Cromwell marched to Weſtmin- 
ſer, and placed the guards in the court, in the hall, 
and even at the doors of the two houſes : and a lit- 
tle after, general Fairfax conducted the ſeveral mem- 
bers who had fled to the army, to their ſeats in 
parliament; where they annulled all the acts and 
orders which had paſſed ſince the 26th of July. Two 
days after, the army marched, as it were, in tri- 
umph thro' the city, the general leading the avant- 
guard, major-general Skippon the main body, and 
Cromwell the rear-guard; and all the ſoldiers hav- 
ing laurel-branches in their hats. After this pom- 
pous march, the army was diſtributed into quar- 
ters, in Kent, Surrey, and Eſſex; and thus they 
farronnded the city. | 
The city being ſubdued, and the parliament and Fations arife 
army ſeemingly reconciled, there now aroſe differ- in the am. 
ences in the army itſelf, The agitators, no long- 
er inclined to an- agreement with the king, were 
very much diſturbed at ſome of the great officers, . 1 
Who were ſtill for promoting ſuch an agreement: 
And many in the army complained of the iatima- 
ey of Sir John Berkley and Mr. Aſhburnham with 
the chief officers of the army, declaring to the. 
council of- agitators, that the doors of Cromwell 
and Ireton were open to them, when they were 
ſhut to thoſe of the army. Cromwell was very un- 
eaſy at theſe diſcourſes, and informed the kings 
party of them, telling Aſhburaham and Berkley, 
That if he were an honeſt man, he had ſaid 
enough of the ſincerity of his intentions; and if he 
Were not, nothing was enough; and therefore he e 
conjured them, as they tendered the king's ſer- 1 
Vice, not to come fo frequemly to his quarters, 
it to ſend privately to him; the ſuſpicion of him 
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being ſo great, chat he was afraid to lie in them 
___ himſelf.” Thus the agitators, who were ſuppoled 
= io be firſt ſet up by Cromwell to oppoſe the par- 
Ap liament's deſign of diſbanding, began, to be very 
troubleſome to him, and were at length ſo ſer 
againſt him, that he was forced for his on ſaſety 
to make his peace with them, by abandoving the 
king's intereſt: as we ſhall ſee hereafter... . _ 
About three weeks after the atmy entered Lon- 
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ow, the parliament thought fit to addreſs' them- 
Telves to the king, in the old propoſitions of New- 
Po” caſtle, ſome, particulars concerning the-Scots only 
excepted. His majeſty adviſing with Berkley aud 
| Aſhburnham, and ſome others about him, upon 
Cromwell this matter, twas concluded to, be unſafe for him 
one 70 io treat with the parliament, whilſt the army were 
reſet * 8 the maſters; And {ome ſay, that inſtructions were 
parliaments given by Cromwell and other officers, “ That if 
propoſitions. the king would aſſent to their propoſals. lower 
; than thoſe of the parliament, the army would 
ſeettle him again in his, throne.“ However 
it was, the king thought fit to wave the parlia» 
©  ment's propoſitions, or any treaty upon them, 
_ and delired a perſonal treaty upon the propoſals of 
the army. The officers of the' army having-ſeen 
his anſwer before it was ſent, ſeemed to be 
well pleaſed with it, and promiſed. to do all they 
could to procure a perſonal treaty; and aceord- 
 Ingly Cromwell and Ireton, and many of their 
party in the houſe preſſed his majeſly's defires with 
great earneſineſs; but, contrary to their expeQati- 
ons, they met with a vigorous oppoſition from ſuch | 
as had already conceived a jealouſy of their pri- 
vate agreement with the king, and now thought 
themſelves ſure of it; the ſuſpicions of them grow- 
ing ſo-ſtrong, that they were looked upon as, betray- 
ers of the cauſe, and loſt almoſt all their friends in 
the parliament. The army likewiſe, which lay they 
about Putney, were no leſs diſſatisfied with their 
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proceedings,” of which they received daily infor- The army 
mation from thoſe that came to them from. Lon- Prejudiced 
don; ſo that the agitators began to complain openly e 1 
in countil, both of the king and the malignants 
about him, and declared. That. fince the king 
had rejected their propoſals, they were no farther 


engaged to him; but that they were now to con- 
ſult their own ſafety; and the public good, and 


having the power devolved upon them by the de- 
ciſion of the ſword, to- which both parties had ap- 
pealed, and being convinced that monatchy was 
inconſiſtent with the good of the nation, they re- 
ſolved to uſe their endeavours to reduce the go- 
vernment of England to the form of a Common- 
wealth.“ They alſo deſigned to have ſeized Aſh- 
burnham and Berkley, for negotiating the treaty 2 
they ſuppoſed to have been carried on between the * ſury of | 
king and Cromwell; and carrying their fury yet 9 
further, were reſolved to wreſt the king out of the 
hands of the two traitors, as they called Cromwell 
and Ireton. Theſe things ſtruck à great terror into 
theſe two leaders, ſo that they thought it neceſſa 
to draw the army to a general rendezyous, which, 
they could the better bring about, becauſe, moſt of 


the great officers were ſlill well affected to the king, 


and diſliked theſe proceedings of the agitators, whoſe 
exorbitant power they hoped by that means to ſup- 


' preſs. But the agitators having notice of the intend- 


ed rendezvous, and guefling at the deſign of it, uſed 

their utmoſt endeavours to prevent it, and reſolved 

before-hand to ſeize on the perſon of the king. 

Cromwell in the mean time acquainted the By Crom- 

king wich the danger he was in, and aſſuring him wells advice 

of his real ſervice, proteſted to him, that it was ** 

not in his power to undertake for his ſecurity in the .... from 

place where he now reſided. Hereupon the king Hampton- 

was refolved to make his eſcape from Hampton Court. 

Court; and ſome adviſed him to ſecure his perſon 

by leaving the kingdom _ to this he objected. 
vi} that 
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tg the rendezvous being appointed for the nent 
week, he was unwilling to quit the army till that 
was over; becauſe, if the ſuperior officers pre- 
vailed. they would be able to make good their 
engagements ; if not, they myſt apply themſelves 
to him for their own. fecurity, Several other ad- 
vices were offered him; but he at laſt reſolved to go 
to the Iſle of Wight, being very probably, as Lud- 
lo obſerves, recommended thither by Cromwell, 

who, as well as the king, had a good opinion of 
. colonel Hammond the governor, who was one of 
the army. Purſuant to this reſolution, the king 
teft Hampton-Court in the night, Berkley and Afh- 
burnham with ſome others accompanying him; 
and on the 19th of November they all went over 
to the Iſle of Wight, being conducted thither by 
Hammond himſelf, who the day before came to 
wait on his majeſty at Titchfield. 


CHAP. VII. 

* the King's eſcape from Hampton-Court, and de- 
parture to the Me of Wight, to the * out of the 
ſecond civil war. | 


HE parliament being mformed of the king's 
: withdrawing himſelf from Hampton-Court, 
was in a terrible conſternation, and immediately 
paſſed an ordinance, declaring, * That it ſhould' 
be conſiſcation of eftate, and loſs of life, for any 
to harbour, or conceal the king's perſon, with- 
out giving information to the parhament.” And 
being now moſtly devoted to the army, they cauſed 
ſome of the moſt noted Prefbyterians houſes to be 
ſearched ; and ſent poſts to all the ports of the 
kingdom, That they might be ſhut, and no per- 


b permitted to embark, leſt the king in diſ- 


gaiſe ſhould tranſport himſelf.” And a proclama- 
tion was publiſhed, for the baniſhing all ſuch as 
had 


letters from colonel Hammond, of the king's com- 
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had ever borne arms for the king, from, the city, | /' - 

or any place within twenty miles of it. But with» 


in two days their fears were all removed by Crom- - 
well's informing the houſe, © That he had received 


ing to the Iſle of Wight, and that he remained 
there in Gariſbrook-Caſtle till the parliament's plea- 
ſure ſhould be known,” He at the ſame time aſ- 
ſured them, That colonel Hammond was fo 
honeſt a man, and ſo much devoted to their ſer- 
vice, that they need not fear his being corrupted 
by any body.” And all this relation he made, ſays 
my lord Clarendon, with ſo unuſual a gaiety, that Es 
all men concluded, that his majeſty was where 
Cromwell defired*he ſhould be. * bg 
About this time the agitators of nine regiments The riſe of 
of horſe, and ſeven of foot, preſented a writing ta theLevellers, 
the general, and afterwards to the parliament, de- 
claring ; | yr 
Firſt, * That the people being unequally diſtri- 
buted by counties, cities, and boroughs, for election 
of their deputies in parliament, ought to be more s 
indifferently proportioned according to che number 
of Inhabitants.” u 
Second, That this prefcnt parliament be diſ- 
ſolved by the laſt day of September next. * 
Thirdly, That the people do of cout ſe chuſe 
themſelyes a parliament once in every two years. 
Fourthly, * That the power. of this, and all 
other future repreſentatives is inferior only to theirs 
who chuſe chem, and extends, without the con- 
ſent of any other perſon, to the enacting, altering, | 
and repealing of laws; to the erecting apd abo- 
liſhing. of offices and courts; to the appointing, 
removing, and calling to account, magillrates and 
officers of all degrees; to the making war and 
peace; to the treating with foreign flates ; and 
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S end to them ſelves.“ And here they declare, 
That impreſſing or conſtraining any to ſerve in 
the war, is againſt freedom, and not allowed to 
the repreſentatives. 

„ That in all laws every perſon be had alike; 
and that tenure, eſtates, charter, degree, birth, ot 
place, do not confer any exception from the ordi- 
-pary courſe of legal proceedings whereunto others 
are ſubjected: And a 

„That the laws muſt be equal and deen and 
not deſtructive to the ſafety and well-being. of the 
ople. 

' + Theſe they declared to be their native rights, 
which they were reſolved to maintain, and not to 
depend, for the ſettlement of their peace and free- 
dom, upon him that intended their bondage [mean- 
ing the king and brought a cruel war upon them.“ 
Thus the agitators grew-ftill bolder, and were re- 
ſolved to accompliſh their defigns ; and theſe with 
their adherents were now called Levellers, and oc- 
caſioned great diſturbance to the parliament and 
in the army, as likewiſe the triab and death of the 
king. They were called Levellers in detiſion only, 


and becauſe they held that no perſon, of whatever 


rank, ought to be exempted from the ordinary courſe 
of legal proceedings; but as for what is ſaid of their 
being againſt ali | degrees of honour or riches, it is 
utterly falſe. 

The time for the general 8 being come, 
they who were of this party, to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves, appeared every one with a paper in his hat, 
with theſe words written upon it. The rights of 
England, and the conſent of the people;“ ſigniſy- 
ing thereby, that their deſign was to aboliſh, -not 
only monarchy, but alſo the houſe of peers, and to 
eſtabliſh a pure democracy. "This was what colo- 
nel Rainſborough, one of their leaders, aſliſted by 
Eyre and Scot, went about ſoliciting from one re- 


giment to another, flirring up the ſoldiers againſt 
Fairfax, 
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Fairfax, Cromwell, and the other general officers. 
But Cromwell was reſolved to endeavour the ſup- 
preſſion of this-licence: For which purpoſe, being 


accompanied with divers officers, he with a won- 


derful briſknefs and vivacity, rode up to one of the, 


regiments, which wore the the diſtinguiſhing marks, * 


and confmanded them to take them out of their 


hats; which' they refuſing to do, he cauſed ſeveral” 
of them to be ſeized, and knocked two or three of 


them on the head with his own hand; and then 


the others hearts failing, they ſubmitted to him. 


He ordered one of thoſe whom he had ſeized to be 
ſhot, dead upon the place. and delivered the reſt 
into the hands of the marſhal, and having diſperſed 
the army to their quarters, wrote an account of his 
proceedings to the parliament; who being very de- 
firous to have this ſpirit quelled in the army, re- 
turned him the thanks of the houſe. 

The Levellers being thus ſubdued, and the par- 
lament and army being now pretty much of a tem- 
per, 'twas agreed, that a perſonal treaty ſhould be the 
offered to his majeſty, on condition, that as a pledge 
of his future ſincerity, he would forthwith grant 
his royal aſſent to four preliminary bills. The firſt 
of which was for inveſting the militia in the two 


houſes: The ſecond, for revoking all proclamations 
and declarations againſt the parliament : 'The third, 


for making void all fuch titles of honour, as had 


been conferred by his majeſty, fince his leaving the 


parliament; and that for the future, none ſhould 
be granted to any perſon without conſent of the 
parliament: And the fourth, that the houſes ſhould 
have power to adjourn themſelves as they ſhould 
think fit: The Scotch being not included fn this 
treaty, their commiſſioners ſent a large declaration 
in very high language to the two houſes at Weſt- 
minſter, proteſting againſt the ſending of the four 


hills, and prefling for a perſonal treaty with the 
king at London, upon ſuch Propoſitions as ſhould 


be 
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be agreed on by the advice and conſent of * twa 
' Kingdoms, But the parliament was to be. awed 

only by the army; and ſo they ordered the prin- 
ter of the Scotch declaration to be committed, and 
then ſent them back an anſwer full of e and 
contempt. 

Before we ſee what reception the ſour bills met 
with from his majeſty, let us obſerve how matters 
paſſed in the army ſince the late rendezvous. Lud- 
low, as great an enemy to Cromwell as to the king, 
give us the cleareſt account of the ſuddgn turn of 
affairs there, which was to the great damage, and 
even the ruin of the king's intereſt; whom there- 
fore I ſhall follow upon this accafion. N 

He informs us, that colonel Hammond and Mr. 
Aſhburnham had frequent conferences with the 
king, who had made ſuch promiſes to Hammond, 
that he expreſſed his earneſt deſire, that the army 
might reſume their power, and rid themſelves of 
the agitators, whoſe authority, he ſaid, he never 
liked. To this end be ſent one Mr Traughton, 
his chaplain, to the army, to adviſe them to make 
uſe of their late ſucceſs againſt the agitators; and 
ſoon after he earneſtly preſſed the king to ſend ſome 
of thoſe who attended on him to the army, with 


letters of compliment to Fairfax, and others of 


greater confidence to Cromwell and Ireton. He 
alſo wrote to them himſelf, © Conjuring them by 
their engagements, their honour and conſcience, 
to come to a ſpeedy agreement with the king, 


and not to expoſe themlelyes to the fantaſlick 


giddineſs of the agitators.” Sir John 'Berkley 
was appointed by the king, in purſuance' of Ham- 


mond's advice. to go over to the army; who tak- 


ing with him Mr. Henry Berkley his couſin, went 
over from the iſland with a paſs from the governor 
of Cowes. Being bn his. way towards the army, 
he met Mr. Traughton on his return, between Bag- 
ſhot and Windlor, who informed him, * That 
| We 
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he had no good news to carry back to his majeſty; 
the army having entered into new reſolutions con- 
cerning his perſon. He had not gone much far- 
ther, before he was met by cornet Joyce, who told 


him. That he was aſtoniſhed at his deſign of 
going to the army, for that it had been debated 


, amongſt the agitators, whether, in juſtification of 
themſelves, the king ſhould be brought to a trial;” 


of which opinion he declared himſelf to be. Sir 
John however reſolved to go to the army, and be- 
ing arrived at Windſor, went to the general's quar-' 


ters, where the officers were aſſembled. Being ad- 


mitted, he delivered his letters to the general, who/ 
receiving them, ordered him to withdraw. Having 
waited about balf an hour, he was called in, when 
the general, with ſome ſeverity in his looks, told 
him, * That they were the parliament's army, and 


therefore could ſay nothing to the king's motion” 
about peace, but muſt refer thoſe matters, and the 


king's letters, to their conſideration, Sir John 
then looked upon Cromwell, Iretoir, and the reſt 
of his acquaintance; but they ſaluted him very 
coldly, and ſhewing him colonel Hammond's let-" 
ter to them, ſmiled with diſdain upom it. 

Finding himſelf thus diſappointed, Berkley went 
to his lodging; where having ſtaid two hours 
without any company, he at laſt ordered his ſer- 
vant to go out, and fee if he could find any of his 
acquaintance. The ſervant going out, met with 
one who was a general officer, who bid him tell 
his maſter, that he would meet him in ſuch a 
place at midnight. They being accordingly met, 
the officer acquainted Berkley in general, that he 
had no good news to tell him; and then proceed- 
ing to particulars, ſaid, * You know, that I and 
my friends engaged ourſelves to you; that we were 
zealous for an agreement, and if the reſt were not- 
ſo, we were abuſed: That ſince the tumults in the 
army, we did miſtruſt Cromwell and Treton; 
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ou, chat we miſtruſt, neither, and that we are 
reſylved, notwithſtanding our engagement, to de- 
ſtroy the king and his poſterity; to which purpoſe 
Jreton has made two propoſitions this aſternoon; 
one, that you ſhould be ſent priſoner to London; 
the other, that none ſhould ſpeak with you upon 
pain of death; and I do now hazard my life by 
doing it, The way deſigned to ruin his majeſty, 
is to ſend eight hundred of the moſt diſaffected in 
the army to ſecure his perſon, and then bring him 
to a trial, and I dare think no farther. This will 
be done in ten days; and therefore if the king can 
eſcape, let him do it, as he loves his life.“ 

Sir John being exceedingly troubled at this re- 
lation, aſked his friend the reaſon of this change, 
ſeeing the king had done all things in compli- 
ance with the army, and the officers were become 
ſuperior fince the laſt rendezvous.” Whereupon 
he gave him this account: That though one 
of the mutineers was ſhot to death, eleven more 
impriſoned, and the reſt in appearance over- awed, 
yet they were ſo far ſrom being ſo in reality, that 
two thirds of the army had been fince with Crom-, 
well and Ixeton, to let them know, that though 
"they were ſure to periſh in the enterprize, - they 
would leave nothing unattempted to bring the 
whole army to their {enſe; and if all failed, they 
- would 20 4 a diviſion in the army, and unite with 

any who would aſſiſt them in the deſtruction of 
their oppoſers. That Cromwell and Iretgn rea- 
ſoned thus with themſelves, * It the army divide, 
he greateſt part will join with the -Preſbyterians, 
and will moſt probably prevail to our ruin; or we 
ſhall be obliged in ſuch a manner to apply our- 
ſelves to the king. as rather to beg than PL any 
aſſiſlance; which if the king ſhall give, aud be ſo 
fortunate as to prevail; if he ſhall then pardon us, 


it will be all we can expect, and more than we 
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That if they could not bring the army to their 


| dents, it was beſt to comply with them, a diviſion 


ing utterly deſtrudive to both,” Ia purſuance 
therefore of this , reſolution, lieutenant-general 
Cromwell employed all. his thoughts and endea- 
yours. to make his peace with the party that was 
moſt ſct againſt the king; pretending, as he knew 


well enough how to do on ſuch occaſions, That 


the glory of this world had lo dazzled his eyes, 
that he could vot-dilcem clearly the' great works 
that the Lord was doing.“ He alſo ſent com- 
fortable meſſages to the priſoners had ſeized at 


the late rendezvous, aſſuring them, that nothing 


ſhould be done to their prejudice; and by theſe 
and the like arts, he perfected his reconciliation 
with the levelling party. 

Sir John Berkley returning to. his oduings dib. 
patched his coulin to the, iſle of Wight, with two 
letters; one to colonel Hammond, giving a gene- 


ral account, and doubtful judgment of , affairs in 


the army ; another in cypher, with a particular re- 
lation of the conference he had with the foremen- 
tioned general officer, and a moſt earneſt ſupplica- 
tion to his majeſty, to think of nothing but his im- 
mediate eſcape. The next morning he ſent col. 


Cook to Cromwell, to acquaint him that he had 


letters and inſtructious to him from the king: But 
Cromwell returned him anſwer by the meſlenger, 
«+ That he durſt not ſee him; it being very dange- 
rous to them both; aſſuring him. that he would 
ſerve the king as long as he could do it without 


his own ruin;“ but deſired, that it might not 


be expected that he ſhould periſh for his ſake.“ 
Thus we have ſeen the motives that prevailed on 


this famous general to abandon the king's intereſt. - 


And much the ſame account is given by Salmonet, 


' who. will not at all be ſuſpected of being partial to 


Cromwell: So that if he hitherto acted 9 
K | is 
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8 his deſign to ſerve the king. as is moſt probable, 
they who charge him wich having contrived his 
ruin from the beginning of the civil wars, aſcribe 
to him more refined and more ambitious views than 
he really had. He was indeed ambitious enough, 
and was as good as any at the art of diiimula- 
tion: But certainly nothing hinders, but a diſſem- 
bler may ſometimes be in earneſt; and his ambi- 
tion might be gratiſied by the private treaty, that 
was ſuppoſed to be carried on between him àud the 
king, by ſtipulating ſuch honours and advance- 
ments for himſelf and family, as ſuch a ſervice 
(viz. reſtoring the king to his throne) might rea- 

| | ſonably lay claim to. f 

Story of the And here I cannot omit another account, that is 
king s decei- given by ſome, of Cromwell's falling oft from the 
ving Crom Ling, and deſerting his intereſt. They tell us, that 
well, . 
there was a report that Cromwell made a private 
article with the king. That if his majeſty cloſed 
with the army's propoſals, he ſhould be made earl 
of Effex, knight of the garter, and firſt' captain of 
the horſe-guards; and Ireton was to be made lieu- 
tenant of Ireland.” Other honours and employ- 
ments were likewiſe ſtipulated for Cromwell's fa- 
mily and friends. But the king was fo uxorious. 
that he would do nothing without the advice of his 
queen, who not liking the propoſal, he ſent her a 
letter, to acquaint her. That though he aſſented 
to the army's propoſals, yet if by ſo doing he could 
procure peace, it would be eaſier then to take off 
Cromwell, than now he was the head that go- 
verned the army.” Cromweil, who bad his ſpies 
upon every motion of the king. intercepted this let- 
ter, and thereupon relolved never to traſt the king 
more. This indeed is ſaid to have happetied before 
the king leſt Hampton-Qourt : For upon this they 
tell us, that Cromwell fearing he could not ma- 
nage his deſifns, if the king were fo near the par- 
lia ment and city as Hampton-Court, gave him pri- 
Fate 
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vate information, that he was in no fafety as 
by realon of the hatred which the agitators bore 


im; and that he would be more ſecure in the iſle 


of Wight. Hereupon the king, whilſt the parlia- 


ment and Scotch commiſſioners were debating his 
anſwer to their propoſitions, made his eſcape from 
Hamption-Court; as before related. 

I can ſay nothing to the truth of this ſtory, but 
leave it to the reader to judge of it as he thinks fit. 
Ouly thus much 1 may obſerve, that F. Orleans 
ſays, I'was* believed in France, that the king had 
deceived Cromwell; though he makes this to be 
purely the elfe& of Cromwell's artifice. And the 
ord Clarendon ſpeaks of Cromwell's complaining 
that the king could not be truſted, though he makes 
his whole carriage towards his maje ſty to be no- 
thing but hypocriſy and diſſimula ion, in order to 
bring about his own deſigns. However I ſhall ſet 
down his words. Aſhburnham and Berkley, ſays 


b received many advertiſements (which was a little 


efore the king's eſcape) from ſome officers with 
whoin they had moſt converled, and who would 
have been glad that the king might have been re- 
ared by the army, for the preferments, which they 
expected might tall to their ſhare, © That Crom- 


well and Iron reſolved never 10 truſt the king, 


or. do any thing towards his reſtoeation.”* And 
a little alter, he ſays, That Cromwell himſelf ex- 
poſtulated with Mr. Aſhburnham,.and complained 
„That the king could nat be truſted. and that he 
had no affection or confidence in the army, but 
was jealous of them, aud of all the officers; that 
he had. intrigues. in the parliament, and treaties 
with the Preſbyterians of the city, to raiſe new 
troubles; that he had concluded a treaty with the 


Scotch commiſſioners to engage the nation again 


in blood: And therefore he would not be auſwer- 


able if any thing fell out amils, and contrary to ex- 


ion.“ 


. Agrecable 
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Agreeable enough to this account is the relation 


given by the author of the memoirs of the lord 


Broghill, of a diſcourle that paſſed between the ſaid 
lord and Cromwell, whilt he was in Felai d. in 
16;0.. He informs us, that the lord Bröghill be- 
ing in "diltogele with Cromwell and Ircton,” fell 
upon the ſubjet of the king's death: Cromwell 
ſaid. If he [the king] had followed his own inind, 

and had had truſty lervants about him, he had 
Jooled them all: Adding, „We had once an in- 
clination to. have come to terms with him, but 
ſomething that happened drew us off from it.” The 
Jord Broghull ſeeing they were both in a good hu- 
mour. aſked them. Why, if they were " inclined 
to cloſe with him, they had not done it?“ Upon 
which Cromwell frankly told him.“ The reaſon 
of our inclivation to come to terms with him, was, 
we: found the Scots and Preſbyterians began to be 
more powerful than. we, and were ſtrenuouſly en- 
deavouring to ſirike up an agreement with the king, 
and leave us in the lurch; wherefore we thought 
to-prevent them by offering more reaſonable con- 
ditions: But while we were buſied with thele 
thoughts, there came a letter to us from one of our 
ſpies, who was of the king's bed-chamber, acquaint- 
ing us, that our final doom was decreed'that day: 

What it was he could not tell, but a letter was gone 
to the queen with, 4he contents of it, which letter 
was ſewed up in the ſkirt of a ſaddle, and the bearer 
of it would come with the ſaddle upon his head a- 
bout ten oclock the following night to the Blue- 
Boar Tun in Holborn, where he was to take horſe 
ſor Dover. he meſſenger knew nothing of the 


letter in the ſaddle, but ſome perſon in Dover did. 


We were then at Windſor; and immediately upon 
the receipt of the letter ſrom our ſpy, Ireton and I 


reſolved to take a truſty ſellow with us, and in 


truopers habits to go to the inn; which according- 
ly we did, and ſet our man at che gate of the inn to 
watch, 


c 
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watch: The gate was ſhut, but che wicket open, 
and our man laid to give us notice when any one 


came wich a ſaddle upon his head. Ireton and I 
' ſat in a box near the wicket, and called for a can 
of beer, and then another, drinking in that diſguiſe 


till ten o'clock, when our centinel gave us notice, 


that the man with the ſaddle was come; upon 


which we immediately roſe ; and when the man-was 


leading out his horle ſaddled, we came. up to him 


with our {words drawn, and told him we were to 


ſearch ail who went in and out there; but as he 


looked like an honeſt fellow, we would only ſearch 


| Pi ſaddle; which we did, and found the Jetter we 


ooked for ; and opening it, read the contents, in 
which-the king acquainted the queen, he was now 
courted by both the factions, the Scots Preſbyte- 
riaus and the army; that which of them bid faireſt 
for him ſhould - have him; that he thought he 


ſhould cloſe ſooner with the Scots than the other,“ 
Upon which we ſpeeded to Windfor,. and finding 


we were not likely to have any tolerable terms from 
the king, we immediately re ſolved to ruin him.” 
For a concluſion, I ſhall ſet down what Dr.Wel- 
wood, in his memoirs ſays, concerning this matter. 
As every thing, ſays he, did contribute to the fall 
of King Charles I. fo did every thing contribute to 


the riſe of Cromwell: And as there was no deſign 


at firſt againſt the king's life, ſo it's probable that 
Cromwell had no thoughts, for a long time, of ever 
arriving at what he afterwards was. It is known, 
he was once in treaty with the king, after the army 


had carried his majeſty away from Holmby-houſe, 


to have reſloted him to the throne; which proba- 
bly he would have done, if the ſecret had not been 
like to take vent, by the indiſcretion of ſome about 
the king; which puſhed Cromwell on to prevent 
is own, by the ruin of the king.“ 
However it was (for theſe things 'muſt Hill re- 
main under ſome. conſuſion] it is certain, as the 
bes lord 
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lord Clarendon obſerves, that a few .days after the 
king's departure from Hampton-Court, and after it 
was known he was in the Ifte of Wight, there was 
a meeting of the general officers of the army at 
Windfor (very probably the fame which Ludlow 
mentions, into which Sir John Berkley was ad- 
mitted) where- Cromwell and Ireton were preſent, 
to conſider what ſhould now be done with the King: 


Aud it was reſolved, * That he ſhould be proſecu- 


ted. for his life as a criminal perſon.“ This refo- 
tation, however, was a great ſecret, whereof the 
parliament had not the leaſt notice or ſuſpicion ; 
but was, as it had been, to be ted on by degrees 
to do what 1t never deſigned. | 

The parliament's commiffioners being arrived in 
the Ifle of Wight, preſented the four preliminary 
bills with the propoſitions on them to his majeſty ; 
and the next day the Scotch commiſſioners waited 


on the king, and entered their proteſtation to this 


purpoſe, That they had endeavoured all waye 
and means with the parliament of England, for 
furthering a happy peace ; but having feen the pro- 
poſitions and bills brought to his majeſty, which 
they apprehended prejudicial to religion, the crown, 
and the union between the two kingdoms ; the 

therefore, in the name of Scotland, declared their 
diſſent.” The king having no mind to paſs the 
four bills, and gueffing what might thence enſue, 
began to think of making his elcape. And ge- 
neral Fairfax ſent a letter to the houſe of com- 
mons to acquaint them, that there had been ſome 
meeting in the Iſle of Wight. with an intention to 


| reſcue the king; for which reaſon he had ſent or- 


ders to the governor, to have a ſtiict guard upon 
his majeſty's perſon. Whereupou the parliament 
agreed, that his excellency be required to take ſpe- 
cial care for ſecuring the king's perfon in the ca- 
file of Cariſbrook, and that Hammond ſhould obey 
his farther orders and directions. 5 , 
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The commiſſioners of the parliament were by 
this ume come back with the king's auſwer, which Pal them. 
imported. That he had refuſed to.pals the bills, 

or make a compoſure in that way ; but had barely 


offered a perſonal treaty.” Upon this there fol- 
lowed a long debate in the houſe, and many ſevere 
and bitter ſpeeches were made againſt the king. 


Among the reſt, Cromwell declared, That che Cromwell's 
king was a man of great parts and great under- ſpecch in the 
landing; but withal ſo great a diſſembler, and ſo houſe there- * 
falſe a man, that he was not to be truſted.” And Pen. 


thereupon he rehearſed ſeveral particulars whilſt he 
was in the army: That the king wiſhed ſuch and 
ſuch things might be done; which being done to 
gratify him, he was diſpleaſed. and complained of 
it: That whilſt he profeſſed with all folemnity, chat 
he referred himſelf wholly to the parliament, and 
depended only on their wiſdom and counſel, for 
ſettling and compoſing the diſtractions of the king- 
dom, he at the ſame time had ſecret treaties with 


the Scotch commiſſioners, how he might embroil 


the nation in a new war, and deſtroy the parlia- 


ment: Concluding, 4 That they might trouble 
| themſelves no further with ſending meſſages or far- 


ther propoſitions to the king, but that they might 
enter upon*thoſe counſels, which were neceſſary to- 
wards the ſeitlement of the kingdom, without hay- 


ing farther recourſe to him.” Thoſe of his party 
ſeconded this motion with new reproaches upon 
the perſon of the king; and after ſeveral days ſpent 


in paſſionate debates on this matter, the houſe of 


commons voted, Firſt, © That they will make no votes of no 
Se- mote addreſ- 


condly, That no addreſſes or applications be made = to the 
t bo 


farther applications or addreſſes to the king. 


to the king by any perſon whatſoever, withou 
leave from the parliament. Thirdly, That they 
will receive no more meſſages from the king; and 
that no perſon. do preſume to bring any meſſage 
ſrom him to the parliament, or any other perſon. 

Fourthly, 


He reſuſes to 


* 


ſoon after agreed. 
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| Fourthly, SS Ki per ſon or perſons who ſhall 


make breach of theſe orders, ſhall ihcur the penal- 
ty of high treaſon,” And to thele votes the lords 
Some give a larger account of the ſpeeches of 
Cromwell and Ireton in this grand debate. They 
ſay, that Ireton was the ſitſt that ſpake with warmih, 


and that Cromwell ſeconded him; and that from 


the king's refuling to fign ihe four acts, they in- 


ſerred, That he had lufficiently declared himſelf 


for arbitrary governinent :”/ and alleged, © That he 
was no longer the protector, but the tyrant of his 
people ; and conſequently, that they were no lon- 
ger his ſubjects, and would govern without him; 
that their long patience had availed nothing; . and 
that it was expected ſrom their zeal to their country, 
that they ſhould take ſuch reſolutions, as were 
worthy of an aſſembly with whom the nation had 
intruſted their ſafety.” They add, that as theſe 
two perſons were not only members of che houſe, 
but alſo chiefs in the army; after they had firſt | 
ſpoken under the former character, they ſpake a- 
gain in the other, to this eſſect: “ That they were 
well perſuaded of the parliament's good intentions, 


and were aſſured. that without ſuffering them ſelves 


to be amuſed any longer, they. would "defend the 


nation by their own proper authority, and by the 


courage of thoſe yaliant men, that were- enrolled 
under their banners, who by their mouths gave 
them aſſurances of their fidelity, which nothing 
could ſhake.” But have a care, 0 they, that you 


do not give the army. who ſacrifice themſelves for 


the liberty of the nation, any grounds to ſuſpect 


you of betraying chem; and do not oblige them to 


look for their own {; fety, and that of the nation, 
in their own ſtrength, which they deſire to owe to 
nothing, but to the ſteadineſs and vigour of your 
wi bY This was a bold 2 if tive; 
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and it is farther ſaid, that Cromwell, at the con- 


cluſion of it, clapt his hand upon his ſword. 
Thus the parliament and army were united a- 


- gainſt the king; and now colonel Rainſborough, 


one of the chief of the Levellers, was appointed ad- 
miral of the fleet; and two or three members of the 
houſe of commons of that party were ſent down to 
the head quarters at Windſor, with orders to diſ- 
charge from cuſtody captain Reynolds, and ſome 


others, who had been impriſoned by the officers of 


the army, for endeavouring to effect that which they 
themſelves were now doing ; and to exhort the ot- 
ficers to ule their utmoſt endeavours towards a 
ſpeedy ſettlement, | 

But notwithſtanding this conjunction of the par- 
lament and army, they could not enjoy their power 


and authority without great diſturbance and oppo- Di 
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ſcontents 


ion. Ihe votes of non-addreſſes had exceedingly and tumulis 
enraged the Preſbyterians as well as the Royal ot che people 


Party; and the people in general began to be very, 
uneaſy and diſcontented. Taxes and impoſuions 
were contiuually increaſed, and became almoſt an 


inſupportable burden to the nation, and yet there 


was no likelihood of coming to a ſettlement for the 
| eaſe of theſe grievances; and moſt believed there 


would never be any till the king was reſtored. 


Upon this, the people in many parts of the king- 


dom began to exert themſelves in the behalf of their 
{overeign, who, however cloſely confined in the Ile 
of Wight; ſtill held a correſpondence in England, 
and had intelligence from theuce. Several petittons 
were brought to the parliament by great numbers 


of people, in a tumultuous manner, for a petſonal 


treaty With the king ; of which the chief were thoſe 

ol Surry, Eſſex and Kent: And in many places, the 

ople began to think of taking up arms for com- 

paſling theſe deſigns. Belides, the Scots, purſuant, 

to their treaty with he gs were making all pr 
| - fi 
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ſible preparations for raiſing an army; wherein the 
| Preſbyterians and Cavaliers joined, tho' with dif- 
ferent views; and the Preſbyterians in England, 
diſcourſed freely of great hopes Irom the other king- 
dom. Thus the dark clouds begah to gather apace, 
and in a ſhort time a ſecond civil war infeſted the 
whole nation. * | 
Cromwells In the mean time, as. Ludlow tells us, lieutenant- 
management general Cromwell procured a meeting of ſeveral 
- thereupon. heading men of the Preſbyterian and Independent 
parties, both members of parliament and miniſters, 
at a dinner in Weſtminſter, in order to promote a 
reconciliation between the two intereſts : But he 
Aound it a work too hard for him to heal the diffe- 
' Fences and animoſities of theſe two prevailing par- 
ties, one of which would endure no ſuperior, the o- 
ther no equal; ſo that this meeting came to nothing. 
Another conſerence was by his contrivance held 
4 in King-ſtreet, between thoſe called the grandees of 
| | the houſe and army, and, the common-wealth's- 
= men; in which the grandees, of whom Cromwell 
was the the head, delivered themſelves with ſome 
| uncertainty, and would not declare their opinions 
either for a monarchical, ariſtocratical or democra- 
tical government, maintaining that any of them 
might be good in themſelves or for the nation, 
according as providence ſhould direct: Whilſt the 
commonwealih's-men would have it, that monar- 
| , chy was neither good in itſelf, nor for the nation, 


and uſed ſeveral arguments to confirm their opinion, 
recommending at the iame time the eſtabliſhment 
of an equal commonwealth; notwithſtanding which 
the lteuterant-general profeſſed himſelf for the pre- 
ſent to be unreſolved ; and the next day paſſing by 
Ludlow in the houſe, he told him, That he was 
indeed convinced of the defireableneſs of what was 
propoled, but not of the ſeaſibleneſs of it.“ 1. 
Cromwell, however, in theſe times of difficulty 
and danger, thought fit to court the commonwealth 


party, 
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party, and to that end invited ſome of them to con- 
fer with him at his chamber. The next time he 
came to the houſe of commons, he informed Lud- 
low of it. who freely told him.“ That he kriew 


how to cajole and give them good words, when he 
had occafion to make uſe of them. Whereupon 


with ſome paſſion he faid, © They were a proud 
ſort of people, and only conſiderable in their 'own 
conceits.” At another time he complained to Lud- 
low, as they were walking 1n the Palace-yard, of 
the unhappineſs of his condition, having made the 
greateſt part of che nation his enemies, by adhering 
to a juſt cauſe :” But his greateſt trouble he ſaid 
was. That many who were engaged in the ſame 
cauſe” with him, had entertained a jealouſy and 
ſuſpicion of him ; which he affirmed to be a great 
diſcouragement to him.“ This ſhews, that not- 
withſtanding his late reconciliation with thoſe cal- 
led Levellers, they till ſuſpected he was not true to 
their cauſe; and yet, that he found: himſelf under 
a neceſſity of keeping as fair with them as poſſible. 
Tumulte and inſurrections fill increaſing, and all 
things ſeeming to threaten a new. war, Cromwell 


derſlanding between the parliament and army. He. 
therefoze got che general to write to the hauſe of 
lords, to aſſure them of the army's ſubmiſſion; and 
that they would act nothing but in concert with the 
wo houſes; and by their order. Being likewiſe, a- 
ſraid of tlie city, he propoſed in the hauſe'of com- 
mons to unite the ' intereſts of the parliament, the 
city, and the army. and to make them (as he. ſaid) 
invincible, by making them inſeparable. So a 
treaty was fer on foot, in which indeed the army 
was not mentioned, only that the two regiments. 
that had come into the city upon ſome diſturbance 

there, ſhould be withdrawn; but the treaty only 

mentioned the two houſes, and the city: And this 
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thought it likewiſe. neceſſary to preſerve a good un- 


ON was ne ſor Cromwall at 9 | 
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for he thereby prevented the union, which the cite 
was upon the point of concluding with the Scotch 
royaliſts; and beſides, the power which the, army 
had in the houſe, was at this time ſufficient io ſe- 
cure the city to them. But let us naw lee, how the 
ſecond civil war was managed, and the great ſhare 
of ſucceſs our lieutenant-general had therein. 
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The ſecond civil war, and Cremwell's aflions in it. 


- The begin- HE firſt that actually took up arms, were the 
ning of the 1 Welſh; and this they did under the conduct 
Hecond civil f major-general Laughorn, col. Poyer and col. 
ren Powel, who had all three been formerly very zea- 
lous in acting on the parliament's fide ; but being 
no to be diſbanded by order of the council of war, 
they refuled to obey; and the better to ſecure them- 
ſelves, declared for the king, and ated by com- 
miſſion and powers from the prince of, Wales. Ma- 
Jor-general Stradling, and other royaliſts, joining 
with Laughorn, he ſoon had the appearance of a 
conſiderable army, which very ſhortly enabled him 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the town and caſtles of Pem- 
broke and Tenby; at which time Chepſtow caſtle 
was likewiſe ſurprized by Sir Nicholas Kemiſh. 
The preparations in Kent for a war were not! leſs 
formidable ; 'for great numbers in that; county 
rendezvouſing near Rocheſter, they choſe Goring, 
earl of Norwich, who was chen with them, for 
their general; and they ſoon received a conſidera- 
dle addition to their ſhength, by great numbers of 
apprentices and reformed ofhcers and ſoldiers daily 
flocking from Landon ta their quarters; which 
ſo frighted the two houſes, that they preſently re- 
ſlored to. the city their Mihtia ; and Skippon being 
re-admitted to the command of their forces, they 
interrupted the communication with Kent, by plac- 
ing guards upon the paſſages of the river. The 
| | * incfreaſe 
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increaſe of the Kentiſh forces ſo animated the ſea- 
5 men, that a'conhderable part of the navy, with 
| captain Batten, ſometime vice-admiral to the earl 

of Warwick, revolted from the | parliament, and 
put chemſelves under the power of prince Charles. 

But the fierceſt ſtorm was threatened from the pre- 
parations-in the. North, where, Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, and others of the king's party, having 
ſurpriled the firong town of Berwick, and Sir 
Philip Muſgrave, and Sir Thomas Glemham, that 
of Carliſle, had raiſed a conſiderable body to join 
with the Scots, who were now about to enter 


2 England with a powerful army, Beſides this, the 

t earl of Holland, with the duke of Buckingham, 

4 the lord Francis his brother, the carl | of Peterbo- 

5 rough, and ſome other petſons of quality, having 

8 ſormed a party of about five hundred horſe, with 

. ſome foot, for his majeſty's ſervice, appeared with 

j= them near Kingſton, and declared agaiuſt the par- 

m liament. Several caſtles were ſeized, and declared 

* for the king; and among the reſt Pomſret was art- 

"= fully ſurpriſed, by major Morrice: And, there was 

a ſcarce a county in England where there was not 

n ſome aſſociation forming, to appear in arms for 

* the king. My, Fi | | 

le . Theſe vigorous e Nr ſor a war became ; 

h. very/formidable to thoſe at Weſtminſter; who here- Proceedings 

{s upon ointed a committee of ſafety for th 56 
| PO aper . um y 10 the com ment there- 

t . monwealth, which daily ſat at Derby-houſe, and upon. 

g. conliſted of twenty perſons, viz. ſeven lords and 

or thirteen of the houſe of commons, of whom lieute- 

a- . nant general Cromwell was one. This committee 

of had power given them to ſuppreſs all tumults and 

Iv inſurtections, and for that end to raiſe forces as 

-h they ſaw occaſion. And then for the more ſpeedy 

e- ſuppreſſion of the ſeveral inſurrections, the army 

2g was divided, and {mall parties ſent to thoſe places 

ey where the royaliſts were weakeſt, Fairfax, Lambert 

c- and Cromwell commanded the reſt, every one 

be 11 . | march- 

* 


* 
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priſoners to Windſor- caſtle. But 
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marching a foetal! way; Fairfax into Kent, Lam- 


bert into the north, and Cromwell into Wales, 


| who was afcerwartls to mareh into che en and 


join Lambert“ 

The earl of Hollasd ad ae duke of Buckig- 
ham wete ſoon defeated by A patty of horſe and 
foot that was ferit uſter sg under the command 
of Sir Michael Liveſey. The carl was taken pri- 
foner; the duke, after loſing” his brother the 5 
Francis, narrowly eſcaped, and went over 
France. 'The cart of Warwick; with the fleet ak 
ped for him by the parliament, fell down the river 


towards prince Charles, who with the tevolted ſhips 


had blocked up che mouth of the Thames, 
where he lay ſome time in ex eQation, preſuming 
that the earl would not light him; and might per- 
haps come over to him: But perceiving, by the 
manner of his approach, that he was miſtaken in 
that particular, he thought fit to make all the ſail 
he could for the cbaſt of Holland. The caſlles of 
Deal and Sandwich were reduced by colonel Rich; 
and many of the reyolted ſhips,” fot finding things 
according to their expeQation, returned to the obe 
dience of the parliament. In the mean time gene- 
ral Fairfax routed the Kenti{h royaliſts at Maid- 
None, and drove the lord Goring with his men in- 
to Eſſex; Where, tho joined by the lord Capel, Sir 


oy Charles Lucas, Sir George Liſle, and others, Fair- 
flax forced them to ſhit themſelves up in Colehe- 


er, where he beſieged them, and lay before the 


; place a long time; but having compelled them at 


laſt to ſurrender upon ſuch terms #s he would al- 
jow them, Sir Charles Lucas aud Sir George Liſle 
were ſhot to death by ſentence of the council of 
war, and the lords ring and Capel, were ſent 
paſſing by theſe 
things, as not ſo immediately concerning out pre- 
fent deſign, let us ſee what ſhare of glory lieutenant- 
generaþ ( romyell acquired by his ſuccelles in this 


war, 


His 
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His buſineſs, -as before hinted, was to reduce 
the king's party in Wales. In order to effect this, 
he ſent colonel Horton thither before him, with 
about three thouſand horſe, foot, and dragoons, he 
himſelf following with as many forces as could be 


ſpared from the army. Being within three or four 
days march of the colonel, he received informati- 


on, that Laughorn with an army of near eight 
thouſand, had engaged him at St. Fagon's in Gla- 


* 
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Horton de- 


morganſhire; that upon the firſt charge his forces feats Laugh- 
gave ground; but afterwards reflecting on the dan- oru's army. 


ger they were in, the country being full of enemies, 
they charged the van of the royaliſts, where the 
beſt of Laughorn's men were, with ſuch fury and 
reſolution, that they obliged them to give way; 
which thoſe in the rear, being moſtly new-raifed 
men, perceiving, they began to ſhiſt for themſelves ; 
upon which Hoxton's men proſecuted their advan- 
tage with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, that the 
whole body of their enemies was ſoon routed, fif- 
teen hundred ſlain, and near three thouſand taken 


priſoners. 


. 


Upon this Cromwell haſtens to join him; and in 
his march comes before Chepſtow, where they drew 
out ſome forces againſt him; but colonel Pride's 
men fell on ſo furiouſly that they gained the town, 
and beat the ſoldiers into the caſtle; which being 
ſtrongly fortified, and well provided, Cromwell ſent 
to Briſtol for ſome great guns, and haſlening into 


Pembrokeſhire, left colonel Ewer to proſecute the 
ſiege; who having made a breach on the 25th of 
May, ., reſolutely attacked and carried the caſtle 


ſword in hand; Sir Nicholas Kemiſh, who com- 


manded there, being flain, and an hundred and 


twenty taken priſoners. 


Cromwell 


beſicges 


Cheplſlow. 


Cromwell being arrived in Pembrokeſhire, firſt g ms Ten- 


ordered the ſtorming of Tenby with col. Overton's by. 


regiment, and part of. Sir W. Conſtable's, com- 
manded by lieut.-col. Read; and after ſeveral fu- 
rious aſſaults, the town firſt, and then the caſtle, 
ſurrendered upon mercy, Laughorn 
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and caſtle. 


r 

Laughorn and Powel, after their deſcat by cöl. 
Horton, elcaped to Pembroke, which Poyer had 
kept for them. Here they thought themſelves ſafe. 
when Cromwell appeating, beſieged them hiniſelf 
in perſou in that place: But that dreadful name 


- © Gid not ſo diſcourage them, but that being fully 
Takes Pem-. 
broke town 


perſuaded that'the ſtopping of that general would 
be as good as a victory, when the parliainent had 
ſo much work on their liauds elſewhere. they re- 
ſolved to ſtand out, and defended themſelves long 


enough to have'wearied out almoſt any other man, 


as "little uſed to be baffled as Cromwell. On the 


rontrary, the rumour of the Scotch invaſion daily 


increaſing, animated thelieuteratit-general to employ 
all his {kill and vigour ſor the reduction of this 
important place. The garriſon Within, as has been 
jaid, was ſtrong and reſolute, and the place well 
fortified, which however he was reſolved to attempt 
by ſtorm; and falling'on with ſingular courage, 
met with gallant reſiſtance: After which. not think- 
ing it adviſeable to expoſe his men to new hazatds, 
he determined to gain that by famine, which could 
not ſo well be efteaed by force. And this he was 


the rather induced to do, for that he had certain 


intelligence ol the {mall quantity of proviſions tliey 
had in tlie town and caſtle; and then, diviſions be- 
gan to ariſe amovgſt them, which at length grew 
to that height; that the ſoldiers were ready to muti- 
ny agaibfl their commanders ; crying out, We ſhalt 
be Harved for two or three mens pleaſures, better 
it were that we ſhould throw them over the walls. 
Accordingly, Cromwell ordered ſtrict guard to be 
kept in his trenches, to keep them from running; 
which order being well obſerved, they were com- 
pelled at length to defirea parley, and on the 11th 
of July ſurrendere 'the town and caſtle to him up: 
on atticles. Laughorn, Poyer. and Powel, and ſome 
other officers, furrendeted themſelves priſoners at 
mercy. Sir Charles 'Kemiſh; Sir Henry 1. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
and about ten more officers and gentlemen, were to 
depart the kingdom within fix weeks, and not to re- 
turn in twa years; and all the reſt to have libe 
to go to their homes, and not to be plunde 
The fick and wounded were to be taken care 
of; the townſmen not to be plundered, but 
to enjoy their liberty as formerly; and together 


1 


with the town and caſtle, the arms, ammunition 


and proviſions were to be delivered up to lieutenant- 


Laughorn, Poyer, and Powell were afterwards con- 
demned by ſentence of a court-martial ; but having 
the favour to draw lots which of thous: ſhould die, 
the other two to be ſpared, the lot fell upon col. 
Poyer, who was 'accordingly ſhot to death in Co- 


About the time that Pembroke was reduced, duke {24 
Hamilton entered England with an army of about 
twenty thouſand Scots, who were farther ſtrength- 
ened by the acceſhon of about five thouſand Eng- 


- -liſh, under the command of Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale. Scotland was at this time divided into two 


parties, very violent in their oppoſition one to the 
other; .the rigid Preſbyterians, who ſo adored the 


\Covenant, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the letter, that 


they would not depart from the moſt rigid clauſe 


in it, and were utterly againſt having any thing tio 
do with the Cavaliers in this expedition; and theſe 


were headed by the marquis of Argyle: And the 


"Hamiltonian party, who were in effect for 
. the king without any terms, tho' at the ſame time, 


in order to the more eaſy compaſſing of their de- 
fgns, they pretended a great veneration for the ſame 


Covenant, Now, tho' the former was a ſtrong 
-party, and their number very great; yet the others 


had managed ſo” dexterouſly in getting ſuch elec- 
tions of menibers for the parliament, as might en- 
able them to carry their point, that when it came 
to a trial in that aſſembly, the anti-covenanters 


the 


-general Cromwell, for the uſe of the parliament. 


The $cots 


_ Eng- | 
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maiquis of Argyle,uhe duke of Ham ion. who we 
the chief of.this latter party. was appointed: gene- 
ral of their;army, all che inſerior - othcers being of 

the fawe mould and principle; inſo much that che 
-pulpits, which before had proclaimed this way, 
| now accompanied the army.that was marewws;:1 in- 
8 40 England with their curſes. 
Ihe houſe. of commons. receiving intelligence 
bat the Scots had iuvaded England. declared them 
Ng to be enemies. and ordered lĩeule na ut: general Grom- 
3 io advance towards them, and fght, them. Ac- 
Cromwell cordipgly, having compleated the redudl ion .of 
marches Wales, Cromwell marched towards the North with 
- 3gainſtthem. all his power ;,, and ſent io majar- general. Lawber,, 
„ deſiring him not to engage wich 3be Sgots, dll he 
came up to him and joined him. Lambert; there- 
ore ſkilkilly - endeavoured; rather, to. harraſs the 
Scotch army than ta fight it; aud choſe rather to 
let them advapce, that ahey might have the langer 
- way to retreat hame: and he ond hig tals with 
them much the ealier, by. xcalon . of their, ſevexal 
N zunſeaſonable halts, by Which, means the army. was 
daily diminiſhed, and gſien ſeparated ig their, great 
diſzdvantage; a il i which was qu ing either to, dar 
| dabgus. 1 in the, 1 fy divikongy or ; an mapage- 
& charge of ment. .. „ „ . e b. 4 
3 Whillt Cromnall was 90 Fama and wis 
vainft him to .charge of high · uea ſan Was framed againſſihim h 
zo purpoſe. : Major Huntingdon, beſon mentioned. with, .the a 
zwice, al ſame members of, both bauſeg, ler endee- 
vauring. by betraying. che. k ing., paxliamens, A 
arm. to adyance. himſelf, But. it being manifch, 

8 Ludlow obſeryey, that ,tbe.. preferring. Juch. an 

accuſation at, that; tizpe, Was chiefly dehigned 90 

tale him off rom. his. command. and mee 
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| Te LIFE _ 
thouſand of them, and took about two thouſand 


priſoners. He purſued chem home to Wartington 


town, where they poſſeſſed themſelves of the bridge; 
but Cromwell coming thither, -lieutenant-general 
Bayley defircd to capitulate, and had no other terms 
given him than, That he ſhould ſurrender him- 
ſelf and alt his officers and ſoldiers priſoners of war, 


with all his arms, ammuuition, &c.** which was 


accordingly done ; and here were taken four thou- 
ſand compleat arms and as many priſoners, and 
the duke's infantry was totally ruined ; who, with 
his remaining horſe, marched towards Nantwich, 
where the gentlemen of the country took about 
five. hindred of them, and killed feveral; and 
Cromwell fent poſt to the lord Grey, Sir Hen 
Cholmeley, and Sir Edward Roade, to gather 

F together with ſpeed for the purſuit of the enemy. 


And fo duke Hamilton being | preſſed upon by the 


country, fled at--laſt to Uxcter in Staffordſhire ; 
- where, with about three thouſand hotſe which he 
had with him, he was taken, and ſent priſoner to 
' Windſor caſlle. Thus the whole Scotch army, 
| Which had occaſioned ſo much terror, was routed 
and defeated; and what is moſt remarkable, is, that 
all this great victory was obtained by Cromwell, 
- with an army amounting to ſcarce above a third 
| part of the Scots in number, if they had been all 


together; the conduct of chis general, and the 


goodness of his troops, making amends for the 
ſmallneſs of the number, which was not diminiſh- 
ed half a hundred-it? gaiiting this vidtory, after the 
Englifh eng, no had been beaten. And tho 
indeed the cireumſtanices of, this vidory are vari- 
ouſly related by hiftorfSs, yet all agree in attri- 
buting the honour of iFro/Cromwell.” All the ene- 
my's cannon aid baggage was taken, wich their 
colours; and only ſome of their horſe, which had 
been quarteted moſt backward, made hafte to carry 
nes 10 their country, of the ill ſucceſs of their 
: armt. 
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OLIVER CROMVEILI. 
arms, They who did not take the way for Scot» 
land, were, for the moſt part, taken by the activity 

of the country, or the horſe that purſyed them. 
And Sir Marmaduke Langdale, aſter he had made 
his way with ſome of his men, who continued with 
him till they found it ſafeſt to diſperſe themſelves, 
| was diſcovered ; and being taken priſoner was con- 
. veyed to the caſtle of Nottingham, from whence af- 
a terwards he had the good fortune to eſcape. 


| | thus de- 

L feated the Scots under duke Hamilton, reſolved to 
a proſecute the advantage, by marching with all poſ- 
t Gble ſpeed againſt Monroe, Who was come into 
a England, as -a reſerve to the duke, with above fix 


Lieutenant-general Cromwell having 


thouſand horſe and foot, and had marched almoſt 
to the borders of Lancaſhire: But having notice 
. iven him, that Cromwell was advancing towards 
e im, and not thinking he ſhould be able to ſtand 
e 


before him; who but juſt before had defeated an 
army ſo much exceeding his own, he made what 


0 haſte he could back into Scotland. P | 

r. Cromwell having thus rid the whole nation in 

d general of a great fear, and eaſed the North in par- 

at ticular. of that grievous burden they groaned under, 

l. by the plunder and oppreſſion of the Scotch army, 

rd zeſolved to proſecute his vidory to the utmoſt, by 

Jl entering into. Scotland itſelf, that he might effectu · 

* ally root out there whatever threatened any further 

he 71 It was generally believed, that the 

h- marquis of Argyle earneſtly invited him to this pro- 

he greſs; for notwithſtanding duke Hamilton's defeat, 

0 his brother the carl of Lanrick ſtill bore. all the . - 
li- ſway in the committee of parliament, as well as in 

i- the council; and the treops which Monroe had 
5 tai ſed for the recruit of the duke s army, were ſtill 
eir together, which che few. forces raiſed by Argyle, 

ad wete · not ſufficient to oppoſe. . However, if he did 
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brottitriy'affectivn' of ee e 
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| The LIFE of 
leave ſome forces with them, which might be ready 
to ſuppreſs any inſurrefions ; promiſing, that when 
they had raiſed a ſufficient force for their own de- 
fence, they would diſmiſs them, and ſend them 
back into their own country. To this Cromwell 
readily yielded, aud appointed major-general Lam- 
bert. with three regiments of horſe, for the ſaid 
Matters having been thus concerted to the fatis- 


faction of both parties, the Scots invited Cromwell 


and the chief officers of his army to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, whither they were all conveyed in 


| Coaches, and were magnificently treated at a ban- 


for them; and at their departure, 
were faluted by all the cannon of the caftle, 
and many vollies of {mall ſhot. On the 26th of 
October, Cromwell left Edinburgh, being conduQed 
ſeveral miles on his way by the marquis of Argyle, 


nud many others of the Scotch nob%ity; and at 


Their parting, great demonſtrations of affection paſ- 
ſed berwixt them. Soon after, the committee of 


Rerurs for eftates ſent letters to the parliament of England, ac> 


Ragland. 


kuowledging. That they were ſenſible of the be- 
-nefit to Scotland, againſt the enemies of both na- 
tions, by the coming thither of the forces under 


Heutenant-general Cromwell, and major-general 


A Lambert; and that the deportment of the officers 
nnd ſoldiers had been ſo fair and civil, that they 


Arrives at 


truſted by their carriage the malignants would be 
much convinced and difappointed, and the amity 
of both kingdoms ' firengthened and confirmed:; 
which they, on their part, ſhould likewiſe ſtudy to 


Cromwell arriving at Newcaſlle with his army, 
was nobly treated there, and welcomed with great 
J guns, ringing of bells, and other rejoicings, From 
hence he bends his courſe diretily to Carlifle, ha- 
ving firft ordered a conſiderable number of forces 
lor ſtrengthening the fiege of Pontefract 9 

N caſlle. 
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OLIVER CROMWELYT. 
taſlle. This place, though not very great, was 
very 'conliderable for its ſtrength. but moſt remark- 
able for the  valour of thoſe who defended it, 
whereby it became fainous at this time all over the. 
kingdom. The garriſon coniſiſled' of about four 
hundred foot, and a hundred and thirty horſe, all 


bold and tefolute men, as appeared by their aQi- 


ons. One time a party of horſe iſſuing out of the 
caſile, took Sir Arthur Ingram, and carrying him 
in, obliged him to pay one thouſand five hundred 


; pounds, for his ranſom, before hie could get out 


again; At another time captain Clayton, and 
moſt of Ris troops, were ſeized upon by them, and 
made priſoners. They Mkewiſe ferched two bun- 


dred heat! of cattle, with many horſes, into thbe 


caſtle, whilſt 'Sir Henry Cholmley lay before it 
with his forces,” to keep them'in. But the Botdeſt 
action of all was this (which was indeed # wicked 
ane): Ont riibrning befote day, there fallied out 
forty horſe, who haſtened away to 'Doneaſter, 
where coloniel Rainſborough, who had a commil- 
ſion to command in chief before the caſtte;”then - 
quartered. Being come neat che town, three of 


the party leaving their cortipahions without,” with. 


gteat confidence marched in, and enquired for col. 
Rainfborougb's quarters; which being informed . - 
of, they entered. pretendiing they came to detiver a 
lettet to him from 'liedtenant-getieral Cromwell. 
When they came to him, being ia bed, they told 
him he was their prifoner; but upon his refuſal to 
go. fileutly with them, they run him thro' with 
their ſwords, ſo that he immediately expired. And 
altho his forces then kept guurd in the tan, thefe 
bold fellows, with all their party, got back into 
the caſtle in the middle of the dax. | 


To repreſs theſe in ſolent proceedings; Cromwell 


immediately after he had ſettled the reſt of the nor- 


thern parts in peace and quietnefs, came himſelf 
before Pomſtet; and having ordered the feverat 
SO n 
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5 poſts for, 4 cloſe ſiege, which put a' flap. to their 
. thus ravging abroad. he leſt major- general Lam- 
bert. who was juſt come out of Scotland, with a 
ſtrong party before it. to compleat che work, whillt 
himſelt tock his march directly lor London. 
Tas in this his return from the north that he 


verote the follow. ing letter. 


SIR. 
Suppoſe it is not ubknown' to. you how muck 


the country is in arrear to the garriſon of Hull, 

is likewiſe how probable it is that the garriſon will 
break, unlels ſoine ſpeedy eourſe be laken 10 get 
them money., the foldiers at the preſobt being ready 
' to. mutiny, as nbt haviug money to bay them 
bread; and without money the ſtubborn town's- 4 
people will not truſt them, with'the worth ofa pen- 4 
ny. Sir, I muſt beg of you; that as you, tender the Y 
good of the, countzy, fo far as the ſecuruy of that 10 
gariifou'ts mentioned. yoa, would give your aſſiſt- 10 
ance to the helping them to their money which * 
the country owes them, The governor wilh apply af, 
himſelf to you either in perſou or by letter, I pray his 
you do for him. herein às in a buſineſs of very high 
conſequentce I am the more carneſt with you, 
28 having @ very deep ſenſe how. dangerous the 
event may be of their being neglected in the matter 
of their pay. Preſt: upon your favour n and 

ſubleribe mylelf, 


SIR 
Your very humble ſervant; 


- 
* 


» = » &o . 
by — 2 1 . — — 


Knottingty, Nov, | 0. Cromwell, 
25, 1648. | | 


For my noble ſriend, Thomas St. Nicholas, Eſq 
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OLIVER CROMMWET L. 
| CHAP. IX. 


From the ſetond civil war, tothe king's death. 


EFORE ve profecnte our relation of the pro- 
LY cceedings of Cromwell and the army, from bis 
returu out of Scotland, to the king's death, it will 
be neceſſary to look a little back, and ſee _ | 
Matters were carried in the parhament. 


Soon after the army was removed from London] Proceedi 


by reaſon of the late inſurreftions, thoſe of the ſe· in the 
cluded members who were in England, . yeritured went. 
0 return to their former ſeats, and the Preſbyteri- 

ans began to prevail again in the houſe; and 
Cromwelt and the other officers who were members 
of the houſe, had not been long abſent before the 
common-council of the city thought tit to preſent 
a petition io the parkament for a perſonal treaty 
wüh che king, as the. only way to reſtore the na- 
on tb a happy peace. This appeared ſo much 
o be the ſenle ol the city. that the parliament dutſt 
not poſitively rejedt it ; and indeed the greateſt part 
of them did at this time very much deſire the fame 
bing! Hereupon Sir Henry Vane, with the reſt 
of the army-party in the houſe, were forced to con- 
vive ſomeHſpecious way to delay it, by ſeeming 16 


conſent to it. And ſo a committee of the com- 


mons being appointed to Confer with a committee 
of the cit. about means to provide for, the king's 
laſety during the time of the treaty the former 
perplexed the other with various queſtiens. to which 
they; knew (there, could be no anſwer given without 
uſt calling anotber common-cauncil vs receive 
ſurther inſtructions. By this device, and by ſtart- 
mg new queſtions at every meeting, much time 
wag ſpent.” and the defited delays obtained. How- 
ver, the parlia ment at laſt declared, That they 
vould enter,into à [perſonal -iremy with his maje- 
N Rake the peace of the kingdom; and 
| N 3 that 
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that the treaty ſhould be in the iſle of Wight, 


where his majeſty ſhould enjoy honour, freedom 
and ſafety.” And commiſſioners were. ſent--from 

both houſes to inform the king, © That'the parlia- 
ment deſired a treaty with his majeſly upon the 
pPropoſitions tendered to him at Hampton-Court, 


- and ſuch others as ſhould be preſented to him.“ 


They were no ſooner returned from the iſle of 
Wight with the king's anſwer, but the parliament 
had notice of the defeat of the Scotch army; and 
Cromwell had written to his friends, That it 
would be ſuch a perpetual-ignominy to the par- 
kament, that nobody abroad or at home would 
ever give credit to them, if they ſnould recede from 
© their former vote and declaration of no more ad- 
dreſſes to the king; conjuring them to continue 
firm in that reſolution.” But the parliament had 
made too great a ſtep to go back from what they 
were now upon; and ſince the firſt motion for a 
treaty, many abſent members reſorted to the houſe. 
and promoted the deſign; ſo that they were much 
more numerous than thoſe who laboured to ob- 
ſtruct it: And fo, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, 
it was declared. That the votes of no- addreſſes 
ſhould ſtand repealed; that the treaty ſhould be at 
Newport; and that his majeſly ſhould be there 
with the ſame freedom, as:when he was at Hamp- 
ton-Court; that the inſtructions given to colonel 
Hammond, for the more ſtrict confining him, 
ſhould be recalled; and that 'all whom the king 
had named, ſhould have liberty to repair to him, 
and remain with- him undiſturbed.” +. Then they 
nominated five lords and ten of the houſe of com- 
mons to be their commiſhoners to treat welth the 
king, and ordered them to haſten the treaty with 
all poſſible expedition: But Sir Henty Vane being 
one of them, uſed all his artis to delay it, as he 
had done before with the parliament,” in hopes 
that Cromwell would finiſh matters in Scotland timę 
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he brought to juſti 
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enough to return, and to uſe more effectual Wen 


10 obſtruQ it, than he was furniſhed with. Ciom- 


well was very well appriſed of theſe proceedings, 
which made him think, that his preſence at the 
8 parliament was ſq neceſſary to reſtrain the Preſby= | 


rerians, who cealed not to vex him at any dillance, 
that he would not be prevailed with to tarry and 


| finiſh that only difficult work which remained; 


viz, the reducing Pomfret-Caſtle; but leaving it to 


Lambert, continued his march for London, as be- 
fore related. 


Forty days were appointed ſor the treaty; which 


being expired, and all men thinking the treaty was 
ended, the commiſſioners received new orders and 
julltuctions to enlarge it fourteen days longer, and. 


after that to continue it four days more, and laſt 
of all one day more: After which the com miſſi- 


oners returned; and whilſt their teport was under The any 


conſideration in the houſe, the large remonſlrance preſent their 
of the army was brought from the head-quarters, large remon- 


which was now at Windſor, to the houſe of com- 
mons; in which they deſired.“ That the parlia- 
ment would lay aſidę all further proceedings in this 
treaty, and return to their vote of no- addreſſes; that, 


the king might come no more to government, but 
das the capital cauſe of all the, 


evils in the kidadouts that a day might be ſet for 
the prince and the duke of Yotk to apprar, and 
anſwer! to "ſuch things 
their charge; and if they failed herein, they might 
be declared traitors : That an end might be put to 


this parliament, and new repreſentatives of the. 


ople” choſen, for the governing and preſery- 
ing che whole body of the nation; That no king. 


might be hereafter admitted, bur upon election of, 


and in truſt for the people, &c. In concluſion, 


they preſs theſe things, as good for this and other 


e and hope it will not be taken ill, be- 


. ule { rom an army, and lo ſervants, when their 


maſters 


as might be laid to 


" 
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2, wakers are ſervants, and truſtces for the king- 
om.“ 7 3 

Great con- This remonſtrance put the houſe into a great 

2 1 confuſion; but that which occaſioned the greateſt 
e parli - *7* L 2 5 

ment and the conſtervation, was the news from the iſle. of 

army. Wight, that Hammond was diſcharged, and col. 

Ewer had carried away the king to Hurſt-Caſlle. 

Upon this, the houſe, which-was then in the heat 

of the debate upon the kivg's anſwer, immediately 

defiſted, and voted, © That the carrying the king 

to Hurſt-Caſlle, was without their advice and 

conſent; and ſent a letter to the general. That 

the orders and inſtructions to colonel Ewer were 

contrary to thoſe given to colonel Hammond; 

and therefore it was the. pleaſure of the houſe, 

that he ſhould -recal theſe orders, and that colo- 

nel Hammond ſhould again reſume the care of 

 , theking's perſon.” But the general {who hitherto 

+» © " agreedin every thing with the army) in return, de- 

manded the arrears due to the army; and declar- 

ed, That unleſs there was preſent money ſent for 

that purpoſe, he ſhould be obliged to remove the, 

army nearer to London. The ſame time the army ſent 

4 new declaration to the houfe. in purſuance, of 

tlicir late remonſtrance; which the houſe. refuſed 

to take into conſideration; and ſome reſolute mem 

bers moved. That the army, might be declared 

traitors, if they preſumed to march ncarer London 

than they were at preſent ; and that an impeach- 

ment of high-treaſon might be drawn up againſt 

the principal officers of it. Hereupon the- ge» 

Becel warched directly to London, and quax- 


_ 


tered at Whitehall; and other officers, with their 
troops in Durham-houſe, the Meuſe, Covent» 
garden, and St, James's; and to  ſapply the 
preſent neceſſuy, and prevent all inconveniences. 
they ſent, to the city for forty thouſand pounds 49 
be iſſued out without delay for the army. N 
Not- 
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Notwithſtapding all this, the party in the houſe 
who were friends to the treaty, reſolved ſlill to ex- 
ert themſelves; upon which there followed a vio- 
lent ſtruggle between them and thoſe on the con- 
ary fide, which continued a whole day and night 
together: And about five in the morning, Dec. 3, 
they firſt put the queſtion, ** Whether the queſtiorr 
ſhould be put? and carried it by a hundred and 
forty voices againſt a hundred and four ;. ſo that 
they paſſed the grand'queſtion, and voted without 
dividing, © That his majefly's conceſſions to the 
propoſitions upon the treaty, were fufficient grounds 
for the parliament to proceed upon for the ſettle» 
ment of. the peace of the kingdom.” Aud to pre- 
vent any after-claps, they appointed a committee 
to confer with the general, for the better procuring. 


a good intelligence and correſpondence between the 
army and the parliament; and then adjourned in 


the next morning. 

The officers and army ending the FO" 
thus reſolute in oppoſing their deſigns, and rirat” 
their coming into the city was not a ſufficient check 
upon them, reſolved now to exert themfelves to- 


purpoſe. Accordingly ſome regiments of horſe and 


foot being ſent to Weſtminſter, they ſet guards upon 
all the avenues to the parljament-houfe; and feizect 
upon one-and-ſorty of the members, as they were 
entering. And as they made prifoners of theſe, fo 
about an hundred more were denied entrance into 
the houſe ; whereupon the reſt of the Preſbyterian 
party being ſomewhat diſmayed-at the treatment of 


their fellow-members, declined coming to the houſe; 
leaving it to the poſſeſſion of about an hundred and 


bſty ;. who being for the moſt part olſicers of the 


army, were diſpoſed to do every thing actes, | 


to the direction of their leaders. 
The army having thus purged the houſe fror 
all they either knew or fuſpeted to be enemies to- 


their deſigns, lieutenant-colonel Axtel camo in, and 
preſented 


A 
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AT MPP tothe remaining members, the propoſals 
of the army, ſeuing forth, That they pea for = 
long while ſadly beheld and taſted, in their pro- 
ceedings, the miſerable effects of. counſels divided 
and.corrupted by faction. and perſonal intereſt 1 abd | 
deſiring, that all, faithful members would acquit 
themſelves by a ptoteſlalion of their not coneuring | 
in the late proceedings, and would then ſpeedily 
and vigoroully proceed to take order for the exe- 
cution»of juſtice,” 

The night after this i interruption was. given to 
the houſe, lieutenant- general Cromwell arrived in 
| town, and lay at White-hall ; and the next day 
Cromwell taking his place in parliament, he had the hearty 
arrives, and thanks of the houſe given him for his great and 
2 —4 faithful ſervices, performed for the nation ; which 
houſe he received with the greateſt appearance of humi- 
| : (as. he was uſed to do) not taking to himſelf 

the leaſt of all thoſe great things performed by him, 
but aſcribing them. wholly to God, the giver of all 
victory. 
Cromwell, though abſent, is generally ſuppoſed 
to have influenced i in all the late proceedings, and 
to be the chief promoter of them. It is ſaid, that 
at the, leaguer before Pomſret, he induced all the 
regiments. under him to petition againſt the treaty, 
and for juſtice on the king; that it was by his ad- 
vice and direction that the remonſſrance of the army 
was drawn, up and preſented to the houſe; and 
ſome ſay, that it was he that ſent colonel Ewer to 
remove the king to Hurſt caſtle. It is certain, that | 
both he and his ſon-in-law Ireton had a very great 
influence upon the general, and could manage him 
almoſt in every thing as they, pleaſed, However 
it was, , Cromwell. upon his ariival, declared at 

Whitehall, and other places. That he had not 
5 been acquainted with the deſign (of the army J in- 
| terrupting the houſe); yet ſince it was dohe, he' was 


| 
glad of it, and would endeavour to maintain WS. 
The 
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The teminadt of the houſe of commons imme. 


diately renewed their votes of Non-addrefles to the wen Long 
King,” anch aunulled all choſe that introduced and 40 
Kuecetded the treaty ; and particularly reſolved? 


That the king's anſwer io their propoſitions was 

not fatisfaftory.” Soon after it was moved in the 
Iouſe;to* proceed Eapitally agaiif{ the king, when 
Cromwell ſtood up and declared, That if any Cromwell's 


unde 1 a ſpeech u 
man moved this upon deſign, he ſhould think him Pur oe 


the greateſt ' traitor in the world; but ſince provi- , trying the 


dence and neceſſity had taſt them upon it, he would king. 


pray God to bleſs their counſels, tho' he was not 1 


provided on the ſudden to give them coùnſel.“ On The king 
December.16th, a party of horſe was ſent over to — 
Hurſt-caſlle, to bring the king to Windſor; Who 
lay at Farnham on the 20d. and was delivered up 


at Windſor caſtle the day following, colonel Har- 
rifon commanding the guards about him. Soon 


after, ' the couhcil of war ordered, That nothing 
Mould be done upon the knee to the king; that 
all ceremonies of ſtate uſed to him ſhould be left 
off; and his attendance ſhould be with fewer per- 
ſons, and at leſs charge.“ h e 3 | 
Next day the committee of the commons, which 
had been appointed to draw up a charge againſt * 
the king, reported an ordinance “ for impeaching | 
Charles Stuart king of England of high-treaſon; 
and-for trying him by commiſhoners to be nomi- 

nated iu the faid ordigance ;” which being agreed 

to by the commons, was on January 2d, carried up 

to the lords for their concurrence. But upon their 

rejecting it, the commons paſſed theſe remarkable 

votes; Firſt, . That the people are, under God, the 

origtoal of all juſt power.“ Secondly, ©* That the 


. 


, 


' commons of England, being choſen-by, and repre- 


ſenting the people, are the ſupreme power of the 

vation.” Thirdly, © That whatſoever is enacted 

or declared- for law, by the houſe of commons al- 

fembled in parliament, hath the force of law, tho 
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the conſent of the king and houſe of ,peers be tiot 
| had thereunto,” | N er 1 1es 
High court Then they proceeded to conflityte and erect a 
of jultice e- court, to be called die high court. of juſtict,, which 

ſhould have authority to try the king, and to exa- 
mine witneſſes for that purpoſe. The number of 
the commiſſioners nominated were a hundred and 
- thirty-five, whereof twenty or more had power to 
roceed, They conſiſted promiſcuouſly of mem- 
WW: = of the houſe, officers of the army, citizens and 
244 countiy gentlemen. About filty that were named, 

| refuſed ta aR, of which number were the ſpeaker 
_ » Lepthal, and general Fairfax. Of thoſe who ated, 
lieutenant-general Cromwell, and com miſfary- ge- 
neral Ireton were next the preſident. The commil- 
fioners made choice of Yerjeant Bradſhaw for that 
office, and nominated Mr. Steel to be attorney-ge- 


neral, Mr. Cook ſollicitor, Dr. Doriſlaus and Mr. 

Aſk to be pleaders againſt the, kipg ; and Weltmin- 4 

| ſter - hall was appointed to be the place of trial: In q 
The king te- order to which ſolemn. tranſaction, the king was ] 
moved from brought from Windſor to St. James's, by colonel 1 
Wan Harriſon. - C2 | c 
ee James3- On the way Hattiſon obſerved, that the king c 
was under an appreheyſion of a fixed purpoſe to r 
murder him; and that he let fall ſome words of t 

the odiouſneſs and vickedneſs of fuch. an aſſaſſina- g 

tion, which could neyer be ſafe to the perſon who b 

undertogk it:? Whereupon he took occaſion to aſ- | 

ſure him, ©, That he needed not to entertain any u 

ſuch imagination; that the parliament had too h 

much honour and juſtice to cheriſh fo foul an in- k 

tention.; that what whatever the parliament refoly- H 

ed to do would be very public, and in a way of 0¹ 

juſtice, to which the world. ſhould be witneſs.;, and le 

that they would never endure. a thought of fecret va 
violence.” But his majeſty could not believe him; ol 

nor did he imagine they would. ever yentur eto th 


Pro ced 
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All the king's friends both 


U 
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. againſt him in the way of a public trial. 
fore all the people. | A 


glect to make their utmoſt efforts to ſaye him. The 


\ ſtates-general ordered theix ambaſſador to repreſent 


to the parliament, that the courſe they were going 
to'take with the king, would be a laſting reproach 
to the Proteſtant intereſt. The prince of Wales, 
and prince of Orange, daily ſem, as agents, the 

kindred and relations of Cromwell, Ireton, and o- 
ther Judges appointed to try his majeſty, with com- 
miſſion to offer any thing, aud to make any promifes 
to ſave his life, or at leaſt to put off the judgment: 
And the prince wrote a very pathetical letter to ge- . 
neral Fairfax, in bis father's behalf, The duke of 
Richmond; the marquis of Hertford, the carts of 
Lindſey and Southampton, as is faid, generoufly 


offered their own heads to ſave the king, aud would 
have undertook to ſuffer in his ſlead for whatever 


he had done amifs. Almoſt all the Preſbyterian 
miniſters in the city, and very many out of rhe 
country, and ſome even of the Independents,” de- 
clared againſt the defign in their ſermons, in peti- 
tions, proteſtations, and public remonſtrances. And 
the Scots at the ſame time ſent commiſſioners in 
great haſle, to declare and proteſt againſt this un- 
heard-of atteiopt. rs 


Thbeſe commiſhoners, as biſhop Burnet informs conference 
us, catnealfo to Cromwell to argue the matter with between 
him. They highly blamed indeed many of the Cromwell 


king's actions, and in a heavy languid ſtyle charged 
Him with very great crimes ; But ftill they inſiſted 


on that claule in the covenant, whereby they ſo- bout him. 

lemnly ſwore they would be faithful in the prefer= e- 
vation of his majefty's perſon : Upon which they 
obſerved; on what conditions Scotland, as well as 
the parliament of England, had engaged in the war; 
and what ſolemn declarations of their zeal and duty 
| 12 O 2 to 


at home and abroad Endeavours 
now gave him for loſt ; and yet they did not ne- *® fave him. 


Scotch com- 
miſſionens a» 


the king. 


_ 
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to, his majeſly they had all, along, made; which, 
would now be found, to the ſcandal and reproach, 


ol the Chiiſtian name, to have been falſe preten- 


ces, if now the king was in their hands, they ſhould, 
{ * - r 
proceed to extremities, - Hereupon Cromwell held 
a long diſcourſe with them concerning the nature 
of the regal power; and declared it was his opinion. 


' that a breach. of truſt in a king, deſeryed greater. 
; Puniſhment than any other crime. And then, as, 


to their covenant, he ſaid, they ſwore to preſerve. 
the king's perſon in deſence ol the true xeligion ; 
ſo that if it was maniſeſt, that the eſtabliſhing, of 
the true religion was hindered by the king, fo that 
it could not be effected without removing him, then 


their oaths could not oblige them to the preſerving 


him any longer. He further ſaid, they were bound 
by their covenant to bring all malignams, incen- 
diaries, and enemies to the cauſe, to condign pu- 
niſhment ; and was not this to be executed impar- 
tially? What were all thoſe on whom public juſtice 
had taken place, eſpecially thoſe who ſuffered ſor 
joining Montrofs, but ſmall offenders, who had 
ated by commiſſion from the king. who. was there- 


fore the principal, and ſo the moſt guilty ? Thus 


Cromwell bad manifeſlly the better of ihem at their 
own weapons, and upon their own principles. 


The trial of _ All endeavours. being ineffectual, and. the court 


having finiſhed all the neceſſary preparations, the 


. king's trial began on Saturday che 20th of January. 


The ſubſtance of the charge againſt him was, 
„That he had endeavoured to ſet up a tyrannical 
power, and io. that end had raiſed and maintained 
in the land · a cruel war againſt the parliament ; 


By whereby the country had been miſerably waſted, 


the public treaſure cxhauſted, thouſands. of people 
had loſt their lives. and innumerable other miſ- 
chiefs commited.” The commilloners for trying 
him being met in Weſtminſter Hall on the foreſaid 
nm 
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for cheir priſoner from. Sir Robert Cotton's hoſe, 


whither he had been, removed; who accordingly 
was brought up in the face of the court by colonel 


Tomlinfon, under a ſtrong guard, and delivered to 


the ſerjeant at arms, who conducted him to the bar, 


where a crimſon velvet chair was placed for him. 
Having heard his charge read, he refuſed to plead 


ſo it, eicher guilty: or not guilty, till he ſhould know 


by what lawtul authority he was brought thither ; 


and the anſwer given not ſatisſying him, he per- 


January 22d, when he was a ſecond time brought 
before the court; as alſo = next day, being the 


third. time. Finally, on January 27th, the king 


being a fourth time brought into ihe court, deſired. 


before ſentence was paſſed againſt him, to be heard 


before the lords and commons in the painted cham- 
ber; with deſign, as tis thought, to have reſigned 
his crown to his fon, the prince of Wales: Upon 


which the judges retired for half an hour to conſi- 


ſiſted in that refulal., The ſame he did on Monday 


der oſ his requeſt; and then returning, they order- 


ed the king, to be brought again to the bar; when 
the preſident told him. that what he had propoſed - 
was but a further denial of the juriſdiction of the. 
court, and tended to the delay of juſlice; and if 
he had no more to ſay, they would proceed to judg- 
ment. And the king anſwering, he had no more 
to ſay, Bradſhaw made'a long harrangue in vindi- 
cation of the parliament's proceedings, grounding 


his diſcourſe moſtly on this principle, ** That the 
people have the ſupreme power, and the houſe of 
commons is the people.” This ſpeech being ended. 
and the charge again recited, ſentence was 


Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and 
public enemy, ſhall be put to * by the ſevering 


* erg from his INOS: 


[nounced in theſe words; For all which/treafons He ! — 
and crimes, this court doth adj udge, that the faid demned. 


91 
Cromwell's 
Ekinſman ſcnt 
to him, in 
behalf of the 


king. 


me LIFE of © 


bvb the king was condemned, and ROVER 
peared no hope of ſaving his life, yet ſtill endea- 
vours were not wanting for that purpoſe.” The fol- 


lowing ſtory is told on this oceaſion, That col. 
John Cromwell, a near relation of the great Oliver, 
came to town about this time, with credential let- 
ters from the States of Holland, whereto S added 
a blank, with the king's ſignet. and another of the 
prince's, both confirmed by the States, for Crom- 
well to ſet down his on conditions, if be would 
now fave his majeſty's life. The colonel went di- 
rely to his kinfman's houſe, who was ſo tetired 
and ſhut up in his chamber, with an order to let 


none know he was at home, that it was with much 
5 difficulty he obtained admittance, after he had told 


Who he was. Having Sy ſaluted each other, 
the colonel deſired to ſpeak a few words with him 
in private; and began with much freedom to ſet 
before him the heinouſneſs of the fact, then about 
to be committed, and with what deteftation it was 
looked upon abroad, telling him, That of all 


men living, he could never have imagined; he 


would have had any hand in it, who, in his hear- 
ing, had proteſted ſo much ſor the king.“ To this 
Cromwell anſwered, It was not he but the army; 
and tho" he did once ſay ſome ſuch words, yet now 
times were altered, and providence ſeemed to order 
things otherwiſe.” And it is faid, he added. That 
he had prayed and faſted for the king, but no re- 
turn that way was yet made to him.“ Upon this 


the colonel ſtepped a little back, and ſuddenly ſhut 


the door, which made Cromwell apprehend he was 


going to be aſſaſſinated; but the other putting out 


his papers, faid to bich, „ Couſin, this is no time 
to trifle with words: See here, it is now in your own 
power not only to make yourſelf,” but your family, 


relations and poſterity, happy and honourable for 


ever; otherwiſe, as they have changed 'their name 


* + before from Williams to Cromwell, ſo now they 
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muſt be ſarced to change it again; for- this ſact 


will bring ſuch an itgnominy upon the whole gene- | 
nation of them, that no time will be able to deface.” 
At this. Cromwell pauſed a little, and then faid, 


Couſin. I deſire you will give me till night 10 


confider of-it, and do you go to your inn, and not 


to bed;/ til i you hear from me. The colonel did 
accordingly, and about one in the morning a mef- 
ſenger came 10 tell him. He might go to reſts 
and, expect no other anſwer to carry io the prince 
for the council of officers had been faeking God. 
e Phraſe, it ſeems, very much in uſe at that time) 


as he alſo had dene the fame, and it was reſolved 


by them all, that the king muſt die.” 

A committe was appointed by the high court: of 
juſtiee, to infpe the parts about Whitehall for a 
convenient place for the king's execution. Having 
made their report, it was determined, that a ſcaf- 


fold ſhould be made near the banqueting-houſe for 


that purpoſe ; and twas ordered to be covered with 
black. The fame day, Jan. agth, about threeſcore 
ol the commyLoners: ſigned a warrant for the king's 


eneeuton, directing it to colonel Hacker, colonel 
- Hunks, and colenel Phayer, or either of them 


Cramwell's name ſtood the third in this warrants 
Bradſhaw and lord Grey of Grob only ſtanding 
before him. The ſame day the | 

waited; on him to take their leave of him. An ex- 
tenordinary ambaſſador from the ſtates had his au- 
dience in the houſe of commons; whoſe errand 


was to intereede with them earneſtly for the king's 


life, and to maintain a good correſpondence between 
England and the United Provinces: The next day, 
being the goth of January, about eight o clock in 


from St; James 's through the park to Whitehall ; 
where having ſtaid about two hours in à private 


roam, he Was led to the ſcaffold out of a Window 


of: * hanguerngihbule: And having made a 


ſpeech, | 


ng's children 


* 


The execu- 


the morning. his majeſty was with a guard brought . we | 


| 35 | 2-3; De LIF E * 
'1- +. * , ſpeech; and taken olf his George;' "be kneeled do | 
at the block, and the executioner at one blow fe- 
ö 980 vered his head from his bod: 
1 " Captain Hewlet was condemved after che rello⸗ 
| \ration,” ſor cutting off the king's head. or at leaſt 
for being one of the perſons ©*who «ſtood! maſked 
upon the ſcaffold, though ſeveral creditable wit- 
neſſes depoſed thai Gregory Brandon, the common 
hangman, had "Tonfeſſed and owned that he exe- 
cuted the king. and that he affirmed as much to 
the lord Capel, when he ſuffered by the ſame ax; 
and capt. Hewler offered to make it appear; that be 
was not chen upon the ſcaffold. nor near it, nay, | 
that he even was 'adually ſeized and ſecured for re- 
fafing to be there. Notwithſtanding this, He let 
was found guilty by the jury, but was reprieved: 
And if we may believe what Lilly writes in his own 
life, it was the reſolute Joyce ( L ſeized the king 
at Holmby) chat ſtruck the fatal ſtroke. The ac- 
count that Lilly gives, is us follows The next 
Sunday but one after Charles the Firſt was behead- 
ed, Robert Spavin, ſecietary to lieut.-gen. Crom - 
well, invited himſelf to dine with me, and brought 
Anthony Pier ſon and feveral others along with him 
to dinner. Their principal diſcourſe was, who it 
was that beheaded the kiug: One ſaid, it Vas the 
common hangman; another, Hugh Peters; others 
were allo. nommated, but none concluded. Robert 
Spavin, as ſoon. as dinner was done, took me by 
. the hand. and carrying me to the ſouth window, 
ſaid, * Thele are all miſtake, they have not nam'd 
the man that did the fat; it was lieutenant-colo- 
nel Joyce: I was in the room when be fitted him- 
elf for the work, ſtood behind him hen he did it. 
and, when done, went in again with him. There's 
no man knows this but my maſter ener com- 
miſſary Ireton, and myſelf.“ b 
His behavi- The king, in all his ſufferings, - ſhewed a calm 
: _—_— "Gn compoſed — neee all peoples 
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and the rather, becauſe 'twas not natural to him. 
Herhad many indignitics offered to him, eſpecially 
Uuring his trial; but he bore them all with a true 
greatneſs of mind, without diſorder, or any kind 
of affectation. Thus, as biſhop Burtict obſerves, 
he died greater than he lived, and ſhewed that. 
which has been oſicti remarked of the whole 
family of che Stuarts. they bre misfortunes better v 
than proſperity. He was a prince of great devo- 
tion and, piety, remarkable for his temperance and 
chaſtity. and an utter enemy to all kind of debau- 
chery.; and if he had any perſonal ſaults, they were 
much overweighed by his virtues. Happy were it 
for him, if his government had been as free from 
blame. The rock ou which he ſplit was an im- 
moderate deſirè of power, beyond what the conſti- 
tution allowed. His reign, both in peace and war 
was a continued ſeries: of errors: He was out of 
meaſure bent on following his humour; but un- 
reaſonably feeble to thoſe whom he truſted, eſpe- 
cially the queen. | His friends regretted the aſcen- 
dant ſhe had over him ot many occaſions; and 
others taxed him with the character of an uxorious 
buſband,, Ile had certainly a fixed averſion to 
popery; but was much inclined to a middle way 

tween the Proteſiants and Papiſts; whereby be 

ſt che one, without gaining the other. In ſhort; 
his whole cbbduct was. ſuch, as verified this max- 
im. That errots in government have ruined more 
princes than perſonal vices.” | | 
Tbus have we got over this dark ſcene in which How far his 
our eutenanc-general is commonly ſuppoſed (0 be auh maybe 
chiefly concerned. But as tis not ſtrange he ſhould, 3 11 | 
i6 the ſtory of the king's dealing decenfully with "> 
him be true; ſo it may more reaſonably be con- 
cluded, that bis fon-in-law Ireton, rather than he, 
was the perſon who/chiefly influenced in theſe pro- 
tetdings. I know Ireton is ſuppoſed all along to 
have ated by Cromwel!'s diredions; but W 
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he did or no, may. I think, in many caſes, be 
juſtly queſtioned. Ircton was certainly zealous 
commonwealth's-mau, which patty was always 
averſe to any treaty with the king; and though he 


with Cromwell was in ſuch a treaty, yet Ludlow 


thinks he never really intended to cloſe wich the 
king; but only to lay his party aſleep, whilſt they 
were conteſting with the Preſbyterian intereſt in 
pal liameut; but he lays no ſuch thing of Crom- 
well, who he ſeems all along to be angry with. for 
his deſign of making an agreement with the king, 
being himſelf utterly averſe to it, arid ſuppoſing 
Cromwell's main end was to gratify his dun am- 
bition; which is not unlikely; and yet he might 
have been in earneſt in the + treaty,” and alfo have 
deſigned the publick good. Cromwell was cer- 
tainly no commonwealth's-man, though Ie was 
forced to humour, and in many things actually to 


comply with the party; and às the agitators, aud 


their offspring the levellers, who were no olliet 
than che commonwealih's-men in (be army, and 
whom it is likely Cromwell at firſt might make ule 
of co bring about ſome of his defigns, were the 011+ 
ginal contrivers and chief actors inthe king's death; 
{o whatever hand Cromwell had in it, ſeems to be 
chiefly owing to their fury and deſperate reſotuti- 
ons, which, made him appreheuſive of the [greateſt 
danger, it he did not comply with their deſigns; 
though at the ſame time the contradictions that 
appeared in the king's conduct, might the more 
ealily incline him to join purpoſes wich them, In 


- thort,. what, with the danger that threatened his 


per ſon, if he had perfilled to oppoſe the deſigus of 
the levellers; what with the enchuſiaſm that was 


- ſo habitual to him; and what with the confidera- 


tion of the king's paſl miſgovernment, which had 
been the origanal cauſe of all the evils the nation 
had ſuffered, aud the fear of the like happening for 
0 | 221 the 
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the future, it he ſhouſd be reſtored; he having dif. 
covered himſelf to be of a very inconſtant and Wa- 
vering, not to ſay equivocating teinper ; Cromwell 
was at length ſo wrought upon, as to think it ne- 
ceſſary, and ſo lawſul, to take off the king; in 
which, towards the laſt he ſeemed to be pretiy-ac- 
tive, tho' always in ſome doubt about it. We are 
exprefly told, he at firſt ſhewed ſome repugnance to 
ſo black an undertaking, as my author calls it, and 
ſeemed to ſhew his abhorrence of it, and not to 
ſurmoupt.it, as he ſaid himſelf; but only voy 
he ſaw that thy providence of God, and the nece 
ſity of the times, had inſpired the army to make 
ſo terrible a ſacriſice; but that that facrifice, after 
all, was the only one that could ſave the ſtate and 
religion. And I cannot here omit what biſhop 
Burnet ſays of this matter: He tells us, that Ireto 
was the- perſon that drove on the king's trial 7 
and death, and that Cromwell was all the while 
in ſome ſuſpenſe about it. Ireton, ſays he, had 
the principles of a Caſſius in him: He fuck at no- 
thing that might have turned England to a com- 
monwealth; and he found out Cook and Brad- 
ſhaw, two bold lawyers, as proper inilruments for 
managing it.” and we-are informed by others, that 
lreton was the perſon who wrought upon Fairfax, 
and managed the affair of the army's remonſtrance, 
and purging the parliament, and brought it about. 
To'conclude, -tho' | am far from pretending to ju- 
llify the whole of Cromwell's conduct in theſe ex- 
traordinary tranſadtions; yet J cannot but think, 
that a greater load of guilt and infamy is ufually 
laid to his ſhare, than he really deſerved. 
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PART II. ; 


Containing an Account of his ACTIONS, and 
BEHAVIOUR, from the Time of.the KING“; 
Death, to the forcible Diſſolution of the Long 


PARLIAMENT. 


GHAP;: 1. 
: From the Kisc's death, to CRouwEIILI's arrival in 
Ireland. 


1648. H AVING (cen the ations of this wonder- 

: ful man, durivg the life of king Charles, 

let us now view him uuder the common- 

wealth government: But firlt it may be proper to 

| A common- obſerve how this government was cliabliſhed. 
— The firſt thing the parliament (ſor ſo the remnant 
up. of the houſe of commons now called themſelv*s) 
did after the king's death, was to paſs an act, or- 

daining, © That no perſon whatſoever do preſume 

to proclaim, declare, publiſh, or . 
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mote Chaples Stuart, ſon of the late Charles, com- 
mouly called the prince of Wales, or any other 
perſon, to be king or chief magiſtrate of England 
pr Ireland, &g. without the free conſent ot the 


people in parliament firſt had, and ſignified by a 
particular act or ordinance ſor that purpoſe; under 
pain of being adjudged a traitor,” Ihen they 
made another act, That ſuch as had aſſented to 
the voie, That the king's conceſſions were a 
ground for the houſe to proceed to a ſettlement,“ 
ſhould not be re-admitted to fit as members.” 
"Theſe therefore were commonly called the ſecluded 
members. eie S744 

Soon aſter, Feb. 5. they voted, * the houſe of 
Peers to be uſeleſs and dangerous,” and an at was 


accordingly paſſed, for aboliſhing it,” tho Crom 


well is faid to have appeared for them, And to 


. reinore all that ſtood in the way of their deſigned 
-rommonweath, they refolved and declared. That 
jt bad beeen found by experience, that the office of 


& king in this nation, was unneceſſary, burden- 
ſome, and dangerous to the liberty, ſafety, and 
publick "intereſt of che nation; and therefore it 
ſhould be utterly abpliſhed.” Then the form 
of government was declaied to be a Common- 
wealth; and a council of ſtate was appointed, con- 
fiſting of forty perfons, whereof Cromwell was one; 
to whom power was given to command and ſettle 
the militia of England aud Ireland; to order the 
fleet, and ſet forth ſuch a naval power as they 
ſhould think fit; to appoint magazines and ſtores 
for England and Ireland, aud to diſpoſe of. them 
for the fervice of both nations, as they thought pro- 


per. And they were to ſit and execute thele pow- 


ers for the ſpace of one whole year. Aud now all 
wrics formerly running iu the king's name, were to 
be iſſued out in the names bf the keepers of the liberty 
of England. And a new oath, or engagement. was 
prepared. to be true and faithful to the govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed without king or houſe of peers M 
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all who' refuſed to Rape 1 to be e of hold. 
lag any place or office in church or ſlate. If the 


les der is curious of knowing What perlons com- 
poſed the council of ſtate for this firſt year, they 
were as follows : John Bradſhaw, Eſq; preſident, 
earl of Denbigh, carl of Mulgrave, carl of Pem- 
brok, earl of Saliſbury, lord Grey, lord Grey of 
Groby, lord Fairfax, John Liſle, Eſq; — Rolles, 
Efq; Oliver St. John, Eſq; John Wild, Eſq; Bul- 
firode Whitelock, Eſq; lieutenant-general Crom- 
well, major-general. Skippon, Sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing, Sir William Maſſam, Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, 
Sir James Harrington, Sir Henry Vane, jun. Sir 
John Danvers, Sir William Armine, Sir Henry 
Mildmay, Sir William Conſtable, Alexander Pop- 
ham. William Purefoy, Iſaac Pennington, Row- 
land Wilſon. Edmund Ludlow, William Heven- 
ingham, Robert Wallop, Henry Marten. Antho- 
ny Stapley, John Hutchinſon, Valentine Walton, 


Thomas Scot, Dennis Bond, Luke Robinſon, John 


Jones, and Cornelius Holland, Eſqrs. 

The new commonwealth being thus ſettled 
and ſecured, another High Court of Juſtice is now 
erected. for the trial of delinquents. Before this 
court the duke of Hamilton, the . carl of Halland, 
the earl of Norwich, the lord Capel, and Sir John 
Owen, being brought, received ſentence of death, 
for being concerned in the late invaſion and inſur- 
regions. After judgment given they petitioned 
the commons; and ſo their reprieve or their exe- 
ention was put to the vote of the houſe; and duke 
Hamilton, and the lord Capel were caſt, and Sir 
John Owen faved, by a conſiderable majority; as 
the earl of Holland was caſt, and the carl of Nor- 
wich ſaved, by the lingle vote of the ſpeaker, the 
houſe being before equally divided as to them; ſo 
that Hamilton, Holland and Capel, were ſoon 
after beheaded in the palace-yard at Weſtmin- 
ſer. It muſt be remembered here, that when the 
lord — petition, — his lady delivered. 

Was 
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was read in the, houſe, ' mahy, ſpoke in his favour, AA 

and ſaid, that he had never deceived or betrayed 

them, but had always freely and reſolutely declared 

for the king: And Cromwell, who knew, him very, Cromwell's 

well, ſpoke ſo many-things to his honour, and pro» ſpeech a- 

feſſed ſo much reſpect for him, that all believed he PEA 

was lale, tilt he concluded. That his affection * 

ſor the public ſo out-weighed his priyate friendſhip, 

char he could not but tell them, that the queſtion 

mt now, © Whether they would preſerve the moſt 

bitter and moſt implacable enemy they had: That 

he knew well, that the lord Capel would be the 

laft man in England, that would abandon the royal 

intereſt ; that he, had great courage, induſtry and 

generofity ; that he had many friends who would 

always adhere to him; and that as long as he lived. 

what condition ſoever he was in, he would be a 

thorn. in their fides : And therefore, for the good ol 

the common-wealth, he ſhould give his Vote a- 

þ gainſt che petition,” It ought alſo to be. re- 
membered, that Sir John Owen's reprieve was o. 

mg in great meaſure to the generoſity and . 

nature of commiſſary- general Ireton, who obſerv- 

ing there had been no application made, nor a 

word.faid in behalf of Owen, ſpoke for him thus; 

as lord Clarendon tells us, There have been great 

endeayours and ſolicitations uſed to ſave all thoſe _ 

lords; but there's a commoner, another condern= 

ed perſon, for whom no man hath. ſaid a word, 

nor has he himſelf ſo much as petitioned: There- 

fore I deſire that Sir John Owen may be preſerved 

by the mere motive and goodneſs of the houſe; 

which was aſſented to. | 

About this time, ſeveral things were declared by 

the parliament to be high-treaſon, and this among 

the'reſt, viz. For any ſoldiers of the army to. con: 

tive the death of their general, or licutenani-ge- 

- neral ; ot endeavour to raiſe mutinies in the army. 
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”  Aprinateſlo- "A little belare'this, Cromwell and "his los Ag. aw 
* reton went along with Whitelock ſrom che council 
en. ol ſtate, and ſupped at his houſe, | lere they were 

| very chearſul, and ſeemed extremely well, pleaſed ; 
and related many wonderful oblervations of, God's 
providence, in che couiſe of ihe war. and in the 

affair of the army . coming to London, and ſeizing 
the members of the houſe. Having thus difcourſed 
together till 'midnight, they: returned, home, and in 
their paſſage their coach was tapped. and. they were 
examinet by the guards. They preſenily told their 
names; but, the captain of the guards would not 
— them, and thteatened to carty theſe two 

= great officers to the court of guard." Hereupon Irc- 
| ton grew a little angry, but Cromwell made himſelf 
merry with the ſoldiers, gave them twenty ſhillings, 
and commended them and their captain for: doing 
their duty. And they afterwards conſeſſed that 

they knew] Cromwell and Ireton, well enough, an 
were more ſtrict wich chem than with others, to let 
them ſee they were careſul of their duty; which 
they believed theſe great men came at that time 

on purpoſe to oblerve. 

© Matters being now brovght to ſome degree of 
ſettlement, it was thought fit to aboliſh the 124 

aur. Cil of agitators in the army ; left they, who ha 
os ge been the chief authors in all the late 32 5 ſhould 
army. no take it in their heads to carry matters further 
than the preſent rulers cared they ſhould. But 
theſe agitators had taſled too much of power, to 
be willing to be ſtripped of it ; but at the ſame ume 
made a wrong computation of their own fireogth 
by che great things they had formerly effected. not 
conſidering that their ſuperior officers. were now 
wholly united with the parliament, apd enilrely 
concurred with them, in carrying on the ſame de- 
ſigns. They preſently drew up a petition to the 
Jord-general Fairfax, and his council of officers, 


again} the deſign of aboliſhing them; but by 2 
council 
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OLIVER CROMWELI, , tos 
council of war, the ſubſcribers of this petition were TIS; 
ſentenced to ride with their faces towards the horſes 


tails before the heads of their ſeveral regiments, | | 
with their faults written on their breaſts, to have | = 


their ſwords broken over their heads, and ſo to be 
caſhiered the army. Which. ſentence was, accord- 
ingly executed upon them in the Palace-yard at 
Weſtminſter, to the great cxaſperation of the Le- 
velling-party, who were reſolved not ſo to be ſup- 
preſſed. Pa 
For not long after, there being a' rendezvous at Cromwell a- 
Ware, ſeveral regiments, among whom was Crom- 1 
well's of horſe, in purſuance of the ſorementioned |,,, 
petition, and to be diſtinguiſhed from others, wore 
white in their hats, as they. had done once before. 
Cromwell having notice of the deſign, ordered two 
regiments of horſe from diſtant quarters, who knew 
nothing of this combination, to appear there like- 
wiſe, Being all drawn up, Cromwell, with an an- 
gy and down look, rides round, and on a ſudden 
commands one of thoſe two regiments to encom- 
paſs a regiment of foot ; which being done accord- 
ingly, he called four men by their names out of the 
body, and with his own hands committed them to 
the marſhal ; and immediately calling.a council of 
war (whilſt the reſt of their confederates ſlunk their 
white colours into their pockets, and trembled at 
this boldneſs of Cromwell) tried and condemned 
hem. But they had the favour from the court of 
caſting lots for their lives, two only to die; and 
the two whoſe lot it was to die, were preſently ſhot 
to death upon a green bank by the other two in 
fight of the army. A little before, another leveller, 
one Lockyer, a trooper, for promoting the engage 
ment and agreement, was ſhot to death in St. Paul's 
Church-yard. Pa N 
Notwithſtanding theſe executions, this humour 
ſtill continued in the army, and began to break 
out with greater violence, upon the parliament's 
7 ' voting. 
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it, as a purpoſed contrivance to decide them, and 


tions were to no Purpole, they began to have te- 


giment, having laid aſide their. officers, marched 


not prevented them: For poſting forty miles in one 
day, they overtook them at Abingdon, and firſt 


under Thompſon, who had increafed their numbers 
to about five thouſand, marched to Burford; where, 
while they were ſecurely reſting themfelves, and 


. their quarters, routed them, and took four hundred 
of them priſoners, and nine hundred of their horſes. 
where he fought manfully till he was ſlain. Of the 


relolutely. Cornet Den expreſſing his grief and 


/ 
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voting, that eleven regiments, | by lot, ſhould be 
ſent over to Ireland. This enraged them to that 
degree, that, finding that inſtead of. reaping the 
advantages they had promiſed them ſelves, they were 
to be expoſed to freſh hazards, and the miſeries of 
a ſtarving war, they peremptorily declared againſt 


gave out, that they would not go for Ireland, till the 
liberties of the people, for which they firſtengaged 
in war, were ſecured; requiring, That the often 
promiſed repreſentative of the nation might be cho- 
ſen. And finding that diſcourſes and repreſenta- 


courſe to arms. Accordingly colonel Scroop's re- 


with twelve troops from their quarters at Saliſbury, 
rowamrls Burford in Oxſordſhire, in order to a con- 
junction with thoſe of Harriſon, Ireton and Skip- 
pon, and a party under one Thompſon, then lying 
near Banbury. This they had effected, if the ex- 
traordinary diligence of Cromwell and Fairfax had 


offered them a treaty, wherein ſatisſaction might be 
mutually given; and till that were done, that nei- 
ther party might come within ten miles of each 
other; to which they agreed: But the Levellers 


their horſes put into the adjoining meadows, about 
twelve o'clock at night colonel Reynolds fell into 
Thompſon took ſhelter in a wood near Milton, 


priſoners thice only were executed, who died very 


ſorrow, was reprieved at the inflant of execution L 
| WY 1 hic 
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which his companions bcholding ſrom the leads of 
the church, were ſaluted with a meſſage of decima- 


tion, i. e. that every tenth man ſhould die: But at 


Cromwell's deſire they were all pardoned, and ſent 
home to their own houſes. Thus was this inſur- 
ieQion quelled on the 15th day of May. 


After this; the lord-general Fairfax and lieute- 


nant-general Cromwell viſiied Oxford, (the univer- 
ſay having ſent a deputation to invite them thither) 
where they were nobly treated, and made doors, 
of the civil law; at which time alſo, Sir Hardreſs 
Waller and Mr. Ruſhworth, with eight colonels, 
were created maſters of arts. 
Portſmouth, from whence they returned to London 
in triumph, and received new marks of honour 
from the parliament. And now, to promote a laſt- 
ing union between the three principles of wer, 
the parliament, the army, and the city, it was 
contrived, that the ſpeaker, with the houſe, the 
general, with the chief officers, and the council of 
late, ſhould, aſter hearing two ſermons, be mag- 
nificently feaſted at Grocers-hall, by the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council. This was accord- 
ingly done on the th of June; the lord-mayor, as 
it was uſual towards kings, meeting. Lenthal the 
ſpeaker, with the reſt of the members, at Temple- 
bar, and there reſigning the ſword to him ; which 
having again received, he carried before him into 
the city. Aud having heard two ſermons at Chriſt- 
church, preached by Mr. Goodwin and Dr. Owen, 
they proceeded to. Grocers-hall to dinner. The 
ſpeaker fat firſt ; next to him the lord-mayor ; then 
the earl of Pembroke called the lord commiſſiover 
Whitelock to fit down, as the eldeſt commiſſioner 
of the Great-ſeal : Whitelock excuſed it, and de- 
fred the carl to fit down firſt : But he ſaid aloud, 
* What, do you think I will fit down before you ? 
I have. given place heretofore to-biſhop Williams, 
io my lord Coventry, and to my lord Littleton ; 
2 
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Then they viſited 
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and you have the ſame place they had; and as 
much hanour belongs to the place under a com- 
monwealth, as under a king; and you are a gen- 
tleman as well born and bred as any of them.” 
The carl obliged Whitelock to take precedure of 
him, and then ſat down himſelf next to him; 
then the lord preſident of the council of ſtate and 
the other commiſſioners of the Great-ſeal; then 
the earl of Saliſbury and the lord Howard; after 
them lieutenant-general Cromwell, and other mem- 
bers of parliament, and of the council of ſtate, &c. 
The muſic at this feaſt, which was very ſumptuous, 
was only drums and trumpets; no healths were 
drank, nor any incivility paſſed. At this enter- 
tainment, there was preſented. by the city to the 
Jord-general a large and weighty baſon and ewer of 
| | beaten gold; and to lieutenant-general Cromwell 
Fa three hundred pounds in plate, and two hundred 
pieces of gold. 
Cromwell was now juſt entering upon à new 
| ſcene of action, and making preparations for the 
reducing of Ireland to the power of the new com- 
monwealth : But before we preſcribe his memora- 
ble exploits in that kingdom, it will be proper to 
take a ſhort view of the poſture of affairs there for 
ſome time paſt, and the condition they were now 
An account in. | 
of the affairs The Iriſh rebellion, the moſt barbarous and 
— bloody that was ever executed in any part of the 
well es going world, in which fu many thouſand Proteſtants were 
over, moſt inhumanly maſfatred, broke out in October 
1641, which tho' it had been contrived with fuch 
ſecrecy, and acted with ſuch ontrage, yet the city 
of Dublin was wonderfully preſerved by divine 
providence, to be an aſylum for ſuch as eſcaped 
thither, to avoid the fury of their bloody perſecu- 
tors. Many of the poor Proteſtants came over allo 
into England, hoping there to find ſhelter from the 
mercileſs enemy: But this proved little comfort to 
thoſe diſtreſſed ſouls ; for here they found, to the 
g PR increaſe 
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| increaſe of their grief, that England was preparing 


on all ſides to act the fame upon one another, which 


the Papifts had done againſt them in Ireland. But 


though the difference between the king and parlia- 
ment increaſed every day; yet it was ſo ordered, 
that ſome regiments were ſent over into Ireland, to 
ſtop the proceedings of the rebels. Aſter the war 
had been carried on for ſome time in England, the 

king finding his affairs in a declining condition, 
and that the parliament gained ground upon him, 
he in 1643, ordered the marquis of Ormond to 
make a truce with the Triſh, that he might have the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe Engliſh forces that were in Tre- 
land, in his war with the parliament. A ceſſation 
of arms was accordingly agreed upon; but the Iriſte 
infamouſly broke the articles of it: For the'Engliſh 
being now gone over to England, they on à ſudden 
roſe againſt the marquis, and had ſurprized him, 
if he had not been informed before of their deſign, 
and eſcaped into Dublin: And being in no condi- 
tion to defend it, but obliged to deliver it up either 


do the Engliſh ſent by the parliament, or to the 


Iriſh, he gave it up to the Engliſh (who made co- 
Jonel Jones governor) and came over to the king, 
at what time he was carried from place to place by 


the army. 


The marquis had not been long gone, but the 


| treacherous Iriſh being terrified with the news, that 


the parliament was ſending over an army thither, 
requeſted the prince, to whom the marquis had re- 
paired, to ſend him back, engaging themſelves to 
ſubmit abſolutely io his majeſly's authority, and 


to obey the marquis as his lieutenant, and join 


with him to expel the parliament's forces. The 
marquis being accordingly arrived, entered into 


.moſt diſhonourable articles with the Iriſh, who ha- 


ving made a confederacy among themſelves, ſoon 
became more formidable by the acceſſion of the 
lord Inchiquin, preſident of Munſter, and the Scots 


in the province of Ulſter, Before the arrival of the 


marquis, 
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marquis, the rope nuncio, who had been ſent 
ovef to promote the grand rebellion, and had of 
late behaved himſelf ſo tyrannically, that he be- 
came intolerable even to the Iriſh themſelyes, was 
expelled the kingdom: And now the royaliſts and 


Iriſh being united, Ireland ſeemed in a fair way of 


being entirely reduced to the king's obedience. But 
Owen Roe O'Neal, the beſt commander among the 


: Iriſh,” not-liking the articles of the conſederacy, 


refuſed to be included in it, and joining with the 
n forces relieved Londonderry, then be- 
fieged by the lord Ardes. Ormond, however, and. 
the conle derates having a numerous army, the whole 
kingdom was almoſt reduced by them, excepting 


Londonderry, governed by Sir Charles Coot, and 


Dublin the chief-city, wherein was - calonel Jones. 
with no very conſiderable force, beſides that his men 
were frequently delerting their colours. The enemy 
with their formidable army was now marching to. 


beſiege it, and ſent many threatning ſummons, te- 


quiring a ſpeedy ſurrender of the place; which not- 
- withſtanding, thro" the vigilance of the governor, 
held out to the confuſion of the beſiegers. But his 
preſent difficultics, and the great danger he was in, 

made him renew his inſtances to the parliament, in 
the moſt preſſing manner for ſpeedy ſupplies of 
men, and provifions ; declaring; that elſe all would 
be loſt. Hereupon the parliament, not inſenſible 
of his condition, began to provide for the relief of 
Ireland with all poſſible expedition: And appointed 
commillary-general Ireton, colonel Scroop, colonel 
Horton, major-general Lambert, with their four 
regiments of horſe; colonel Ewer, colonel Cook, 
colonel Hewſon, and colonel Dean, with theirs of 
ſoot, and five troops of dragoons, all old ſoldiers 
of the Engliſh army, for the ſaid ſervice: . And be- 
| ſides theſe, other regiments were raiſed by beat of 
drum, to make up a ſufficient force for effectually 


carrying on fo great a work, 
The 
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The forces being in a great degree of readineſs, 
the parliament began now to think of a general for 


chis expedition; and having had ſufficient experi- 


ence of Cromwell's great abilities, and knowing no 


man ſo fit for the employment, they deſired him 


to accept of it; who not without fome ſeeming re- 
luctancy at laſt undertook it, and aſter many hum- 
ble expreſſions of his own vnworthineſs and diſa- 


bility to ſupport ſo great a charge, and of the en- 


tire reſignation of himſelf to their commands, and 
abſolute dependence upon God's providence, he 
acquainted them, that he ſubmitted to their good 


will and pleaſure, and deſired them to haſten all 


the neceſſary preparations ; ** For he confeſſed that 
kingdom to be reduced to ſo great ſtreights, that he 
was willing to engage his own perſon, purely for 
the difficulties which appeared in the expedition; 
and more out of hope to give ſome obſtruction to 
the preſent ſucceſs of the rebels, and io preſerve 
to the commonwealth ſome footing in that king- 
dom, than from any expectation that he ſhould be 
able, with his ſtrength, in any ſignal degree to pre- 
vail over them.“ 

The houſe was ſo well pleaſed with this anſwer, 
that immediately after, on the 22d of June, he had 


a pompous commiſſion given him in Latin and En- 


gliſh, to command all forces to be ſent into Ireland, 
and to be lord-governor both as to civil and mili- 
tary affairs in that kingdom, for three years: And 
colonel Jones was made lieutenant-general , of the 
horſe. From the very minute of his receiving this 
charge, Cromwell uſed an incredible expedition in 
the raiſing of money, providing of ſhipping, and 
drawing the forces together for this enterprize. The 
ſoldiers marched with great ſpeed to the rendez- 
vous at Milford-Hayen, chere to expect the new 
lord-deputy. 

About this time, Cromwell had a remarkable in- 
terview with the lord Broghill; who having formed 
a deſign 


as | 
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a deſign of deſerting the parliament's ſervice, as the 


earl of Inchiquia had done, came privately to 


London, intending to go to the king in France. 


He was no ſooner come to London, but a gentle- 
man came to him from the lord governor Crom- 
well, to acquaint him that he would pay him a vi- 


it, if he knew when he would be at leiſure ; at 
which Broghill was exceedingly ſurpriſed, having 


never had any acquaintance with him ; and told 
the meſſenger he ſuppoſed he was miſtaken in the 
perſon he was ſent to : But the gentleman convin- 
cing him he was not, the loxd Broghill owned who 
he was, and ſaid he would not give his excellency 
the trouble to come to him, but he would wait up- 
on him. The meſſenger had not been long gone, 
before Cromwell came himſelf, and after compli- 
ments paſſed, deſired to ſpeak with his lordſhip in 
private; when he told him, He had a great re- 
ſpe& for him, and was therefore come to acquaint 
him with ſomething that very nearly concerned 
him, and to give him his advice upon it.” He then 
told him, © That the council of ſtate were inform- 
ed of his deſign in croſſing the water (which the 
lord Broghill had communicated to two or three 
truſty friends only) that inſtead of going to the 
Spaw he deſigned to go to the king, and take a 
commiſſion from him to act againſt the parliament 
in Ireland : Fhat the council had proof of what he 
ſaid; and could produce copies of his letters to that 
purpoſe ;. upon which it was reſolved to ſend him 
to the Tower ; which had been done, if himſelf had 
not prevented it, and obtained time to confer with 


him, 10 ſee if he could be induced to alter his pur- 
Poſe.” The lord Broghill ſeeing it would be to no 


purpoſe to evade the matter, aſked Cromwell's par- 
don, thanked him for his good offices, aud requeſt- 
ed him to adviſe him. Cromwell reply d. That 
the council of ſtate and he were no ſtrangers to his 
actions in Ireland; and the ſubduing of the rebels 

| being 
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wing committed to him, he was authoriſed by 
the council to offer him a general command, if he 
would ſerve in that war.“ Broghill readily ac- 


- cepted this offer, and gave his word and honour 


8 * 


that he would be faithful to the parliament : And 


ſo having received a commiſſion to be maſter of 


the ordnance, and to command in Munſter, he 
. embarked for Ireland, where he was no ſooner ar- 
rived, but ſeveral gentlemen, who had ſerved un- 
der him in thoſe wars, joined him; ſo that he 
ſoon formed a troop of horſe, and within a little 
time after raiſed a regiment of 1500 foot, which 

were ready to join the lord governor Cromwell at 
his landing. | , 1 

His excellency having diſpatched his buſineſs x; 


with the parliament, on the 1oth of July left march from 
London, ſetting forward in great ſtate, being drawn London. 


in a coach with fix horſes, and attended by many 
members of the parliament and council of ſtate, . 

with the chief officers of the army; his life-guard - 
conliſting of eighty men, who had formerly been 
commanders, bravely mounted and accoutered, 
both themſelves and ſervants. Thus he was con- 
ducted to Brentford, where thoſe gentlemen who 
accompanied him, took their leaves, wiſhing a a 
proſperous iſſue to this .undertaking; whom he an- 
ſwered again with great civility and reſpet. From 
hence he poſted directly for Briſtol, to take order 
for the train of artillery, and many other matters 
neceſſary for the haſtening his men on ſhipboard. 


From Briſtol he takes his way into Wales, hav- He ſends ſue 
ing ſent over three regiments before, viz. colonel cours befores 
Reynold's of horſe, colonel Venable's and colonel. | 


Monk's of foot. Theſe were ſhipped from Cheſter, 
and the ports thereabout; and being favoured with 
a proſperous gale, quickly arrived at the port of 
Dublin, where they were welcomed with unſpeak- 
able joy and gladneſs. The citizens ſpared for no- 
"thing 4 might —_— relief to the ſea- ick fol- 
8 diers, 
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diers, hoping that the recovery of their health: 


might be a means of enlarging their liberties, Who 
now were almoſt wholly conhned within the nar- 


row compals of their city walts. And they were 


not at all diſappointed of thrir expectation: For 
Jones, having his courage much heightened by the 
coming of theſe ſupplies, now cared not for the 
enemy's bravadoes, but reſolved to remove them 
farther off; which he in a very little time effected. 
For on the 2d of Auguſt he diſcovered a party 


of the enemy, about fifteen hundred foot, belides 


horſe, drawn down to their new work at Baggot- 
rath, a place about a quarter of a mile eaſſward of 
the city upon the ſea. Hence they deſigned ro run 


their trenches towards the city-works, thereby to 


ſecure thoſe forts which were begun to be raiſed: 
towards the water, that they might hinder the land- 


ing of the forces and ſupplies expected from Eng- 


land. But Jones and Reynolds, with the reſt of 
the commanders in the city, obferving the enemy's 
deſign, judged it neceſſary to interrupt them: And 


lo preſently drawing out twelve hundred horſe and 


four thouſand-foot, they ſoon entered the enemy's 


new works, and fell upon them with ſo much fury 
that they routed the horſe at the firſt charge; and 


foon akter cut in pieces the greateſt part of thei: 


ſoot, and took moſt of the reſt beidem. The 


report of this diſaſter ſoon reached the general Or- 


mond's ears, who wuas then: playing at tables in 


his tent; and underſtanding alto that Jones was 
making towards his main army, he wiſhed the 
rebels would come that he might have ſome ſport 
with them; and ſo went on "with his game: But 
he was ſoon forced to leave it; ſor Jones with his 


men following the chace to Rathmims, where Or- 
niond's camp was, engaged his whole army, and 


after two houis fight, totally routed them, With a 


very great laughter. Four thouſand were reckon- 
_ed to be killed on the place and in the purfuit, and 
above two thouſand five hundred taken priſoners, 
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ol whom ſeveral were men of quality, and amongſt”. | © © 


the reſt Orinond's own brother, himſelf very uar- 
rowly eſcaping. They leſt all their great guns, 


withal à rich camp to reward the valiant foldiers ; 
who with the ſpoil of it ſo tricked themſelves up. 
that when they returned to Dublin, many of the. 
officers did not know their own men, they were 
grown ſo fine. This great victory was obtained | 
wich the loſs of fery,” not above twenty of the par- s 
liament's' party being miſting after the fight was 
over. The fuccels was the more remarkable, be- 
cauſe unexpected on both fides; Jones with his 
handful of men being led on ſtep by flep to a com- 
pleat victory. whereas their utmoſt deſign, at the 
beginning of the action, was only-to beat the ene- 
my from Baggot-rath. Ormoncks party were fo 
fyrprized, that they had not time to carry off their 
ey, Which lay at Rathfarnham, for the pay- 
ing of their army, where Jones ſeized four thouſand 
pounds very ſeaſonably for the payment of hig 
men. 'The marquis upon this defeat fled to Kilken- 
ny with a conſiderable number: Others betook 
themſelves to Drogheda or Tredagh, whither he 
ſoon came himſelf with three hundred horle, and 
in very good time; for licutenant-general Jones, 
hoping the town might be ſo terrified with this 
overthrow as to ſurrender, haftened thither with 
ſome horſe to ſummon it; but having notice of 
Ormond's coming, he marched back to Dublin. 
The lord-governor Cromwell being at Milford- 
Haven, received the full account of Ormond's de- 
ſeat, when he rather expedted to hear of the loſs 
of Dublin, and was in great perplexity what to 
do. But the clouds being diſperſed upon the news 
of the great ſucceſs his party had. that he ſent be- 
fore, he deferred not to embark with his whole — — 4 
— 9 On the thirteenth of Auguſt he ſet fail from leland. | 
Milford-Haven with thirty-two ſhips; wherein was 
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the van of his army; Ireton ſoon following him 
. R 2 with 
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* 
with the main body in forty-two other veſſels, Hugh 
Peters with twenty ſail bringing up the rear. With 
a very proſperous wind they ſoon arrived at Dub- 
lin. where they were received with all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of j joy, the great guns echoing ſorth 
their welcome, and the acclamations. of the peo- 
ple reſounding in every ſtreet. Cromwell being 
come into the city, where the concourſe of the 
people was very great (they all flocking to ſee him, 


whom before they had heard fo much of) at a con- 


venient place he made a ſtand; and with his hat 
in his hand made a ſpeech to them, telling them, 
** That as God had brought him thither in fafety, 
ſo he doubted not but, by his divine providence, 
to reſtore them all to their juſt liberties and pro- 
perties; and that all thoſe, whoſe hearts and affec- 
tions were real for the carrying on of the great 
work againſt the barbarous aud blood-thirſty 
Iriſh, - and all their adherents and conſederates, 
for the propagating the goſpel of Chriſt, the eſta- 
bliſhing , of truth and peace, and reſtoring that 
bleeding nation to its former happineſs and tran- 
quility,. ſhould find favour and protection from 
the parliament of England, and from himſelf, and 
withal- receive ſuch rewards and gratuities, as 
mould be anſwerable to their merits.“ This 
ſpeech was entertained with great applauſe by the 
people, who all cried out, That they would live 
and die with him.“ 
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CHAP. 1. 


His adlions in Ireland, and return "hop thence. 


ER HE army having refreſhed themſelves, and 
the lord-lieuteuant having fettled both the 


military and civil affairs of Dublin, he drew his 
forces out of the city to a general muſter, where 


- appeared a compleat body of fifteen thouſand 2 
an 


* 
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aud foot; out of which were drawn twelve regi- 


ments, containing in all about. ten thouſand ſtout - 


relolate men, for the preſent ſervice. With this 
army, furniſhed with all things neceſſary, he ad- 
vanced towards Tredagh, a town well fortified, 
with a garriſon in it of two thouſand five hundred 
foot, and4hree hundred horſe, the flower of the 
royal army, under the command of Sir Arthur 


Aſton, a brave experienced ſoldier. The marquis 


of Ormond had-foreſcen that this place, by reaſon 
of its neighbourhood and fituation, would be firſt 
attempted, it not being likely that the enemy 
would leave ſo conſiderable a fortreſs behind them; 
and he was in hopes he ſhould have time to recruit 
his ſhattered army, and repair the loſs of the late 
deſeat. while Cromwell ſhould be, waſting his for- 
ces againſt a town they believed could hold out a 
month, and before that time be relieved: But the 
eventthewed how much he was miſtaken. _ . 


of 
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Cromwell was no ſooner come before Tredagh, Storms Tre- 


but, obſerving the rules of war, he ſummoned the dagh- * 


governor to ſurrender; which ſummons was 
ſlighted, and looked upon rather as a matter of 
formality, than that he did believe to have the 


town upon it. Hereupon the lord-governor ordered 
all things for a quick diſpatch of the ſiege. Ayl- 
cough's ſhips blocked them up by ſea; and on che 


land, the white flag was taken down, and the red 
enlign diſplayed before the town. The beſieged 
were not much diſmayed at this, as expecting ſuc- 


cour from the marquis of Ormond; and they 


ſeemed to be unanimous in this reſolution, rather 


than deliver up the tawn, to expire with it; as 


they did not long after. - | 


For Cromwell being ſenſible of the miſchiefs of 
a Jong ſiege, like an impatient conqueror, would 


not ſpend time in che common forms of approaches 
and turnings; but immediately 
battery, which ſoon levelled the ſteeple of a church 


planted a ſtrong 


on 
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on the ſouth lide of the town, and a tower that 


ſtood near it. The next day, the battery continu- 
ing, the corner tower between the eaſt and ſouth 
walls was demoliſhed, and two breaches made, 


which ſome regiments of foot immediately en- 


tered ; but they were not made lom enough for the 
hol ſe to go in wich them. Here the utmoſt brave- 


ry was ſhewn on both ſides, the breaches being not 


more courageoully aſſaulted than valiantly defend- 
ed. The enemy within Io furiouſly charged thoſe 
who firſt entered, that ; they drove them back agein 
faſter thay they came in. Cromwell, who was all 


this wliile landing at the battery, obſerving this, 


drew out a freſh reſerve of colonel Ewer's foot, and 
in perſon bravely entered with them once more into 


che town. This example of their general inſpired 


the ſoldiers with ſuch ſreſh courage, that none 
wcre able io and before them; and having now 
gained the town, they made a terrible flawghter, 


putting all they met with, that were in arms, to 
the ſword; Cromwell having expreſly commanded 


not to ſpare- any one that ſhould be found in 
arms; the deſigu of which was to diſcourage o- 
ther places from making oppoliion; to which pur- 
pole the lord-governor wrote to the parliament, 
++. That he belicved this ſeverity would fave much 
<fuhon- of blood.” Allon's men did not fall un- 
revenged, ſor they fought. bravely, and deſperately 
diſputed every corner of the ſtreets. making the con- 
querors win what they had by inches. The ftreets 


at laſt proving too hot. they fled to che churches and 


fleeples, and other places of ſhelter. About an 
hundred were got into St. Peter's church-lleeple, 
reſolving there to ſell their lives at as dear a rate 
as poſſible; but they were all quickly blown up 
with gun-powder, only one man efcaping, who 
leaped from the tower: The wind befriending him, 


he received no further hurt by the fall than break- 


ing bis leg; which Crompells men fecing, took 
him 
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Fim up. and gave him quarter. In other places, 
when they reſuſed to yield upon ſummons, ſtrong 
guards were immediately put upon them to ſtarve 
them out; which ſoon had that effect as to make 
them ſurrender themſely es to the mercy of the con- 
querors, which was indeed but ſmall ; for all the 
officers were preſently knocked on the head, and 
every teffth man of the ſoldiers killed, and the reſt Teh 

thruſt on ſhipboard for Barbadoes. The governor, 
Sir Arthur Aſton, here likewiſe met his fate, being 
put to the ſword among the reſt, | And thus was 
this ſtrong place taken and ſacked in leſs than 2 
week's time, which the rebellious Iriſh were three 
whole years in taking. This great action was ſo 

| ſurpriſing, that ONeal, at the hearing of it, ſwore 

a great oath, © That if Cromwell had taken Tre- 

dagh by form, if he ſhould ſtorm hell, he would 

take it.“ 

The diſmal deſtrudion of Tredagh rendered Many other 


| Cromwell's name formidable to all other places places 2 


round about. Few of them had ſo much reſolu- t 10 
tion as to expect a ſummons to ſurrender; and 
«particularly the garriſons of Trim and Dundalk, 
fearing the like uſage, abandoned them to the con- 
queror. In this laſt place their haſte was fo great, 
that they left their great guns behind them, on the 
-platforms. Cromwell did not, at that time, carry 
on his conqueſts any farther northward, but re- 
turned to Dublin. and marched with his army to- 
awards Wexford, that part lying convenient for ſub- 
4Aifting his army in the ſouthern counties. In his 
march, a place called Killingkerick, about ſourteen 
miles from Dublin, being deſerted by the enemy, 
he put a party of his men into it. Arckloe-caſtle 
was likewiſe abandoned, and many other places 
lubmitted to him. be”? 
„On the 1ſt of Oftober, Cromwell with his army t 70 

7 orms 
k came before Wexford, and ſent a ſummons to the t. Wexford. 
| "governor, colonel David Synnot, requiring a ſpeedy 

{yrrender, 
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ſurrender. His anſwer was ſomewhat: dubious; 
which occaſioned many papers to paſs betwixt him 
and the lord-general Cromwell. The governor did 
this on purpole to prottact time until the earl of 
Caſtlehaven had thrown a party of five hundred 
foot into the town to reinforce the garriſen; and 

having now received theſe recruits; he reſolved to 
defend the place as long as he could, and ſcemed 
to dely all attempts that might be made agaiuſt 
bim. Upon this, Cromwell applies himſelf in good 
earneſt to the work, and bends his greateſt force 
againſt the caſtle; knowing, that upon the gaining 
of that, the town muſt ſoon follow. He cauſed a 
battery to be erefed againſt it, whereby a ſmall 
breach being made, commiſſioners were ſent from 


the enemy, to treat about a ſurrender, In the mean ud 
time the guns continued hring, no ceſſation having th 
been agreed upon ; whereby the breach in'the cal- th 
tle being made wider, the guard that was appoint- ob 
ed to defend it, quitted their poſt ; whereupon ſome qu 
of Cromwell's men entered the caſtle, and ſet up the 
their colours at the top of it. The enemy obſetv- of, 
ing this, quitted their ſlations in all parts, ſo that the 
the others getting over the walls, poſſeſſed them- me 
| ſelves of the town without any great oppoſition, der 
and ſet open the gates for the horſe to enter, tho lecy 


they could do but little ſervice, all the ſtreets be- of! 
ing barred with cables. The town being thus en- bac 


_ - tered, none were ſuffered to live that were found in mot 
arms; and fo they cut their way through the ſtreets, as 
till they came to the market-place, where the enemy \B 


_ fought deſperately for ſome time; but were at laſt -e 
quite broken, and all who were found in arms put I The 
to the ſword. Ludlow ſays, that the foot preſſed I bad 

the enemy ſo cloſe, that, crowding to eſcape over lecut 
the water, they ſo over-loaded the boats, that ma- th 
ny of them were drowned, Great riches were taken Lore 
in this town, it being eſteemed by the enemy a um 
place of ſtrength; aud ſome ſhips were ſeized in MW ®® hit 

| | the 
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- the harbour, which had much interrupted the com- | 


werce of that coaſt, The lord- lieutenant Cromwell 
appointed commiſſioners to take care of the goods 


chat were und in the town belonging to the ene- 
my, that they might be improved to the beſt ad- 


vantage for the public. The reduction of this place 
was a very confiderable advantage to the conquer- 
ors, being a port-town, and very convenient for re- 
ceiving ſupplies from England. And the ſeverity 
that was exerciſed here, had the ſame «et with 
that'uſed before at Drogheda; the terror ſpreading 
ioto all towns and ſorts along the coaſt as far as 
Dublin, ſpared the general the trouble of ſummon- 
ing them. 

The winter now coming on, and it being a very 


wet ſeaſon, Cromivell's troops ſuffered much from 
the weather, aud the flux then raging amonglt - 


them. Many thought theſe, 1caſons ſhould have 
obliged him for the preſent to put a flop to his con- 
queſts ; but he was of another mind, and more in 
the right than they. The difficulties the marquis 
o Ormond met with in bringing a new army into 
the held, aſter bis late defeat, the ancient diſagree- 
ment again breaking out between the Popiſh conſe- 


 derates and him, on account of that diſaſter, the 
ſecret intelligence held by Cromwell in the province 


of Manſter, and the mighty affairs that called him 
back over the ſea, ſeemed to him more powerful 


motives for continuing the war, than the winter . 


was to interrupt his progreſs. 


Being thus reſolved, he marches with his army He et- 


towards Roſs, a ſtrong town upon the Barrow. Roſs. 


The" lord Tafie was governor. of this place, who 
had a {irong garriſon with him; and the beiter to 
ſecure it, Ormond, Caſtlehaven, and the lord Ardes, 
In their own perſons, cauſed fiſteen hundred men 
more to be boated over to reinforce it, Cromwell's 
army all the while looking on, without being able 
to o binder the m. | However, the lord-governor no 


0 8 ſooner 
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ſooner came beſore the town, but he ſent the go- 
vetnor a ſummons to this effect. That ſince his 
coming into Ireland he ever endeavoured to avoid 
the effuſion of blood, having been before no place, 
where he did not firſt fend them ſuch terms, as 
might be for their preſervation ; and to continue 


the like courſe, he now ſummons them to deliver 


up the town to the parliament of England.” No 
anſwer was at preſent returned to this ſummons, 
till the great guns began to play; when the go- 
vernor, being apprehenſive of the ſame uſage that 


other garriſons had before met with, was willing 


to treat ; which being allowed, they came to this 
agreement, ** That the town be delivered up to 


| lord-general Cromwell, and they within march a- 
way with bag and baggage to Kilkenny.” Which 


Be ſi gesun- | 


cannou, and 


retreats from 
thence; 


fifteen hundred of them accordingly did; but fix 
hundred being Engliſh, revolted to Cromwell. 

In the mean time Kinglale, Cork, Youghall, Ban- 
don-bridge, and other garriſons, voluntarily de- 
clared for the conqueror ; which garriſons proved 
of great uſe to the reduction of Munſter, and con- 
ſequently of all Ireland. Sir Charles Coot and co- 
lonel Venables were very ſucceſsful in the north ; 
and the lord Broghill and colonel Heu ſon did good 
ſervice in other places. 
Cromwell having made himſelf maſter of Roſs, 
cauſed a bridge of boats to be laid over the Bar- 
row, and his army to fit down belore Duncannon, 


| a ſtrong ſort commanded by colonel Wogan : But 


this place was ſo well provided with all things ne- 


ceſſary, that it was judged it would be time loſt to 
tarry long before it. And fo. the army quickly 
role, and marched'away into the county of Kilken- 
ny ; where the marquis of Ormond, being joined by 
Inchequin, ſeemed reſolved to give Cromwell battle; 
His army was ſtrong both in horle and foot, far 
{urpaſſing Cromwell's, which was much weakened 
by contiuual duty, difficult marches, the flux, and 

other 
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other diſeaſes. Notwithſtanding which, the mar- 


guis, upon the approach of his enemy, drew off, WM 


without making any attempt, or ſtriking one ſtroke. 


Upon which, Eniſtegoe, a litile walled town, about 
five miles from Roſs, was reduced by colonel Abbot; 


and colonel Reynolds, with twelve troops of horſe, 


and three-of dragoons, marched up to Carrick ; 


where having divided his men into two parts, whilſt 


he amuſed them with one party, he entered a gate 


with the other, taking about a hundred prifouers 
without the'loſs of a man. 

Ie news hereof being brought to the lord-ge- 
neral Cromwell, then at Roſs, where he had con- 
tinued for ſome time indiſpoled, he immediately 
marched away with his army to beſiege Waterford, 
in bopes of gaining that important place before his 
forces ſhould draw into winter-quartcrs Being 
come before it, he preſently detached a regimens 


of horſe, and three troops of dragoons to reduce 


Pallage-fort ; which party met with the deſired ſuc- 
ceſs, the fort and caſtle, with five great guns, and 
much arms and ammunition, being ſoon delivered 
up to them. But the fiege of Waterford was not 
ſo ſucceſsfully carried on; for Cromwell perceiving 
that the city reſolved to ſtand upon their own de- 
lence, and it being now December, and the wea- 
ther very wet, he thought it moſt adviſeable to draw 


off his army into vinter- quarters; where they 
might be refreſhed againſt the ſpring, for the bet- 


ter tiniſhing of the work they had ſo proſperouſly 
begun. 


In the mean time, a party of the enemy from 


Waterford, and another from Duncannon, joining 
together, beſieged Paſlage-fort ; but being ſet upon 
by colonel Zankey, they were totally routed, a great 
many of them being killed, and three bundred and 


- ity taken priſoners. Several other {kirmiſhes'were 


maintained with the like ſucceſs; but the loſs of 


lieutenant- general Jones, who died about this time 
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His army. 

marches into 
wimer-quar- 
ters. 
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at Wexford of-a violent fever, firuck a damp upon 
all. He was a man every way bold and daring, 
of wonderful courage and teſolution, and yet he 
governed his valour with prudence, being not raſh, 


but adviſed in all his attempts: The army had a 
great loſs of him, and his death was ſvon followed 


by that of colonel Wolf, and ſcout - maſter-general 


Roe. Many of the common ſoldiers had likewiſe 
their ſhare in this mortality, but their numbers 
were recruited by conntiual ſupplies ſent from Eng- 
land by the parliament. And now alſo the Iriſh, 
as wall as the Britiſh ſoldiers, under the marquis of 
Ormond, being allured by the ſucceſſes, and wrought 
upon by the invitations of the common-wealth, as 


alſo deterred by the plague that raged amongſt 


| them, together with the. want of pay and neceſſa- 


Ties, ran by whole troops to.Cromwell's camp ; 


who made very great uſe of the Inſh animoſiies, 
and of the jealouſies between them and Ormond. 


He uſed to aſk ſome of the marquis's friends, whom 


he had taken priſoners, ** What the marquis of 


Ormond had to do with Charles Stuart, and what 


obligations he had received from him ;” and then 
would. ſpeak of the hard ulage his grandfather had 


met wüh from king James, and the long impriſon- 


2 


ters, the vigilant and active Cromwell would not 
nt fill, but vilited all the garriſons chat were in his 


military and civil. 


ment he had ſuſtained by him, for not fubmitting 
to an extrajudicial determination, and ſaid, * he 


was confident, if the marquis and he could meet” 
and conſer together, they ſhould part very good 
And many, who beard theſe diſcourſes, 
by his permiſſion, gave the marquis inſormation of 


friends.“ 


all he had ſaid. 
Whilſt the army continued in their winter-quar- 


poſſeſſion in Munſter, and ordered all affairs both 
When he came to Kingſale, 


che mayor of the town (as was uſual in other 
1 delivered to him the mace and keys; which 


he 
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he returned not to him again, but gave them to 


colonel Stubber the governor. This was the more 


taken notice of, becauſe it had not been uſed by 


the lord-lieutenant ; but the rea ſon of this proceed 


ing was, becauſe the mayor was an Iriſhman, and 
allo a papiſt, and ſo it was not judged proper to 
entruſt ſuch a one with the government of 16 im- 


portant a place, 


About this time the parliament being apprehen- 


five of the deſigns that were carrying on again 

them in Scotland in favour of the king, and think- 
ing they might have occaſion to make uſe of Crom- 
well for preventing the miſchief that threatened 
them, from thence, reſolved that he ſhould be fent 
for over into England, ordering the ſpeaker to; 
write a letter to him ſor that purpoſe ; bur it being 


towards the latter end of March before he received 


this. letter, and it being not his temper to lie long 
idle, when he knew he had much to do, he pro- 
ceeded in his work of reducing Ireland, and was 
very ſucceſsful in it. The month of January was 
hardly expired, when the army took the field again 
in two bodies, which he divided on purpoſe to di- 
ireſs the marquis of Ormond. Himſelf took one 
party, aud another was led by Ireton, who marched 
away to Carrick; in order to reinforce himſelf by 
the conjunction of col. Reynolds. Theſe were to 
march into tht enemy's quarters two ſeveral ways, 
and to meet together at a rendezvous near Kilkenny. 

In order to this defign, Cromwell with his party 


marched away over the Blackwater, towards the 


counties of Limerick and Tipperary. The firſt 
place reduced by him was a calle called Kilkenny, 

upon the borders of the county of Limerick. Al- 
ter that, he took Cloghern- houſe, belonging to Sir 
Richard Everard, one of the ſupreme council of 


the Iriſh. - From thence marched to Roghill-caſtle, . 


which upon ſummons was delivered up to him: 


ia with much difficulty he paſſed the river Shewr, 
and 
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and without delay marched away to Feathard, a 
_ garriſon town where one Butler was governor. Be- 
ing got into the ſuburbs about ten at night, he 
ſent a trumpet with a ſummons to the town ; but 
they ſhot at the trumpet, and being informed 
that che lord-licutenant was with a Fug they ſaid, 
That it was not a fit time to ſend a ſummons in 
the night.“ Upon this a reſolution being taken to 
ſtorm, the governor thought fit to ſend two com- 
miſſioners to treat with the lord- lieutenant; and af- 
ter one night ſpent in the treaty, the town was ſur- 
rendered the next morning upon articles; which 
Cromwell the more readily granted them, becauſe 
he had but a'ſew foot, and no great guns nor lad- 
ders; and 17 companies of the Ulſter foot were 
within five miles of the town. The enemy quitted 
it in ſome diſorder, after which the magiſtrates ſent 
a petition to Cromwell, deſiring his protection. 
The forces having a little refreſhed themſelves 
ö at Feathard, the general marched with them, from 
48 thence to Calan, garriſoned by the enemy. - Here 
| he was joined by Ireton, Reynolds, and Zankey, 


making up in all a conſiderable body. The chiet * 
ſtrength of Calan conſiſted in three caſtles that were 

in the town ; and cheſe the ſoldiers ſtormed one al- li 
ter another, and carried them all. Thus the place | t 
held out but one day, and paid dear for that ſhort | a 


neſiſtance, all who were in arms being put to the 


ſword, except Butler's troops, which ſurrendered b 

before the cannon was fired. This ſo terrified P:. 

ſome who deſended a houſe about a muſquet-ſhot tl 

3 from the town, that they preſently . ſent to. deſire "7 
” liberty to remove to Kilkenny; which the lord- 5 
general readily granted. The ſoldiers having ſuffi- 1 

ciently ſurniſhed themſelves with the proviſions they fo 

| ſound in the town, marched back again to Feathard, h 

y the way, taking the two caſtles of Knoctofer, and & 

Bully-nard ; . after which ſoon followed Kiltennon, 57 

Arſennon, Coher, and Dundrum, very conſidera- be 


ble places, The 


out of the garriſons of Wexford, and the other poſts 


' after having taken Laughlin-Bridge, joined the 


'{olute anſwer, having great confidence in the valour 
Upon this the great guns began to play, and did 
„ That the common-ſoldiers ſhould have their 
to which Hammond was enforced by the ſedition 


but one, were the next day ſhot to death; and the 
Prieſt, who was chaplain to the popiſh ſoldiers in 


before to make diſcovery, and ſhortly after came 


; 
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The lord-governor Cromwell had now entitely 
ſubdued all places of importance, except Limerick, 
Waterford, Clonmell, Gallaway, and Kilkenny. 
Theſe were places of great ſtrength, and would 
take up much time; however, he reſolved to at- 
tevipt the laſt: But fearing the force he had might 
not be fufficient to carry on the deſign, he ſent 
orders to colonel Hewſon, the new governor of 
Dublin, to bring him all the forces he could m g 


he had taken on that fide. Accordingly Hewſon, 


lord-governor's army near Gowran, a populous 
town, defended by a ftrong caſtle, whereof one 
Hammond, a Kentiſh man was governor. Being 
ſummoned to deliver it up. he returned a very re- 


Reduces 


of his men, who were Ormond's own regiment.” 


ſuch furious execution, that he ſoon thought it time 
for him to beat a parley : But it was now too late; 
for he could obtain no other conditions than theſe; 


lives, and the officers be diſpoſed of as ſhould be 
thought fit.” The place being thus delivered up, 


of the ſoldiers, he and all the commiſſion-oflicers 


the regiment, hanged. | | | 
| After this, the lord-governor proceeds in his de- 1e, Kül. 
ſign of beſieging the city of Kilkenny. The gar- exe ; 
riſon there required a more than ordinary firength *. 
to reduce it, as having been again and again rein- 
forced by thoſe who had ſurrendered upon articles 
the ſmall towns and caſtles in that county. But 
Cromwell, not at all diſcouraged at this, on the 22d 


of March, ſent firſt of all a ſmall party of horſe 


up - 
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up With his whole ſorce. Being Aly within 
a mile of the city, he made a Nang; and ſent a 
ſummons to Sir Walter Butler the governor, and 
the corporation, to deliver up, the city, . for the uſe 
of the parliament of England. The anſwer which 
was returned the next day not being ſatisſactory, 
Cromwell made his approaches near to the wall, 
and cauſed a battery to be erected in the moſt con- 
venient place for annoying the beſieged, aud open- 
ing an entrance to the beſiegers. In the mean time 
the beſieged 'were not idle; but obſerving where 
the enemy bent his greateſt ſtrength, endeavoured 
there to make the greateſt oppolition, by railing 
two retrenchments within, | ſtrongly palliſadoing 
them, and placing ſome pieces that might play tv 
the beſt advantage. Cromwell however, baving 
made all the necceſſary preparations, fell furi- 
ouſly to battering the walls; whereby, aſter making 
about an hundred {hot, a breach was opened, In 
the mean while, colonel Ewer, with a thouſand 
foot, was ordered to attempt another part of the 


City, called Iriſh-town ; and the better to facilitate 


this enterprize, the ſoldiers were ordered to attack 
the fore-mentioned breach; which they accordingly 
did, but were forced io retreat with loſs. Howe- 
ver, the deſign took effect; for by this means, the 
whole trenglk of the enemy was held in play, 
| while colonel Ewet with his party gained Iriſh- 
town; which they did with very litile loſs. There 

was on the other ſide of the river auother fmall 
town, or - ſuburbs to the main city, and it was 
thought convenient to lend eight companies of foot 
to poſſeſs chemſelves of it; which was done with- 
out any oppoſition: And chis animated them to 
endeavour to force a paſſage over the bridge into 
the city; but the ſame misfortune happened as be- 
ſore at the breach. However, theſe deſperate at- 
tempts occaſioned the governor to iellect more ſe- 


riouſly upon his preſent circumſtances; for the 
_ garriſon 


- 
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parrilon in Cantwell-caſlle, whom he had ſent ſor. 
had deſired paſſes of the lord-governor Cromwell, 
to go beyond lea, and enter themſelves into the 
ſervice of foreign princes, engaging never to act 
againſt the parliament of England; which. requeſt 
Cromwell granted them. But that which moſt of 
all diſcouraged the governor, was, that he muſt 
not only defend himſelf, but muſt alſo be his own 
relief, there 'being no army in the field ſufficient 
for that purpoſe. { heſe things, together wich the 
eonhderation, that the longer he "ſtood out the 
worſe he would fare, induced him to enter into x 
treaty; and after a day's debate, they came to an 
agreement upon the following terms: © Firſt, That 
the city and caſtle ſhuuld: be delivered up to the 
lord-governor Cromwell, with all the arms, ammu- 
nition, and publick ſtores. Secondly the inhabitants 
of Kilkenny to be protected in their perfons, goads, 
and eſlates, from the violence of the ſoldiery; and 
ſuch as had a mind to remove, to have liberty ſo 
ta do, three months aſter the date of the articles. 
Thirdly, The governor, officers, and ſoldiers, to 
march aivay with bag and baggage. Fourthly, 
The city to'pay two thouſand pounds as a gratu- 
ity to his excelſency the lord Cromwell's army. 
Thus was the city of Kilkenny, which lad been 
the nurſery of the late rebellion, and the reſidence 
of the ſupreme council, reduced to the parliament's 
obedience in leſs than a week's time, and that 
chiefly by he vigilance, activity, and indeſatigable 
induſtry of the lord-general Cromwell; who would 
always bear a ſhare in the hardſhips his ſoldiers 
were expoled to, and never flinch from them at any 
time, when his perſonal valour was neceſſary ; ſo 
that he frequently laid aſide the dignity of a great 
commander, to act the part of a private ſoldier. 
Cromwell ſtaid no longer at Kilkenny than was 


neceſſary to ſettle the affairs of that city; aſter 
S which 
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which he marched with the ariny to Carrick, from 
thence to proceed upon further action. Here he 
wrote a letter, to the ſpeaker of the. partiament, giv- 


ing a particular account of the taking of Kilken- 


ny, and ſeveral other places of leſs importance. 
And then concerning his coming over into Eng- 


land, he confeſſed he had received many private in- 


timatious of the parliament's pleaſure as to that 
matter, and copies of their votes; but all theſe were 
only private intimations. He {aid that he reccived 


not the ſpeaker's letter till March 22d, which was 


dated Jan. 8, and then ſuppoſed the army in win— 
cer-quarters, and the time ol the year not ſuitable 
ſor preſent action: Upon which he concludes thus: 
„Making this as the reaſon of your command, 
(viz. the army being in winter-quarters, &c.) aud 
your forces having "been in action ever ſince Jan. 
29. and your letter. which was to be the rule of 
my obedicnce,” coming to my hands aſter our hav- 
ing been ſo long in adtion, with reſpect had to the 


reaſons you were pleaſed to uſe therein; and hav- 


ing received a letter, ſigned by yourſelf, of the 26th 
of Feb. which mentious uot a word of idle conti- 
nuance of your plealure concerning my coming 
over, I did humbly conceive it much conſiſted 
with my duty, humbly to beg a poſitive ſignifica- 
tion what your will is; proſeſſing (as. before the 
Lord) that I am moſt ready to obey your com- 
mands herein, with all alacrity; rejoicing only to 


be about that work which I am called to by thoſe 


whom God hath [ct over me, which J acknowledge 
to be you; and ſearing only in obeying you, to dil- 
obey you. F moi huinbly and earneſily be ſeech 
you to judge for me, whether your letter doth not 
naturally allo me the liberty of begging a more 
clear expreſſion of your command and pleaſure; 


which when voychlalcd to ine, will hᷣnd molt ready 
and chearful bLſervance from, &c. : 


Abcut 
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About this time the marquis of Ormond, the Ormond in 
ford Caſtl-haven. and the biſhop of Clogher, re- greatdiſtceſs. 
Betting on the deſperate condition of their affairs, 
appointed 2 meeting at Weſt-Meath, with the gen- 
tlemen of that coun'y, to conſider of ſome better 
way to ſupport their cauſe, which was now almoft 
ruined every where. In this meeting Ormond pro- 
poſed ; „ Firſt, Whether they were able to raiſe 
ſuch forces, as might be ſufficient to engage with 
Cromwell. Secoudly, In caſe they were not able 
to fight, whether it were not neceſlary with all the 
forces they could make, to fall into the Engliſh 
quarters, and there to burn and deſtroy what they 
could, that they might not be able to ſubfift. 
Thirdly, If this were not feaſible, then whether it 
were not moſt convenient for them all to join in 
ſome propoſitions of peace for the whole kingdom; 
or every one for himſelf, to make his particular 
application.” This laſt expedient was moſt ap- 
proved of by ſome; but the chief of them being 
conſcious of their own guilt, thought they were 
not very likelv to obtain good conditions, when 
neceſlity obliged them to be ſu pplicants; and there- 
fore to moleſl the Engliſh in their quarters was 
Judged to be moſt adviſeable for them all, thereby 
to protract time, till they ſhould have a fir oppot- 
tunity to eſcape out of the kingdom. 

The lord-lieutenant having 20 refreſhed his ar- Cromwell 
my alter the ſiege of Kilkenny, marched from Car- —_— 
rick, and ſat down before Cionmell, another con- 
fiderable place, in which was a garriſon of two 
thouſand foot and a hundred and twenty horſe. 

No ſooner was the fiege formed, but colonel Rey- 
nolds and Sir Theophilus Jones were ordered to 
march away with a decachment of two thouſand 
five hundred horſe, ſoot, and dragoons, to pre- 

g vent Ormond's deſign of. faliing into the parlia- 
ment's quarters; and notice hereof being ſent to 
Sir n Coot, he thereupon took the field with 
| T 2 _ 


ut 
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Lord Brog- 
| "FT Hill defcars 


the biſhop 
of Rois. 


ſcarps on the inſide of the old walls, and doing 
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three thouſand men. But the enemy ſhifting from 


. 

place to place to avoid fizhliing, colonel Reynolds, , 
that his men might ndt 1emain idle, beſieged Te- { 
crogham. In. the mean time, the lord Broghill a 
being detached with another party of one thouſand 1 
four hundred horſe and dragoans. and one thou- h 
ſand two hundred ſoot, to fight the biſhop of w 
Roſs. who with five thouſand men was marchiug 01 
to relieve Clonmell, he ſoon got up with chem and fr 

totally routed them, killing about ſeven hundred m 
on the. place, taking twenty captains, lieutenants, fig 

and other officers; as alſo the biſhop himſelf with th 

the Randard of the church of * Munſter. The lod at 

Broghill's horſe ate ſaid to have done the ſervice be 

beſore the foot came up, and ar ſuch a paſs, where m 

a hundred muſquitcers might have repelled all che co 

horſe in Ireland. The biſhop was carried to a di 

caſtle which was kept by his own forces, and At 

there hanged before the walls, in the light of the hi! 

the garriſon; who were ſo diſmayed at it. that they T 
immediately ſurrendered the caſtle to the patlia- tha 


ment's forces. This biſhop uſed to ſay.“ There 
was no way to ſecure the Engliſh, but by banging 
them;” and now himſelf met with the lame fate. 

Theſe advantages were a great eucoutragement to 
thoſe who lay before Clonmell; which the lord- 
lieutenant uſed moie than ordinary induſlty to re- 
duce, underſtanding that its deſenders were very 
unanimous, and wihal choice men, well armed. 
and in all reſpects prepared to make a vigorous re- 
Glance. Beſides, it was governed by an active 
Jriſhman, one Hugh O'Neal, who had employed 
all hands in the town for caſtiug up new counter- 


every thing elſe that might tend to ſecure the 
place; ſo chat it ſeemed impolſible tO gaiu it by 
aſſault. 

However, the valiant and active Cromwell, 
wuole buſineſs now required a quick diſpatch, m 


regard 
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- regard that his ſervice was likely very ſoon to be Clonmell u- 
wanted elſewhere, reſolved to try that courſe : And ken by ſtorm 


ſo having ſummoned the governor to ſurrender, 
and receiving no fatisfatory anſwer, he ordered 
the great guns to be planted ;j- which did ſuch no- 
ble execution, that a breach was very ſoon opened, 
which the beſiegers, upon a ſignal given, conragi- 
oully entered, and met with as gallant a reſiſtance 


from the beſieged; notwithſtanding which the for- 


mer made good their ground, and maintained a 
fight for four hours together, with doubtful ſucceſs, 
there being a great ſlaughter on both ſides : But 
at laſt the enemy was forced to quit the place, and 
betake, themlelvcs to flight; and tho' they were very 
much favoured by ſome hills near the town, yet 
could they not eſcape the fury of the vitorious ſol- 
dicrs, who killed many of them in the purſuit. 
An eminent commander in the army, who was 
himſelf in this fight, gave this account of it: 


That they found in Clonmell the ſtouteſt enemy 


that ever was found by the army in Ireland ; and 
it was his opinion, and of many more, that there 
was never ſeen ſo hot a ſtorm of fo long a conti- 
nuance, aud ſo gallantly defended, neither in Eng- 


land nor Ireland.” The ſubduing of this place, 


though with ſo much difficulty, made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on many more, that in a very little time 
they ſubmitted without ſo much as ſtriking a ſingle 
ſtroke. 


While Cromwell was thus conquering in one Other ſuc- 
part of Ireland, Coot and Venables had the like ceſſes in Ire- 
ſucceſs in another, and. brought all the north under land. 


his obedience: The biſhop of Clogher was here 
entirely routed, and being taken priſoner, met with 
the ſame fate as the biſhop of Roſs; and in this 
hght three thouſand of the old Iriſh rebels were 

ſlain. | | 
Thus the lord- lieutenant was on all hands at- 
tended wich ſucceſs; and he gave 2 conſtant ac- 
count 
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count of his proccedings to the parliament and 
council ol ſtate, in all his letters exhorting them 
to give the glory unio God, to whom it was on- 
ly due.“ His proceeding lo. proſperoufly in his af- 
fairs, and obtaining thereby ſo great a ſway. oc- 
calioned a book to be diſperſed about this ti me, 


entitled, “ Ihe character of, king Cromwell; * 


which, tho' ſuppreſſed for a libel, is ſaid to have 
been even received as a kind of prophecy. And 
indecd by the good government of the army in hie- 
Jand, ard the great ſucceſs of it, and the well or- 
dering of the civil a{fairs of that kingdom, Crom- 
well obtained a very great intereſt, not only in the 
officers of the army, both there and here, but like- 
wile in the parliament. and council of Rate, and 


all their party; only the Scots and Preſbyterians 


Cromwell 
appoints Ire- 


were generally no favourers of him or his proceed- 
ings. He was now preparing to take Waterford 


and Duncannon, which he had miſſed of before; 
and had actually blocked up Waterford, when a- 
bout the middle of May, he was by a new order, 


ton his depu- Or father requeſt of the parliament, obliged to leave 


24 


All Ireland 


the finiſhiug of his ſo far extended conqueſts to his 
ſon-in-law Ircton, whom, for that purpole, he con- 
ſtituted lord-deputy. He had been in Ireland about 
nine months; a very inconſiderable time, if we re- 
ſpect the great work he performed therein, which 
was more than ever any king or queen of England 
was able to do in ſo many years before. 
Waterſord was ſurtendered ſoon after his depar- 


in a manive ture; and ſo remarkable was the parliament's ſuc- 
reduced by 


” him. 


ceſs in all parts of that kingdom, through the active 


valour, prudence, and induſhy of the lord-lieut. 


Cromwell, and thoſe whom he employed under 
him, that in Jeſs than a year's time, they were 
maſters of all but Limerick, Galloway, and ſome 
few garriſons and forces on the Fallneſſes. Before 
the lord-governor leſt the iſle, that he might the 
better weaken the Iriſh, he: contrived means for 

tranſport- 
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tranſporting no leſs than forty thouſand of them 
out of the nation, into the ſervice of foreign princes; 
of whom few ever returned again to their native 

country: So great a ſcourge was be to that rebel= 
lious and blood-thirſty generation. 

Cromwell baving appointed Ircton his deputy, 
and viſited thoſe places in Munſter, which had late- 
ly ſubmitted to the parliament, with delign to ſettle 
the civil as well as military affairs of that pro- 
vince; -for which end he made John Coke; Efqz 

chief juſtice, of Munſter; aud having ordered all 
things in the beſt manner that was poſſible, u 
embarked. for Englund, and failed home, as it were, 
in triumph. After a boiſterous paſſage, he landed 
at Briſtol, where the great guns were fired thrice 
over at his arrival, and he was welcomed with 
many other demonſtrations of joy. Hence, wich- 
out delay, he poſts for London; and on Houn- 
flow-Heath, was met by the lord-general Fairfax, 
many members of parliament and "officers of the | 
army, and multitudes of people, who came out of 
curioſity to ſee him, who had made himſelf ſo fa- 
mous, and acquired ſuch high renown by his great 
and valiant actions. Being thus attended, he pro- 
ceeds on, and coming to Hydc- Park is ſaluted wich 
great guns, and ſeveral volleys of ſhot from col. 
Parkſicad's regiment, which was drawn up in the 
way for that purpoſe. Thus in a triumphant, 
manner he entered the city of London, amidſt a 
trowd of atiendants, friends, citizens, &c. and was 
received with great demonſtrations of joy. Here 
it is obſerved, that as he did not refule the ho- 
nours that were paid to him on this occaſion, ſo he 
ſhewed he had'too much good ſenſe to make much 
account of them; for as he was pafling by Tyburn, 
a certain flatterer poiuting to the crowds of people 
that ca me to meet him, and ſaying, * See what a 
multizade of people come to attend your triumph ;” 
he anſwered with a ſmile and very unconcerned. 
„Mare 
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| „More would come to ſee me hanged.” - Being 
conducted to the Cock-pit, which had been prepar- 
| ed for his reception, the lord- mayor and aldermen 
of London, and many other perſons of quality, 
Paid their viſits to him, congratulating the ſate 
arrival of his excellency. and expreſſing their own 
and the nation's great obligations to him. Having 
reſumed his place in parliament, the ſpeaker in an 
elegant ſpeech gave him the thanks of the houſe, 
for the great and faithful ſervices he had perform- 
ed for the commonwealth in the nation of Ireland: 
Aſter which, the loxd-lieutenant gave them a full 
and particular account of the preſent ſtate and con- 
dition of that country. 


/ 


| 
| 
| Ireton'adeath And here, as it will not fall in my way in the | 
and charac- remaining part of this hiſtory, I ſhall conclude 2 
ter. this chapter with the death and charaQer of the F 
| lord-deputy Ireton, who died about a year and a 4 

half after Cromwell's departure. He had proceed- 
ed very ſucceſsfully in his new government and a 


command; and after the taking of feveral places, 
giving articles to ſome, and making examples of 
- others, he attempted the ſtrong city of Limerick, 
which aſter a long ſiege, at laſt ſurrendered to him: 
But falling lick of the plague here, ſhortly alter, 1 
he ended his days on the 26th of November, 1651. 
"This man has been highly extolled by ſome, and 
as much condemned by others. So far as we have 
had occaſion to mention him in this hiſtory, we 
have given as juſt an account of his ations and 
proceedings as we could; wherein the reader muſt 
be left to cenſure or acquit him as he ſhall think 
proper. aſter we have given this ſhort character of 
him from Whitelock, who ſeems the moſt impar- 
tial: This gentleman, ſays he, was a perſon very 
active and induſtrious (or, as he ſays elſewhere, a 
man of induſtry and invention) and ſtiff in his ways 
and purpoſes : He was. of good abilities for coun- 
ela as well as 9 and made much uſe of his 
| | pen, 
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pen, and was very forward to reform the proceed 5 
ings in law, wherein his having been bred a lawyer 
was an help to him. He was ſtout in the field. 
und wary and prudent in his counſel, and exceed- 


ingly forward as to the bufinels of a common-wealth, 


He married Cromwell's daughter, who had/a great 


opinion of him; and no man could prevail ſo 
much, nor order him ſo far as Ireto could. His 


' death ſtruck a great ſadneſs into Cromwell; and 


indeed it was a' great loſs to him, of ſo able, and 


ive, ſo faithful, and ſo near a relation, and of- 


cer under him. The new common-wealth had 
alſe a great loſs by his death; who, to expreſs 
their gratitude for his important ſervices, ordered 


his body to be brought over to England; where 


having firſt lain in ſtate in Somerſet-Houſe, he was 
interred at Weſtminſter among che Engliſh kings, 


with the greateſt pomp and magnificenco. 


peeps. 


* 


CHAP: III. 


Ben Cromwell's return out of Ireland, to the battle 
of Dunbar. 


N leſs than a month after the lord-lieutehant's | 


LC return from his conqueſts in, Ireland, he was 
employed by the parliament in a new expedition 
againſt the Scots; who, upon the king's death, 
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The Scots 


treat with 


had proclaimed his ſon prince Charles, king of king G. II. 


Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, and ſent 


commiſſioners to him at the Hague, to invite his 
majeſly into Scotland, or rather to acquaint him 


upon what terms he might come thither: For 
though chey had declared his right to ſucceſſion, 
yet before he ſhould be admitted to the exerciſe 
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Dr. Doriſlaus 
mu dered at 


the Hague. 
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| of his royal power, he was to * Give ſatisfaQion 


to the kingdom in thoſe things winch .concemed 
the ſecurity of religion, the unity betwixt the king- 


doms, and the 200d and peace of that kingdom, 
according to the nattonal "ovinant,' and the fokmn 


l ague and covenant.” Whilſt cheſe things were 
tranſadting, the king began to perceive, that the 
States-geveral were very uneaſy at his continuance 
in their dominions, fearing it might give ſome 


umbrage to the Engliſh common-wealth, witli 


whom they had no mind to break. They gave 
daily intimations, ** That the king's reſiding at the 
Hague, would be very inconvenient for them;“ 

and it was owing wholly to the great intereſt and 
dexterity of the prince of Orange, that they did 
not ſend a meſſage directly to delire him to depart. 


However, the king reſolved to remove; and an 


accident happencd at this time, which haſtencd 


that reſolution; which was the aſſaſſination of 
Dr. Doriſlaus at the Hague. This man had been 
concerned in the late king's trial; and being ſent 
45 an agent from England, ſor the begetting and 
continuing a right underſtanding and fair correſ- 
pondence betwixt the two Republicks, while he 
was at ſupper in his lodgings, with many others 
at the table, ſix men entered the room with their 


fworts drawn, and bid thoſe at the table not flir; 


for they intended no harm to any but the agent, 


who came from the rebels in England, who had 
lately murdered their king.“ Hereupon one Whit- 
ford pulled Doriſlaus from the table, and killed 


him at his feet, ſaying, ** Thus dies one of the 


Regicides :” And ſo putting up their ſwords, they 
went quietly out of the houſe, and eſcaped unpu- 
Hiſhed, though the States pretended that they had 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to get them appre- 


hended. 


The kiog leſt the Hague in May, 1649, taking 


his journey into TIONS, where he ſtaid ſome 


months 


— 
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2 with the queen his mother at St. Germains: 
., Kut the Court of France growing uneaſy at his ö 


he following deſires and offers of the ſtates of Scot- 


condly. „That he would paſs the ads of parlia- 


ly, **© That he would give a ſpeedy anſwer.” 


dram Jaird of Libberton, was ſent with a meſſage to ich the 


poſitions from the Kirk and States of Scotland: 
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continuance there, he at length embarked for the 
Ille of Jerſey, which, together with Guernſey, Man, 
aud Scilly, had uo yet ſubmitted to the parlia- 
ment. 

It was no ſooner known in Scotland, chat the The Soom 
king was arrived at Jerſey, but Sir George Win- proceed in 


their trealy. 


him; who, in the beginning of October, preſented ** 


land: Firſt, That he would ſign the covenant, 
and paſs an act for all perſons to take it.“ Se- 


ment in Scotland. which were ratifed by their two 
laſt ſeſſions.” Fhirdly, * That he would with- ' 
draw his commiſſion from the marquis of Mon- 
trols. Fourthly. That he would put away all 
Papiſts from, about him.” Fiſthly. That he 
would appoint ſome place in Holland to treat with 
commiſſioners from the eſtates of Scotland.“ Sixth- 


About this time, the rulers in England having 
prepared. a fleet againſt che Iſle of Jerſey, it was 
judged neceſſary for his majeſty to leave that place, 
and return through France to Breda, Here he fell 
into new; treaties with the Scotch commiſſioners, 
who waiting on him about the latter end of March, 
inſiſted on his compliance with the following pro- 


Firlt, ** That all excommunicated perſons ſhould 
be forbid acceſs to the court:” - Secondly, © That 
the king would by ſolemn oath, and under his 
band-and ſeal, declare his allowance of the na- 
tional covenant of Scotland. and of the ſolemn 
league and covenant of the three nations.“ Third- 
ly, That he ſhould confirm all ads of parlia- 
ment, enjoining the ſolemn league and covenant, 
ellabliſhing Prelbyrery. the directory, the confeſ- 
02 ſion 


— 


nn 


ſion of ſaith and catechiſm in the kingdom of Scot - 


land, as they are already approved by the general 


aſſembly of the Kirk, and the Parliament; and 


that he would obſerve the ſame in his own family, 


and ſwear never to oppoſe, or endeavour the alte- 
ration of the ſame.” Fourthly. That he would 
conſent, that all civil matters might be determined 
by the preſent and ſubſequent parliaments in Scat- 


land, and all matters, eccleſiaſtical by the-general 


aſſembly of the Kirk.” 


+ ; Unfortunate | While the king was conſulting with his friends 


dit ma. what was beſt to be done in this exigency. an ac- 


quis of Mon- cident happened that had like to have broke off 


nad. the treaty. Whilſt his majeſty reſided at the Hague, 
os the marquis of Montroſs waited on him, and un- 
dertook, if he would follow his advice, to reſtore 
him to his kingdoms by force of arms. He only 


deſired of the king power to act in his name, and 


him to'the king of Denmark for ſome ſhips, and 


ſuch arms as he could ſpare. 

All theſe being granted by the king, and prepa- 
rations made for the expedition, Montroſs, with 
no more than fix or ſeven hundred men, in four 
ſhips, 'reſolved.to venture his fortune, expecting ta 
Join with the northern people. in Scotland, who 


conduct. He got firſt to the iſlands of Orkfley, 
and from thence into the Highlands; but could 


Leſley having ordered colonel Straughan to advance 
towards him, with three hundred choice horſe ; 
Who, in April 1650, ſet upon this ill compoſed 
body of Montroſs, and uiterly routed them. Mon- 
troſs fled, but was at laſt betrayed by one of thoſe 


carried through the flrects'with the moſt brutal 


4 


had formerly experienced his great bravery and 


perform nothing of what he had undertaken. 


to whom he intruſted himſelf. Mackland of Aſſin. 
arid was brought priſoner to Ediuburgh. He was 


infary that could be dente, ud in” a fer eg 
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by 2 ſentence pronounced by the lord 3 2 
was hanged upon a gibbet thirty foot high for 
three hours ; after "which he was quartered, and 
his head ſet upon the Talbooth, and his legs and 
arms over the gates of Sterling, Glaſcow, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen. His behaviour ynder. all his, ſuf- 
ferings was as great and firm to the laſt. as the f 
of the covenanters againſt him was black * 8 
verlally deteſted. 1 

Ihe violent party in Scotland were 8 for 
breaking off the treaty with the king, though by 
the date of the marquis's commiſſion, it appeared _ 
to have been granted before the treaty commenced: 95 
However, it was carried not to recal their com- 
miſſioners, On the other hand, one would think 
that this cruelty to one who had acted by his com- 
miſſion, would effectually have prevented the king 
wr comphying with them, But he was in no 

tion to ſtruggle with theſe men, and ſo quick- 
ly yielded to all their demands. And being fur- 
niſhed with ſome Dutch men of war by the prince | 
of Orange, he embarked for Scotland ; where he 1 
landed on the 16th of June, after a demand from 1 
the- council. That he would ſign both the cove- land. 1 
nants before he ſet his feet on the ſhore; to which : 
he was perſuaded. to conſent. He tarried ſeveral 
days at Dundee, attended with one committee from. 
the parliament, and another from the, Kirk, who 
were urging his majeſly to ſign ſeveral propoſtions. 
and before he comply'd, would not agree to his. 
coming to Edinburgh to be crowned. 

The parliament and committee of eſtates \ were An AS wy he 
likewiſe endeavouring to raiſe an army ſor the by 
ling, s ſervice, as they alledged, and to that end had 
publiſhed an act for training of every fourth man, 
who was able to bear arms throughobt the king- 
dom, With this army it was ſuppoſed, they in- 
ended to invade England, and ſecure the eſtabliſn- 


nent of the king in his throne. 'The n 
were 


% 
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were very earveſt in theie perſuaſions to engage the 
people in this cauſe; and notwithſtanding the ſe- 


. veral 6bſlrudtions they met with, by reaſou of their 


diviſions, among thetaſelves, "they compleared their 
levies to about ſixteen thouſand foot, and fix thou- 
ſand horſe. The king was ſuffered to come once 
and ſee this army, dan not to ſtay in it; for they 
feared he might gain too much upon the ſoldiers. 
Special care was taken not to ſuffer Malignants or 
Engagers, as they called the Hamiltonian party, 
to be in this army. All who deſerted their cauſe, 


- or were thought indifferent as to either ſide, which 


Cromwell 


adviſes to in- 
vade Seot- 
land. 


they called detefiable neutrality, were put out of com- 
miflion. And now the preachers, thinking they 
had got an army of ſaints, ſeemed well aſſured of 
ſuccels. 

Whilſt theſe tranſaQions and preparations were 
carrying on in Scotland, the common-wealth of 
England took great care to provide for its own ſup- 
port and ſecurity. To this end, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, before the king landed in Scot- 
land, it was thought neceſſary to ſend for the lord- 
lieutenant Cromwell out of Ireland ; who imme- 
diately adviſed the council of flate, not to be be- 
hind hand with their enemy, nor to truſt to any 
after-game; but to prevent, the Scots invaſion of 
England, by carrying the. war directly into Scot- 
land. But ſome ſcrupulous men amongſt them 
objeted, * That to begin a war with Scotland 
would be contrary to the covenant: To which it 
was anſwered, * That the Scots had already broken 
the covenant, and that therefore it was. not now 
binding on the one fide, after it had been diſſolved 
on the other. So that they came at length to 
this'felolution, “ That having a formed army, well 
provided and experienced, they would march it 
forthwith into Scotland, to prevent the faid Scots 


9 iuto England, and the great miſeries that 
might 
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might attend ſuch an invaſion,” The lord- general - 


Fairfax, being adviſed with herein, ſeemed at firſt 
to like the deſign; but being afterwards hourly 
perluaded by the Preſbyterian miniſters, and his 
own lady, who was a great patronels of them, he 
declared, © That he was not ſatisfied that there 
was a juſt ground for the parliament of England 10 
ſend their army to invade Scotland; but in caſe 
the Scots ſhould invade England, then he was ready 


to engage againſl them in defence of his own coun- 
try.” Ihe council of Nate being ſomewhat trou- 


bled at the. lord-general's ſcruples, appvinted 'a 
committee to confer with him, in order to ſatisfy 
bim of the juſtice! and lawſulneſs of this under- 
taking. This committee were Cromwell, Lambert, 
Harriſon, St. John, Whitelock, &c. Cromwell 
opened the. conference; and after ſome previous 
diſcourſe between the lord-general and the commit- 
ſee, his excellency acquainted them with the 
ground of his diſſatisfaction, declaring, “ That he 
did not ſee that the Scots had given ſuſſicient cauſe 
for this invaſion of their country by the Engliſh.” 

Upon which Cromwell proceeded thus: © I con- 


eſs, my lord, that if they have given us no cauſe to 


invade them, it will not be jullifiab! e for us to do 
it; and to make war upon them without a ſuffici- 
ent ground for it, will be contrary to that which 
in confcience we ought to do, and diſpleaſing both 
to God and good men. But, my lord, if they 
have invaded us, as your lordſhip knows they 
have done fince the national league and covenant, 
and contrary to it, in that action of duke Hamil- 
ton, which was by order and authority from the 
parliament of that kingdom, and ſo the act of the. 
whole nation by their repreſentatives; and if they 
now give us too much cauſe of ſuſpicion, that they 
mtend another invaſion upon us, joining with their 
king, with whom they have made a full agree- 


ment, without the aſſent or privity of this com- 
mon- 
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mon-wealth ; and are very buſy at this preſent in 
raiſing forces and money to carry on their deſign : 
If theſe things are not a ſufficient gronnd and 
cauſe for us to endeavour to provide for the ſafe. 
of our own country, and to prevent the miſeries 
which an invaſion of the Scots would bring upon 


us, I humbly ſubmit to your excellency's judg- 


ment. That they have ſormerly invaded us, and 
brought a war into the bowels of our country, is 
known to all, wherein God was pleafed to bleſs 
us with ſucceſs againſt them: And that they now 


intend a new invaſion upon us, I do as really be- 


lieve, and have as good intelligence of it, as we 
can have of any thing that is not yet added. 
Therefore I ſay, my lord, that upon theſe grounds, 
IT think we have a moſt juſt cauſe to begin, or ra- 


ther to return and requite their hoſtility firſt 7, | 
od 


upon us; and thereby to free our country (if 
ſhall be pleaſed to aſſiſt us, and I doubt not but 


he will) from the great miſery and calamity of 


having an army of Scots within our country, That 


there will be a+ war between us, I fear is una- 


voidable: Your excellency will ſoon determine, 
whether it be better to have this war in the bowels 
of another, country, or of our own? and that it 
will be in one of them, I think it without ſcruple.” 
But no arguments could prevail on the general, 
who declared that his conſcience was not ſatisficd 
as to the juſtice of this war; and therefore, that 


he might be no hindrance to the parliament's de- 


ſigns, he deſired to lay down his commiſſion. Up- 
on which Cromwell ſpoke again, as follows: 

** Iam very ſorry your lordſhip ſhould have 
thoughts of laying down your commiſſion, by 
which God hath bleſſed you in the performance of 
ſo many eminent ſervices for the parliament. I 
pray, my lord, conſider all your faithfyl ſervants, 
us who are officers, who have. ſerved -under you, 

- and 
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Ind deßre to ſerve under no other general. It 


would be a great diſcouragement to all of us, and 
a great diſcouragement to the aflairs of the parlia- 


ment, ſor our noble general to entertain any 
thoughts of laying down his commiſſion. I hope 
your lord{bip will never give ſo great an advantage 
io the publick | euemy, nor ſo much diſhearten 
your friends, as to think of laying down your 
commiſſion.” But ail this would not do: The 
ral-ſtill continued in the ſame mind, and con- 
cluded thus. What would you have me do? As 
far as my conſcience will give way, I am willing 
to join with you ſtill in the ſervice of the parlia- 
ment; but where the conſcience is not ſatisfied, 
none of you, 1 am fore, will engage in any ſer- 
vice; and that is my condition in this, and chere- 


fore I muſt defire to be excuſed.” 


Cromwell and the other officers in this commit- 
tee were moſt carneſt in perſuading the general 0 
continue his commiſſion; and yet 'tis ſaid there | 
was cauſe enough to believe that they did not overs 


much deſire it. Ludlow ſays, that Crossen I 
. the council of ſtate, I hat notwithſtand- 


ng the unwillingneſs af the lord Fairfax to com- 


mand upon this occaſion, they would yet continue 


him to be general of the argy ; profeſſing for his 
pwn. part,” That he would rather chuſe to ſerve 
under him in his poll, than to command the great- 
eſt army in Europe.” He alſo informs us, that 
the fore-mentioned committee was appointed upon 
the - -motion of lieutenant-general Cromwell, 
„Who, ſays he, ated his part ſo to the life, 
that I rcally thought him in earneſt.” And indeed, 
if he had not been in earneſt, I do not think he 
would have uſed the moſt likely arguments to con- 
'vince the general of the lawſulneſs of tlie deſigned 
expedition, and to prevail on him to continue his 
dommiſſion; as he certainly did. 
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be 


Fairfax lays. 
down his 
commiſſion, 


and Crom- 


well is made 
general in 


| his 100m. 
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The committee having made their report to 
the council of ſtate, of afl that had paſſed, and ac- 
quainted them with the lord- gencral's total averſe- 
neſs to march with the army into Scatland; and 
this being. ordered. to be again reported to the par- 
liament, new endcavours were uſed 10 prevail on 
his excellency, but without ſucceſs; and ſhortly 
after he thought fit to reſign his! commiſſion; But 


the/parliament were not much at a loſs for one to 


ſucceed in that great office; ſor having ſufficiently 
experienced the valour, conduct, and faithfulneſs 
of Neutenant-general Cromwell, they ſoon voted, 
nemine contradicente, that he ſhould be their general; 


e. and ſo an act paſſed. For conſtituting and a p- 


pointing Oliver Cromwell, Eſq; to be captain“ ge- 
neral in chief of all che ſorces raiſed, and to be 


raiſed, by authority of parliament, -within the 


common-wealth of England.” 

A day or two after there was x private conſerence 
between general Cromwell and colonel Ludlow; 
the occaſion of which was this: The general told 
Ludlow, as he fat by him in the houſe, that hav- 
ing obſerved an alteration im his Jooks and car- 


riage towards him, he apprehended that he had 


entertained ſome ſuſpicions of him; and being per- 
ſuaded of the tendengy of both their deſigns to the 
good of the publick, he defired chat a meeting 


Might be appointed, wherein they might ſreely lay 
open the grounds of their miſlakes and miſappre- 
henſions, and a foundation might be laid for a 
good underſtanding for the future. Ludlow an- 


ſwered, that he diſcovered in him what he had ne- 


ver perceived in himſelf; yet ſince he was pleaſed 


to do him the honour to deſire a free converſation 
wich him, he aſlured him of his rcadineſs therein. 


Hereupon' they agreed to mect that afternoon in 


the council of ſlate: and from thence to retire to a 
private room; Where general Cromwell endea- 
voured to perſuade Ludlow * of the neceffity in- 
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cumbent upon him to do ſeveral things that ap- 
rect extraordinary in the judgment of ſome men, 

who-in oppolition io him, gook ſuch courſes #s 
would bring ruiv upon themſelves, as well as him 
and the public cauſe; aſſuriug him. That lis in- 
ientions were entirely directed to the good of the 
people, and chat he was moſt ready to ſacrifice his 
lie in Weir ſervice.” Ludlow conſeſſed his former 
diſſatis ſaction wich him and the reft of the army, 
when they were treating with the king, whom he 
Jooked' upon as tlie only obſtrudtion to the ſettle- 
ment of che nation; and with their actions at the 


rendezvous, where they ſtiot a ſoldier to death, - 


and impriſoned ſeveral others, upon the account of 
that treaty; which he conceived to have been done 
without. authority, and for ſiniſter ends: Yet as 
they had ſince manifeſted their adherence to the 


common-wealth, he was well enough ſatisfied, tho 


ſome things were ſtill carried otherwiſe than | L % 


ne could wiſh. Hereupon, (as Ludlow him- 


ſelf, who relates this conference, tells us) the gene- 
ral acknowledged, that his diſſatisſaction with the 
army, -whilſt they were treating with the king, was 
founded upon good reaſons, and excuſed what had 
been done at the rendezvous, as ablolutely neceſſa- 

to keep. things from falling into“ conſuſion; 
 which*muſt have followed upon that diviſion, if it 


had not been ſeaſonably prevented. He further 


tells us, that the general profeſſed to defire nothing 
more, than that the government of the nation 
might be ſeitled in a free and equal common- 
wealth; acknowledging, that there was no other 
probable meaus to keep out the qld family and go- 
vernment from returning upon them. Then after 
a long diſcourſe ſavouring much of enthukaſm, 


alter the manner of thoſe times, he added. That 


it was his intention to contribute the utmolt of his 
endeavours to make a thorough reformatron of the 
| — and law: But, ſaid he, the ſons of Zer- 
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3 uch ate yet too {trong for us; and we cannot 
| mention the reformation: of the law. but they pre- 
{ently cry out, we geſign to deſtroy properiy; 
whereas the law, as 'tis now conflituted, ſerves only 
to maintain the lawyers, and to encourage the fich 
to opprels the poor: Aﬀfirming, har Mr. Coke. 
then juſtice in Ireland, by proteeding in a ſum- 
mary and expeditious way, determined more cauſes 
ina week, than Weſtminſter-hall in a year.” He 
- daid further, “ That Ireland was as à clean ſheet 
of paper in that particular, and capable of being 
governed by ſuch laws as ſhould be found moſt a- 
greeable to juſlice; which may be ſo impartially 
adminiſtered, as to be a good precedent even to 
=_ even to England itſelf, where, when they once per- 
ceiye property preſerved at an eaſy and cheap rate 
in Ireland, they will never permit them ſelves to be 

| "cheated and abuſed, as now they are." 
m—_ Boſore the'lord-general's departure for the Scotch 
fairs of Ire- expedition, he moved the council of fate, -*4 That 
hand. ſince 4liey had employed him about a work which 
* would require all his care, they would be pleaſed 
to caſe him of the affairs of Ireland:“ Which they 
not conſenting to, he then moved.“ That they 
would at leaſt ſend over there ſome commiſſioners 
for managing the civil affairs; aſſuring them like- 
wiſe, that the military being more than major- ge- 
neral Iieton could poſſibly carry on. without the 
aſſhſlance, of. ſume general officer to command the 
horſe, which employment was become. vacant by 
the death of the brave lieuienaut- general Jones, it 
Vas abſouluicly neceſſary to commiſſionate ſome 
. worihy peiſou for that employment. and to autho- 
rize him to be one of their commiſſioners for the 
_ Civil government.” And thereupon. he mentioned 
colonel Ludlow as a fit perſon for that charge; 
| telling them, That tho' he himſelf was empow- 
| ercd by virtue of his commiſſion from the -parha- 
ment. to nominate the. licutenant-general % me 
orle, 
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horſe,” yet becauſe the gentleman he propoſed, was 
a member of parliament, and of the” council of 
late; he deſired, for the better ſecuring the obedi- 
ence of the army to him, that the parlia ment might 
be moved to nominate and appoint him to that 
employment.” In the end the eouncjl agreed, 
„That the houſe ſhould: be moved to appoint col. 
Ludlow lieutenant-general of the horſe in Ireland: 
and that the lord-general Cromwell, major general 
lreto n, colonel Ludlow, colonel John Jones, and 
major Sal way, or any three of them, ſhould be 
authorized by act of parliament, to be commiſſion- 
es for che adminiſtration of the civil affairs in 
that nation.“ And the patliament concurred with 
the council herein, with the addition only of Mr. 
Weaver, a member of the houſe, to be one of the 
com miſſioners for managing the civil governmem. 

The lord-general Cromwell having thus pro- Sets out far 
vided for the well ordering of the affairs of Ireland, Scotland. 
on the 2gth'of June ſet out on his journey towards 
the army in the north. He received great demon- 
trations of reſpect ſrom the generality of the pes- 
ple as he paſſed along; and on the th of July he 
arrived at York, accompanied with many great of- 
ficers of the army. Here the lord-mayor and al- 
dermen attended him, and invited him and his 
officers ro a ſtately dinner, where they were high- 
ly careſfed, and entertamed with mighty expreſſions 
of joy. But having his buſineſs chiefly” at heart, 
he ſtaid here no longer than to order ſupplies for 
the army, and haſten their rendezvous. 

Before this, the committee of eſtates in Scotland, The Scots a- 
ſeeming/to be ſyrprized at the news of the Engliſh armed, fend 
army's ' marching northwards, began to expoſtu- * — 2 
late the matter with the parliament; fending a kee- : 
ter to the ſpeaker by colonel Grey, to this effect, 

That they wondered at the report of the Engliſh - 
army's advance towards their country. and that 
many of their ſhips were ſecured by the Engliſh 


contrary - 


a 


| invade Scotland.“ Letters of the ſame unport were 


The parlia- ,, 
— publiſhed. a declaration of che grounds and rea- 
ſons of their army's advance northwards; ſome of 
which were to this effect: Firſt, chat the Scots, 
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„ mow ready ſor a ſecond invaſion; ſo that the Eng- 


| ſince that, promiſed to aſſiſt him againſt this com- 


the Eugliſh parliament and army, as ſectaries, rank- 


and that he was to have all he could conquer for 


i 1a ve CEE 
contra ry to 8 act of pacification in tlie large trea. 
iy. whereby no acts of hoſtility were to be uſed 
againſt each other, , without three month's warning 
to be given before-hand: That che forces they were 
raiſing were. only ſor their ohn defence; and there- 
fore they defired to know, if the Engliſh army, 
now. on their march northward. were deſigned for 
offence or deſence;, to guard their own borders, or 


alſo (ent 40 Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, governor, of Neu- 
caſtle, major-general Lambert, and the lord-gene- 
tal Cromwell. 

Ou the other hand, the destino of England 


contrary to their agreement, had once already in- 
.vaded England under duke Hamilion, and were 


Aiſh were advanced againſt them only by way of 
prevention. Secondly, That altho' they could not 
claim to themſelves, any authority — dominion 
over the Engliſh, yet in Scotland they proclaimed 
Charles Stuart king of England and Ireland; and 


-mon-wealth. Thirdly, That they declared/againlt 


ing them with malignants and papiſts; and had 
reſolved to impoſe cheir form of — upon the 
- Engliſh nation.“ 

The Scots perceiving that. with all qheir arts the 
parliament of England was not to be impoſed on, 
now laboured by all mechods poſſible to render their 
army odious, and incenſe the people againſt them. 
To this end they gave out, * "That Cromwell had 
a commiſhon to come for Scotland with fire and 
. ſword, and was to give no quarter to any Scot; 


himſelf and his loldiers.” And they further reported, 
5s That 
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That the Engliſh army intended to put all men 


_ 


to the (word, and to thruſt Hot irons through the 
women's breafis.” This exceedingly terrificd the - 


people, till they were ſomewhat eaſed by a declara- 
tion of the lord-general. and the army, directed to 


the well affected into - Scotland, to the following 


purpoſe :- That being to advance into Scotland 


A declarati- 


for the ends expreſſed in the parliament's declara- £1 
tion; and conſidering the practices of ſome in that general 
nation, whoſe deſigns were by unjuſt reproaches Cromwell ts 


and falſe {landers to make their army odious, and 


repreſent them as monſters rather than men; there- 
ſore, to clear themſelves, they could do no otherwiſe 
than to remind them of their behaviour when they 
were before in Scotland : What injury was then 
done either to the perſons, houſes, or goods of any? 
Conſidering this, it was hoped that the preſent falſe 
reports would not affright them from their habita- 


the well- al- 
ected in 


Scotland. 


tions.” And they further declared, from the in- 


tegrity of their hearts, That ſuch of the gentry and 
commonalty, as inhabited where the army might 
come; they being none of thoſe who by their coun- 
ſels laid the foundation of a ſecond invaſion, or 
cloſed with him who had endeavoured to engage 
foreign princes againſt the commonwealth of Eng- 
land, and hud exerciſed actual hoftility, by com- 
miſhoning pirates to ſpoil the ſhips and goods be- 
longing thereto ; ſhould not have the leaſt violence 
or injury offered to them, either in body or goods; 
or-if any ſhould happen, upon complaint made, 
redreſs and ſatisfaction ſhould immediately be had. 
Wherefore they defired all perſons to continuo in 


their habitations, aſſuring them they ſhould enjoy 


what they had without any diſturbance.” Copies 


of this declaration were immediately ſent-into Scot- 


land; and the country folks that came to Berwick | 


market, had their pockets filled with them, to carry 
home and diſperſe among their neighbours. 
9 


The 
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The general in the mean time leaving York, came 
to Northa llerton. and the next day to Darlington, 
where, as he paſſed by, the train of artillery, which 
was quartered there, ſaluted him with ſeven pieces 
of ordnance, From hence he poſts to Durham, 
where he was met by Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, who 
conducted him to Newcaſtle, where he was gover- 
nor, and entertaincd him there with a great deal of 
gallantry. Here the loyrd-general and his officers 
kept a ſolemn faſt, to implore the bleſſing of God 
upon the preſent expedition: And then having duly 
conſidered the affairs of the army, he ſettled a me- 
thod for ſupplying it from time to time with pro- 
viſions. This done, he leaves NewcaPtle, and 
haſtens towards Berwick; and his forces being all 
come up, he, on the 20th of July, cauſed a general 
rendezvous of them to be on Haggerſlon-Moor, four 
miles from Berwick; where he was received by the 
army with great ſhouting and other bgns of joy. 
Being all drawn up in battalia, there. appeared a 
gallant body of about five thouſand horſe and ele- 
' ven. thouſand foot. The general marched them 
about two or three hundred paces, and then diſ- 
miſſed them to their quarters, whilſt himſelf went 
to Berwick ; whence the army's declaration was 
ſent into Scotland, containing the grounds of their 
march into that kingdom, one copy of it io the 
Scotch general, another to the parliament, and 2 
third to the committee of eſlates. 1 
The army being thus quartered upon the very 
edge of Scotland, the lord- general two days after, 
dray them out on à hill within' Berwick bounds ; 
where they had a full proſpect of the adjacent coun- 
try, the ſilage whereon they were ſo ſoon to att 
their parts. Here he made 'a ſpeech to them, de- 
claritg the grounds of their preſent undertaking, 
and ſomething in relation to his coming from Ire- 
land, and the providence that bad dehgned, this 


command to him; and exhorting them to be m_— 
| u 
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ful and courageous, and then not to doubt -of 4 


bleſſing from God, and all encouragement from 


| himſelf. This ſpeech was anſwered with loud and 


unanimous acclamations from the ſoldiers; who 
being ordered to march, went on ſhouting as they 
entered Scotland. That night they quartered 1 
the field-near the lord Mordington's caſtle ; where 
the lord-general, for the better preſerving good or- 
der and diſcipline, cauſed proclamation to be made 
throughout the camp. That none, on pain of 
death, ſhould offer violence or injury to the per- 
ſons or goods of any in Scotland not in arms; and 
withal, chat none on the ſame penalty da preſume, 
without (pecial licence, to ſtraggle half a mile-from 
their quarters.” From hence they advanced for 


n He enters 
Scotland, 


Coberſpath, and the next 43 arrived at Dunbar, Arrives at 


where they were recruited wit 
ſhips ſent thither from England for that purpoſe ; 
for the country afforded them none, the Scotch 
eſlates having taken a courſe before-hand, to clear 
all the country from Berwick to Edinburgh, of all 
things that might afford any ſuccour or, relief to 
the Engliſh army. But this entertainment did not 
in the leaft diſcourage them, it being no other than 


they expected. 


proviſions from the Dunbar. 


The army being ſomewhat refreſhed at Dunbar, Marches to 
marched from thence to Haddington, twelve miles Haddington. 


from Edinburgh; and all this without the leaſt 
oppoſition, not ſeeing all this while the face of an 
enemy in arms; nor did they in all their march 
ſee one Scotchman under fixty years of age, nor 
any youth above fix, and but very few women and 
children; they being all fled from their habitations, 


upon their miniſters telling them. That the Eng- 


liſh would cut the-throats of all between fixty and 
lixteen years old, cut off the right hands of all the 
youths under ſixteen and above fix, burn the wo- 
mens breaſts wich hot irons, and deſtroy all before 


them.” Whereupon, as the army marched thro' 
Y {ome 
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ſome towns, poor women fell on. their knees, beg- for 

B ging that they would not-burn their breaſts before lor 
WM they deſtroyed them, and children begged them to ' Ve 

| ſave their lives; ſo much did the people . La 
* - what their miniſters had told them. ho 
The next day after the army's remove to Had- an 

. dington, they underſtood that the enemy was dil- ſto 
poſed to give them battle bn a heath called Gladſ- ent 

moor. Whereupon the Engliſh endeavGured to bu 

* poſſeſs themſelves of the place before them, chat ſor 
| they might have the advantage of ground in Cale ma 
they ſhould meet them: But the Scots, it ſeems, a \ 

thought fit not to appear. Upon this major-ge- ſto 

\.neral Lambert and colonel Whallcy were ordered to to! 

advance with one thouſand four hundred horſe to- Fo 

ward Muſcleborough, four miles from Edinburgh; me 

and major Hains den ing the forlom, ſaced wit 

the enemy within three quarters of a mile of their the 

: trenches. The next day the lord-general drew up the 
XxX his whole army before Edinburgh, near which the By 
© | Scotch army was encamped upon 2 very advanta- the 
Beats the e- geous ground. Here ſome {kirmiſhes happened a- pu 

nemy in ſe- bout the poſſeſſion of king Arihur's-hill, a place kill 

ES _ firmi- „ithin a mile of the eity; which the Engliſh gain- pri 

x ed, having . beaten the enemy from it; and ſoon En 

after poſſeſſed themſelves of a church and ſeveral an 

| | houfes. But all theſe provocations could not pre- cat 

a vail on the Scots to forſake their trenches, nor liſt 
would they by any means be drawn forth to engage Sci 

l | in a general combat. The lord-general Cromwell er 
ö © imended to have made an auempt upon them; 6e 4 
: but there fell ſo great a rain, which continued elt 

ll night, and part of the next day, and bis ſer 

men were ſo wearied out with hard duty, that he ed 

was obliged to draw oft his army to Muſcleborough, wa 

there to refreſh and recruit it with proviſions. As ap 

he drew off, the Scots, who laboured all they could thi 

ia vex and diſtreſs the Engliſh army, without com- wh 


ing to a — engagement with them, ſallied * 
an 
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and falling upon the rear- guard, put them into 
. ſome diſorder; but major-general Lambert and co- 
lonel Whalley coming in to their relief, routed the 


Scots. and beat them back into their trenches. 


Lambert was wounded in the charge, and had his 
horle killed under him; but they took two colours, 


and ſeveral priſoners of the enemy ; whilft the king 


ſtood all the while upon the caſtle, and ſaw the 
encounter. * Some few of the Engliſh were killed, 
but Tar more of the Scots, amongſt whom were 
ſome perfons of quality. Aſter this the Engliſh 


ſtood upon their guard, expefing every moment 
to be ſet upon by their enemy ; as at laſt they were: 
For between three and four o'clock in the morning, 
major-general Montgomery, and col. Straughan, 
with fifteen companies of choice horſe, fell into 
their quarters with fuch fury, that they bore down 


the guards, and put a regiment of horſe in diforder. 
But the Engliſh army taking the alarm, charged 
them ſo home that they put them to the rout, aud 


purſued them within half a league of Edinburgh, 
killing ſeveral officers and ſoldiers, and taking many 
priſoners. The Scots, when they fell firſt upon the 
Engliſh, cry'd out, Give no quarter, but kill all;” 
and particulaily they refuſed to give quarter to one 
captain, Phineas, whom notwithſtanding the Eng- 
liſh brought off. There were two miniſters in the 
Scotch party, and one of them was taken priſon- 
er; and it is ſaid the Scotch ſoldiers confeſſed, 
„That the miniſters did moſt ſtir them up to cru- 
_ elty.” - The lord-general, to ſhew his generoſty, 
ſent the chief officers of the Scots who were wound- 


ed and taken, in his owu coach, and the reſt in 
waggons to Edinburgh; which gained him great 


* applauſe, and tended much to vindicate him rom 
thoſe reports that had been given oat of his cruelty, 
whereby many had been prejudiced againſt him. 

; 2 ** The 


marched on quietly to Mufcleborough; though in — 14 


a very wet and weary condition; that night they rough. 
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Marches a= The army having now well nigh ſpent their pro- re 
ng _ viſions, the lord-general retires with them again to olf 
xg p. Dunbar, to meet and take in ſuch freſh- ſupplies th 
. as were; ſent thither by ſea, by order of the Engliſh nc 
partiament. Here they received their tents and re! 

proviſions from the ſhips ; and the mhabitants of pl 

Dunbar being reduced to great want, the general th 

ordered a quantity of peaſe and wheat, to the value th 

of two hundred and forty pounds, of that which no 

was ſent from London to the army, to be diftri- hi: 

buted among the poor people there. After conve- an 

| nient ſupply and refreſhment, and two days ſpent Wii 
2 in exhortation to the army, and ſeeking God for his thi 
Advances 2. bleſſing upon their actions. they again advanced to- ſel: 


= wards Edinburgh, where the Scots were keeping a _ 

ſolemn thankſgiving for their ſuppoſed great deli- 
verance, imagining the Engliſh army was quite 
one; and the miniſters gave God thanks, “ for 
turning back the army of ſectaries by the way that 
they came, and putting terror into their hearts, 
which made them flee when none purſued;” But 
the ſudden return of the army to Muſcleborough 
ſoon made them aſhamed of what they had been 
doing; though it ſeems Leſley was not fo confident, 
but expected another viſit from the Engliſh ; for 
upon their return, they found Muſcleborough more 
forlorn than before, he having commanded, ** That 
the gude women of the town ſhould awe come a- 
way with their gear, and not avy ſtay to brew or 

bake for the Engliſh army on pain of death.“ 

About this tie, a trumpet came to the army 
from licutenant-general David Leſley, with a decla- 
ration Of the general aſſembly, containing the ſtate 
of the quarrel in which they were to fight; which 
they delited might be publickly known, and was 

to this effect: That the general aſſembly conſi- 
deriug there muſt be juſt grounds of ſtumbling, 
from the king's majeſty's reſuſing to fubſcribe the 
declaration coucerning his former carriage. and 
tefolu- 
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reſolutions for the future in teſerence to the cauſe 


of God, the enemies and friends thereof; doth 


| therefore declare, That the Kirk and kingdom will 
not own any Malignant party their quarrel or inte- 


reſt, but they will fight upon their former princi- 
ples, for the caufe of God and the kingdom. And 


therefore as they diſclaim all the fin and guilt of 
the king and his houſe, ſo they will not own him 
nor His intereſt, any further than he ſhall diſclaim 
his and his father's oppoſition to the work of God, 
and the enemies thereof. And withal, they will 
with convenient ſpeed conſider of the papers ſent to 
them from Oliver Cromwell, and vindicate them- 
ſelves from the falſhoods contained therein.” 

© To, this the lord-general thought fit to return 


them this auſwer: That the aritiy continued the 


ſame as they profeſſed themſelves to the honeſt 
people of Scotland, wiſhing to them as to their own 
| ſouls; it being no part of their buſineſs to hinder 
hem in the worſhip of God according to their 
conlciences, as by his word they ought; and that 


they ſhould be ready to perform what obligation: 


lay. upon them by the covenant. But that under 


the pretence of the covenant miſtaken, a kjng ſhould 


be taken in by them, and impoſed on the Engliſh, 


and this called the cauſe of God and the king- 


dom;“ and this done upon the ſatisfafion of God's 
people in both nations, as alledged, together with 
a diſowning of Malignants, although the head of 
them be received, who at this very inſtant hath a 
party fighting in Ireland, and prince Rupert at ſea 


on a Malignant account; the French and Iriſh ſhips . 


daily making depredations upon the Engliſh coaſts, 
and all by virtue of his commiſſion ; therefore the 
army cannot believe, that whillt Malignants are 
fighting and plotting againſt them on the one ſide, 
the Scots declaring for him on the other, ſhould 
not be an eſpouſing of a Malignant intereſt or quar- 


rel, but a mere fighting on former grounds and 


prin- 
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principles. If the ſtate of the quarrel be thus, and 
you ſay you reſolve to fight the army, you will 
have opportunity to do that; elſe what means our 

| abode here? And our hope is in the Lord, &c,” 
He encamps General Cromwell finding he could by no means 
1 provoke the Scots to an engagement, on the 17th 

of Auguſt marched his army from Muſcleborough, 
and pitched his tents on Pencland hills, within 
view of Edinburgh. In this march the enemy drew 
forth ſeveral bodies of horſe and faced the Engliſh, 
but came not within gun-ſhot. The army being 
quartered. on the hills, the lord-general ſent out 
two troops of dragoons to poſſe ſs themſelves of 
| Collington-honſe. About this time, a ſerjeant in 
| colonel Cox's regiment and three ſoldiers his aſſo- 
cĩates, were ſentenced to be hanged for plundering 
a houſe and ſtealing a cloak; which ſentence was 
executed on the- ſerjeaut, for a terror to others; but 
the other three were pardoned. So careful was the 
general to preſerve Ih country, according to his 
declaration. | 
On the 18th the Scots drew forth on the weſt 
fide of Edinburgh, between the river Leith and the 
. fea, to the number of three thouſand horle, appre- 
 hendivg the Engliſh deſigned to poſleſs a paſs over 
the ſaid river. The lord-general ſeeing this, drew 
out a forlory, and went in perſon before them, to 
ſhew how ready he was to fight. Being come near 
to their body, one who knew the lord-general, fired 
a carbine at him : Upon which, he called out and 
told him, That if he had been one of his ſoldi- 

3 5 ers, he ſhould have been caſhiered for firing at. that 
Takes Red- diſtance.” This was all that was done; ſor the 
haugh. Scots ſtill having no mind to fight, returned back 

again to their quarters. And the next day, part 
of the Engliſh army took the houſe of Redhaugh, 
belonging to Sir James Hamilgon. It was a gar- 
riſou ſituated within a mile and a half of Edinbuigh, 


and had about eighty foot to deſend it; and tho' 
| he 
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the Engliſh ſtormed it in light of the enemy's whole 


army, yet no party came out to relieve it. Three- 
ſcore were taken priſoners here; and the place was 
ol great advantage to the Engliſh. 

On the 26th of Auguſt, the Scots ſent to general 


Cromwell, to defire a conference between ſome of 


themſefves and ſome of his officers. This being 
agreed to, and a convenient place appointed, the 
lord Wariſtoun fecretary of ſtate, Sir John Brown, 
colonel Sraughan, and Mr. Douglaſs a miniſter, 
with ſome others, attended for that purpoſe. The 
chief deſign of this conference, was to wipe off a 
pretended aſperſion that was caſt upon them, and 
ſpread over both armies, as if they kept themſelves 


in trenches and holes, not daring to fight. And 


therefore, the better to vindicate themſelves from 
thele calumnies, they aſſured the Engliſh, ** That 
When opportunity ſerved, it ſhould be ſeen that 
they wanted not courage to give them battle.” 

The next morning the Scoth army, as if they 
deſigned ſo ſoon to make good what they had ſaid, 


drew out upon a march; which the lord- general 
Cromwell no ſooner obſerved, but he prepared io 


meet them, hoping now to have ſome fair play 
with them. And the ſoldiers alſo expedted the 
lame thing, being overjoyed at the very thoughts 
of engaging; in order to which they immediately 
took down their tents, laid aſide their knapſacks, 
and put themſelves every way into a fit poſture to 


meet and receive their enemy, But the Scots, it 


ſeems, had ſtill no mind to come to an engagement; 
for when the Engliſh army drew near them, they 


ſound they were ſeparated from them by a great 


bog and a deep ditch; ſo that they could not come 
at them to engage, without running ſuch hazards 
as were not neceſſary at that time, All that the 
lord-general could do for the preſent, was to thun- 
der againſt them with his cannon. Both armies 
ſtodd all that night in battalia ; ; and the next 

morning, 
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| morning, the great guns roared on both ſides for 
about the ſpace of an hour; by which one and 


twenty of the Engliſh\ were killed or weunded, but 


many more of the Scots, who, for all that, would 
not remove to any other ground to engage, nor join 


in a cloſer fight. 
Upon this the lord-general, Cromwell marched 


back his army to their, former quarters on Pencland 


hills; where they were no ſooner arrived but they 


were informed that the Scots had ſent out a party 
to take in Muſcleborough and Preſton-pans, there- 


by to cut off proviſions from the Engliſh army. 


Hereupou the lord-general gave orders for the army 
to march that way; which they were very forward 


to do, as being to fight for their victuals. But it 


— a very ſtormy aud tempeſtuous night, and 

dark, he ſtaid their march till the next morn- 
5 when they arrived at Muſcleborough without 
any moleſtation from the enemy, who in the mean 


time took poſſeſſion of what they had left behind 


them on Pencland hills; and then, dogging them 
in the rear, watched all opportunities to diſtreſs 


them. 
F. Orleans gives us this brief account of theſe 


various marches of the lord-genetal Cromwell, in 


order to bring the Scots to an engagement. © Crom- 
well, ſays he, whoſe intereſt it was to endeayour 


to come ſoon to a battle, in a country where his 


army ſound nothing to ſubſiſt on, marched directly 


towards the enemy, who lay encamped between 


Edinburgh and Leith, to cover thoſe two places, 
and the heart of the country. The cunning Eng- 
liſhman tried all ways to draw Leſlye to fight; 
but he underſtood his trade, and it being his inte- 


reſt to protract time. ſo to ruin the enemy's ar- 


my, which had neither ammunition nor proviſious 
but what came from England at a great charge, 
and with much diificulty, he kept himſelf ſo 


flrongly intrenched, that Cromwell durſt not at- 
| tack 


genera 
there 1 
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attack him. The Engliſh general uſed all the baits 
and ſtiatagems known in war, to oblige the Scot. 


to fight him; ſometimes drawing him towards 

Dunbar, as it he would have beſieged Edinburgh, 
and-again moving to get between Sterling and him. 
But the Scot dexterouſly avoided all theſe ſnares; 
and though the Engliſh army kept up cloſe with 
him, he ſo ordered his motions, and poſted him- 
ſelf- ſo advantageouſly, that the whole month of 
Auguſt was ſpent in thoſe counter-marches; ſo tedi-/ 
aus to a man of Cromwell's ſpirit, who could never 
meet with an opportunity eicher to fight in open 
held, or attack his enemy in his camp.“ 

By this means, and by frequent ſkirmiſhes and 


hartaſſing the Engliſh, the Scots hoped at laſt to tire 


them out, depending much upon the diſagreeable- 
neſs. of the climate to their conſtitution, eſpecially, 
i they ſhould keep them in the field till winter, 
which begins betimes in thoſe parts. And their 
counſels ſucceeded according to their wiſh; for by 
this time the Engliſh army, through hard duty, 
want of proviſions (the ſtores brought by lea being, 
now exhauſted) and the rigour of the ſeaſon, grew 
very ſickly, and diminiſhed daily; the Scotch army 
in the mean time increaſing, and continuing in good 
heart. The lord-general rellecting upon- the ſad 
ſtate. of his affairs, and conſidering the weak and 
ctazy condition of his army, reſolved in this exi- 
gency to retreat with them once more to Dunbar. 
Authors differ as to the deſign of this march; ſome | 
thinking it was to receive further ſupplies from the 
Engliſh ſhips; others, that it was in order to return 
into England; and others again ſuppoſe, that the 
general intended, by garriſoning Dunbar, to lie 
there ſecurely for ſome time, till they might recover 
ſirength. and receive convenient recruits both of 
horſe and foot from Berwick. The lord Cla- 


rndon_ ſays, © Whether that march was to re- 
| | ' Z tire 
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5 ont of fo barren a country ſor want of- proviſi- 
ons, (which no doubt wete very ſcarce; and be- 
ſides, the ſealon of the year would not permit them 
to depend upon all neceſſary ſupplies by ſea;) or 
whether that motion was only to draw the Scots 
from the advantageous ' poſt of which they were 
poſſeſſed, is not yet underſtood.” And biſhop 
Burnet tells us, 1 bat Cromwell being prefſed by 
the Scotch army, retired to Dunbar, where his 
ſhips and proviſions lay. This ſeems to be very 
true, and that Cromwell was then only on the de- 
ſenfive ; but whether at his de paitute from Muſcle- 
borough he had actually dehigned to return to Eng- 
land does not appear (o certain: Though Ludlow 
tells us, that When the army came io Dunbar. they 
ſhipped their baggage and ſick men, and deſigned 
to retutu to England; and others fay, that Crom- 
well wanting proviſions, was there ſhipping off his 
ſoot and canuon, deſigning only the next day to 
break thro* with his horſe. 

Whatever the lorckgeneral's deſign was, he, in 
mae of the ſore-· mentioned reſolution, on the 
goth of Angult, drew ont his army from Nhuſcle- 
borough. and marchedtowards Haddington. The 
Seots oblerving the army to retite, followed them 
ctoſe; and falling upon the rear-gnard ef horſe in 
the night, having the advantage of a clear moon, 
beat chem up to "the rear-guard of ſoot. Which 
alarm, coming fuddenly upon theny, put them into 
ſome diforder. But the Scots, as ſome ſay, want- 
ing courage to proſeente the advantage, aud withal, 
a "clout overſhadowing the moon, gave che Engliſh 


an opportunity to ſeeure themfelves and recovet 


the main body. Being come to Haddington, 
where they were in continual danger of being al- 
faulted by the enemy, the general ordered. ſtrict 
watch to be ke kept. to prevent the worſt; - The 
Scots concetving they had now a more than ordina- 


ry advantage, abour midnight attempted the Eng- 
| Iifh 


. army, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
liſh quarters, on. the weſt end of the town; but were 
ſoon repulſed, and ſet further off, The next day, 


being the firſt of Sepiember, the Scots being drawn 
up at the weſt end of the town in a very advan- 


tageous place, the Engliſh drew out on the eaſt 


into an open field, very fit for both armies to en- 
gage; where having waited ſome hours for the 
coming of the Scots, and perceiving, that. they 
would not fight but upon an advantage, they, pur- 
ſuant to their former relolution, marched away to 
Dunbar. 

The Scotch army followed at a convenient dif- 
tance, being reinforced with the addition of three 


regiments; and ſecing the Engliſh lodged in Dun- 


bar, hovered about them upon the adjacent hills 
like a thick cloud, menacing nothing but ruin aud 
deſtruction, and looking down upon hens as their 
fare prey. 


The lord-general was now in *. diſtreſs, and Cromwell in 
His army was in great 


looked upon himfcif as undone, 
a very weak and ſickly condition, and in great 
want of proviſions, hereby their courage alſo was 
very much abated; whilſt the Scots were ſtout and 
hearty in their own country, and upon very ad- 
vamageous ground. And beſides, they mote than 


| doubled the Engliſh in number, being about 


twenty-ſeven thouſand, whereas the others were 
but twelve thouſand. Some ſay they had in their 
army about thirty thouſand horſe and ſoot; and 
the Engliſh were reduced to ten thouſand at the 
molt. 
pany, was now hemmed in on every {ide by thoſe 
greater numbers of his enemies; who to make ſure 
work, had allo by a ſtrong party ſecured Coberſ- 
path, the only pals. between him and Perwick, 


thereby to hinder alt proviſious or relief from 


thence, or to cut off all retreat from the Engliſh 
who had not above three days forage for 
their horſes. Thus were they reduced to the ut- 

Z 2 molt 


General Cromwell, with this fickly com- 
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moll ſtraits, ſo that they had now no way leſt, but 


either to yield themſelves priſoners, and tamely 
give up themſelves a prey to their inſulting Eve- 
mies; or to fight upon thoſe unequal terms, and 
under thoſe great diſadvantages. 

In this extremity the lord-general, on the 2d of 
September, called a council of war, in which, al- 
ter ſome debate, it was reſolved to fall upon the 
enemy the next morning, about an hour before 
day; and accordingly the ſeveral regiments were 
ordered to their reſpeclive poſts. Here we are told 


by biſhop Burnet, that Cromwell, under theſe - 


preſſing difficulties, called his officers together to 
ſeck the Lord, as they expreſſed it: After which, 
he bid all about him take heart, for God had cer- 
tainly heard them, and would appear for them. 
Then walking in the earl of Roxburgh's gardens, 
that lay under the hill , and by perſpective glaſſes 


diſcerning a great motion in the Scotch camp, 


Croinwell thereupbn ſaid, God is delivering them 


into our hands, they are coming down to us. And 


the biſhop ſays, that Cromwell loved to talk much 
of that matter all his life long afterwards. The 


"Scots, it ſeems, had now at laſt reſolved to fg ht 


the Engliſh, and to that end were drawing down 
the hill, where, if they had continued, the Eng— 


Tiſh could not have gone up to engage them with- 


out very great diſadvantage. This reſolution Was 
contrary to Leflev's opinion, who, tho" he was 
in che chief command, had a committee of the 
ſlates to give him his orders, among whom Wa- 
riſtoun was one. Theſe being weary of lying 
in,the fields, thought that Leſley did not make 
haſte enough to deſtroy the army "of the ſcAaries, 
as they called them. Leſley on the other hand 
told them, that by lying there all was ſure, but 
that by engaging in an action with brave and de- 


ſperate men, all might be loft; and yet they ſtill 
Prelled him to fall on. Many have imagined that 


there 
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there was treachery i in all this ; but the ſore- men- 
tioned author ſays, he was perſuaded there was 
yo treachery in it; only Wariſtoun was too hot, 
and Leflye was too cold, and yielded too eafily to 
their humours, which he ſhould not have done. 
This reſolution of the Scots, to fall upon the Eng- 
liſh, was for ſome time retarded by the unſeaſona- 
| bleneſs of the weather; and in the mean while,” as 

we' have already obſerved, Cromwell refolved to 
fall upon them. 


The night before the battle proving dreadfully Totally 
rainy and tempeſtuous, the lord-general took more the Scote 
than ordinary care of himſelf and his army, He pn in the 
refreſhed his men in the town, and above all en 


things ſecured his match-locks againſt the weather, 
whilſt his enemies negleQed theirs. The Scots 
were all night employed 1 in coming down the hill; 

and early in the morning, being Tueſday thethird 
of September, before they were put in order, gene- 
ral Cromwell drew out a ſtrong party of horſe, and 
falling upon the horſe guards made them retire. 
Then immediately his bodies both of horſe and foot 
advancing, the fight ſoon grew Hot on all ſides; 
till after about an hour's diſpute, the whole nu- 
merous army of che Scots was totally routed. Two 
regiments ſlood their ground, and were almoſt all 
killed in their ranks. The refl fled, and were pur- 
ſued as far as Haddington with great execution. 
About four thouſand were flain on the place and 
in the purſuit, and ten thouſand taken priſoners, 
many of whom were deſperately wounded. Fifteen 
thouſand arms. all the artillery and ammunition, 
with above two hundied colours, were taken; and 

all with the lofs of ſcarce three hundred Engliſh. 
Priſoners of note were Sir. James Lumſdale, lieuze- 
nant general of.the foot, the Jord Libberton, (who 
ſoon afier died of his wounds) adjutant-general 
Bickerton, feout-maſter Campbell. Sir William 


Douglaſs. che lord Grandiſon, and colonel Gour- 
; don; 
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don; bebdes twelve lieutenat- colonels, 6 majors, 
forty-two captains, ſeventy-five: Hentenants, &c. 
The two Leſlyes eſcaped to Edinburgh; which up- 
on the news of this defeat was immediately quitied 
by its garriſon, and Leith reſolved to admit the 
conquerors, being not able to keep them out. Thus 
this formidable army, which had fo lately tri- 
umphed in a confident aſſurance of. 8 Was 
totally defeated and overthrown by one not half ſo 
numerous, which at the ſame time was reduced to 
the laſt' extremity. But this extremity making 
the in fix upon ſo firm a reſolution either to con- 
quer or die, and withal, their falling ſo ſuddenly 

upon the Scots, when they lo little expected _ 
but deſigned Grit to fall upou them, ſeem to. be the 


true occaſion of this wonderful turn of affairs. 


The lord-general himſelf drew up a narrative of 
this memorable victory, and ſent it by a courier to 
the council of ſtate; who ordered it to be read in 
all the churches of London with ſolemu thank(- 
giving: And the colours taken in this battle being 
ſent up to the parliament, wete by their order hung 
"i as e to G RAE 
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| From the battle of Dunbar, to the battle of Worceſter. 


T HIS great ſacceſs put new life into *the 

Engliſh loldiers, who by this means, after 
baving been ſo long toſſed up and down, almoſt 
ſpent by hard duty, and reduced to ſuch, extre- 
mity, that t ey were in danger of heing ſtarved, 
now met with good atcommodation and relreſh- 
ment, and had an opportunity tg farniſh themſelves 
with all neceſſary ſupplies. _ Saon, aſter the battle 
was over, the lord-general, thę better to improve 
his victory. and 10 ſecure whot he had obtained, 
. Lambert wich a . party. of horſe and 
, foot, 
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ſoot, to attempt Edinburgh, the chief city, and 
ſecure Leith, that the Engliſh ſhips might there 
| the mote readily and conveniently fapply ths artuy 
with alb neceſſaries. The Scots, upon the news of 
their army's defeat, having deſerted Edinburgh, 
Lambert on the ſame day obtained a quiet poffeſ- 
ſion of it, as alfo of Leith; in b6th of which places 
were found ſeveral pieces of ordnance, thany arms, 
and a confiderable quantity of provifions.; which 
the Scots, by reaſon of their haſte, could nor carry | 
away with them. But tho' the Engliſh had thus 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the town of Edinburgh, the 
caſtle till remained in the hands of the enemy ; 
which, though judged impregnable, was at Jaſt 
reduced by Cromwell ; ; as we ſhall lee i in its proper 

lace. 
l The lord-general ſtaid ſc ſmall time at Dun- 
bar, to ſettle matters, and to diſpoſe of the pti- 
ſoners; who being ſo numerous, that it ſeemed as 
much trouble to keep them as it was to take them, 
about five thoufand of them, who were moſt fick 
and wounded, were ſet. at liberty; and the reſt were 
driven like turkies to Berwick, by the Engliſh fol- 
diers appointed to. convey them thither. Soon af- 
ter Lambert had taken poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, the 
lord-general himſelf came up, and cauſed his whole 
army to march into that city; which was done 
without any loſs, ſave that one of the foldiers had 
his arm ſhot off by a cannon-bullet from the caſtle.” 
And now all poſſible diligence, was uftd in fortify- 
ing Leith, it being judged to be the beſt and mod 
commodious ſheltering- place the Engliſh could have 
in Scotland, for the winter-ſeafon. 

On the Sunday after the lord-general had enter- 
ed Edinburgh, he ſent a trumpet to the caſtle; 10 
acquaint the governor, that the miniſters who were 
wih him might return to the churches, and have 
free liberty to preach there; but the miniflers re- 
proc him this anſwer, -* Thar they found W 

| thing 
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thing ck, whereby to build any ſecurity for 


their, perſons ; and for their return, they reſolved 


to reſerve themſelves for better times; and to wait 
upon him who had hidden his face for a while from 
the ſons of Jacob. General, Cromwell "ry 9. in 
2 letter to the governor, as follows: 


Our kindneſz offered o the miuiſters 58 you ' 


was done with ingenuity, thinking to have met 
with the like; but Jam ſatisfied to tell thoſe with 
you, that if ther maſter's ſervice (as they call it) 
were chiefly. in their eye, imagination of ſufferings 
would not have cauſed ſuch a return; much lels 
. the practices of our party (as they are pleaſed. to 
ſay) upon the mivniſlers of Chriſt in. England, have 
been an argument of perſoval. perſecution. The 
mitiſters of England are ſupported, and have liber- 
ty to preach tlie goſpel, though not to rail; nor 
under pretence thereof, to over- top the civil power, 
or debaſe it as they, pleaſe. No man bath been 
troubled in England or Ireland for preaching the 
goſpel; nor has any miniſter been moleſted in Scot- 
land, ſince the coming of the army hither, The 
ſpeaking. truth becomes the miniſters of Chriſt. 

When miniſters pretend to a glorious reformation, 

and lay the foundation thereof in getting to them- 
ſelyes power, and can make worldly mixtures, to 
accompliſh the ſame, ſuch as their late agreement 
with their king, and hopes by him to carry on their 
deſigus, they may know, that the Sion promiſed, 

and hoped for, will not be built with ſuch unte m- 
pered mortar. And for the unjuſt invaſion they 
mention, time was when an army of Scotland came 
into England, not called by the ſupreme authority. 

We have ſaid in our papers, with what hearts, and 
upon what account we came; and the Lord hath 


heard us, tho you would not, upon as ſolemn an 


appeal as any experience can parallel, W hen they 
truſt purely to the ſword of the ſpirit, which is the 


word of God, which is powerful to bring down 
| * 
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ſtrong holds, and every imagination that exalis it- 
elf, which alone is able to ſquare and fit the ſtones 
for the New Jeruſalem ; then, and not before, and 
that means, and no other, ſhall Jeruſalem 
- (which is to be the praiſe of the whole earth) the 
City of the Lord, be built, the Sion of the Holy 
One of Iſrael, 1 have nothing to ſay to you, but 
that J am, Sir, your humble ſervant, O. Cromwell.“ 
The Scotch miniſters ſent an anſwer to this let- 
ter, and general Cromwell another letter in anſwer 
to them; in which he ſays: + We look upon mi- 
niſlers as helpers of, not lords over the faith of 
God's people: I appeal to their conſciences, whe- 
ther any denying their doctrines, and diſſenting, 
ſhall not intur the cenſure of ſcary; and what 
is this but to deny chriſtians their liberty, and aſ- 
ſume the infallible chair ? Where do you find in 
ſcripture, that preaching is included in your ſunc- 
tion? Tho' an approbation from men hath order 
in it, and may do well, yet he that hath not a bet- 
ter than that, he hath none at all. I hope he that 
aſcended up on high, may give his gifts to whom 
he pleaſe; and if thoſe gifts be the ſeal of miſſion, 
be not envious, tho' Eldad and Medad prophely : 
You know who bids us covet carneſtly the beſt 
giſts, but chiefly that we may prophely ; which 
the apoſtle explains there to be a ſpeaking to in- 
ſtruction, and edification, and comfort; which 
the inſtructed, edified, and comforted can beſt tell 
the energy and effect f. If ſuch evidence be. I ſay 
again, take heed you envy not, for your own ſakes; 
leſt you be guilty of a greater fault than Moſes re- 
proved in Joſhua, for envy ing. for. his ſake, Indeed | 
you err thro' the miſtake of the ſcriptures: Appro- 
bation is an act of conveniency, in reſpect of order: 
not of neceſſity, to give faculty to preach the goſ- 
pel. Your pretended fear, leſt error ſhould ſtep in, 
is like the man that would keep all the wine out of 
the country, leſt men ſhould be drunk, It will be 
- found an unjuſt and unwiſe jcalouſy, to deny a 
> a A a man 
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man the liberty he hath by natuie, upon a fuppo- 
ſition he may abuſe it; when he doth abuſe it, 
judge.” The miviſters ſtill refuſing to. return 'to 
their churches, the lord-general cauſed Engliſh mi- 
niſter to officiate in their places. 3 

All the chief magiſtrates of Edinburgh, together 
with the committees.of the Kirk and State, fled from 


thence to Sterling, where they endeavoured to ſe- 


cure themſelves as well as they could. Hitler 
likewiſe reſorted thoſe why had eſcaped at Dunbar, 


and did what they could to picce up their ſhatter- 


ed army, that by a ſecond encounter they might 
endeavour to regain their loſt eredit: 1o which 
end recruits were alſo raiſed by the committee of 
eſtates; but it was thought lit to make ſome change 


in the oſhcers, not only in the inferior ones, but 


alſo in the great commanders : For old Leſley, earl 
of Leven, was laid aſide with diſhonour, though 
David Leſley was continued. i 

But all theſe methods ſignified but little. whilſt 
the Scots were ſo divided among themſelves, and 
ſplit into ſo many parties and factions. The ruling 
party was that which was for the King and Kirk; 
tho' thele were again ſub- divided into reſolutioners 
and proteſtors. The reſolutioners were ſo called 
from their adhering to thoſe reſolutions, which were 
paſſed by the committee of eſlates, and the com- 
milſioners of the Kirk; „That thoſe who had 
made deletion, or had hitherto been too backward 
in the work, ought to be admitted to make pro- 
feſhon of their 12pentance; and then, after ſuch 
profeſſion made, might, in the preſent extremity, 
be admitted to defend and ſerve their country.” 
Againſt tlie ſe reſolutions ſome of thoſe two bodies 
proteſted ; who, together with thule who adhered 
to them: were called the proteſtors. They alledg- 
cd, © That to take in men of known enmity to the 


cauſe, was a ſort of betraying it, becauſe 'it was 


putting it in their power to betray it; that to ad- 
mit them to a proſeſſion of repentance, was a pro- 


fanation 
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ſanation and mocking of God; ſor that it was ma- 
niſeſt, they were willing to comply with thole terms, 
though againſt their "conſcience, only that th 
might get into the army; and that they could not 
expect. the bleſſing of God upon an army fo conlli- 
tuted.” They had a great advantage over the o- 
thers as to this particular ; for this mock penitence 
was indeed a very ſcandalous practice. Thele pro- 
ceedings gave riſe to another faction. which pre- 
vailed chielly in the weſtern counties; where a 
great many met, and formed an aflociation apart, 
as well againſt the king, and the deſection in the 
Kirk party, as againſt the army of ſeQaries: Theſe 
were called remonſtrators, from their publiſhing a re- 
monſtrance againſt all the proceedings in the late 
treaty with the king, when, as they ſaid, it was 
Viſible by the commiſſion he granted to James Gia- 
ham (meaning the marquis of Moutrols) that his 
heart was not fincere; and when he took the cove- 
nant, they had realon to believe he did it with a 
reſolution not to maintain it, ſince in his whole 
deportment and priyate converſation, he diſcovered 
ſecret enmity to the work of God. They imputed 
be ſhameſul defeat at Dunbar, to their prevaricat- 
ing in theſe things : And coneluded. That there- 
fore, according io the declaration of Kirk and State, 
Augult 13, 16:0, they diſclaimed all the fin and 
uilt of the king and his houſe, both old and new; 
= that they could not own him nor his intereſt 
in the ſtate of the quarrel betwixt them ang the 
enemy, againſt whom they were to hazard their 
- lives.” T he chief leaders of this party were colo- 
nel Ker and colonel Siraughan, Their remon- 
ſtrance, being brought to the committee of eſtates 
at Sterling, was after much debate condemned as 
diviſive, ans and ſcandalous; in which alſo 
the commilkoners of the Kirk concurred; but fo 
nevertheleſs as, if poſlible, to bring Ker and bis 
h PAC © over by fair meays ; to which purpole, ſeve- 
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ral papers paſſed between them, and all methods 


were uſed to heal thele diviſions. Beſides theſe, 


there was another party in the north, who were 


purely for the * without any regard to the 
Eirk. 

Whilſt the Scots-1 were thus divided among them- 
ſelves, and their animoſuies grew higher and higher, 
the lord-general Cromwell was active with his vic- 
torious forces, which ranged at pleaſure about the 
country. Having his head- -quaiters at Edinburgh, 
and having there given his men all neceſſary re- 
freſhment, he drew out tho greateſt part of his ar- 
my for Sterling, and with them faced the caſtle, 
having at firſt ſowe de :ſign to ſtorm it; but per- 
ceiving the horſe could not well ſecond the foot, 
he changed bis reſolution, and returned back to 
Edinburgh. Whither being arrived, he ordered all 
the boats in the Frith to be carried to Leith, to 
prevent the Scots ferrying over into Fife in order to 


22 with the enemy there. 


In the mean time preparations were making for 
the fiege of Edinburgh calle; in which the lord- 
general having given the neceſſary orders and di- 
rections, marched away fix regiments of foot, and 
nine of horſe and dragoons, for Glaſgow ; and by 
the way of Linlithgow, ſent a paper to the com- 
mittees of eſtates, to try once more what might be 
effected by ſair means; a copy of which was alſo 
at the ſame time ſent to colonel Ker and Straughan, 
for the lame purpoſe. There was little elſe remark- 
able in this expedition, but the taking of a ſmall 
garriſon near Kelfith : And it may be remembered, 
that when the Engliſh came to Glaſgow, aud ſaw 
one of the legs of the late marquis of Montroſs 
hanging over the gate, they remembering his vali- 
ant actions, took it down and buried it privately. 

The ſcaſon now admitting of no conſiderable 
action, the lord-general returned again to Edin- 
burgh; where he publiſhed a- proclamation againſt 

a com- 
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a company of ſturdy fellows, called Moſs-Troopers, 
who very much moleſted the army, and by the 
treachery and connivance of the country people, 
killed many 6f the Engliſh ſoldiers, and grew ſo 
bold as to ſteal ſome of the train horſes. The pro- 
clamation was to this effect: That finding man 
of the army were not only ſpoiled and robbed, 
but allo others of them barbarouſly butchered and 
ſlain, by a fort of out-laws, not under the diſci- 
pline of any army; and finding that all tenderneſs 
io che country produced no other effect, than their 
compliance with, and protection of ſuch perſons: 
Therefore, conſidering that it is in the country's 
power to detect and diſcover them; and perceiv- 
ing their motion to be ordinarily by the invitation | 
and intelligence of country people; he declared, 

that where-ever theſe enormities ſhould be com- 

committed for the future, life ſhould be required \ 

for. life, and a plenary ſatisfalion for the goods 

thus ſtolen, of thoſe pariſhes and places where the 

fat ſhould be committed, uuleſs they did diſcover 

and produce the offender.” - 

Soon after this proclamation was publiſhed, co- Monk redu- 
lonel Monk, with a commanded party of foot, four ces Derling- 
pieces of Ordnance, and a mortar-piece, was ſent — * 
to reduce Derlington-houſe. one of the neſts of _ 
theſe Moſs troopers; which being joined by Lam. 
bert, he ſoon effected, taking all that were within 
priſoners; whereof two of the moſt notorious, with 
their captain, one Waite, were prefently ſhot ts 
death. After this, Monk taking with him a party 
of fix hundred foot, marched againſt Roſlan caſtle; 
where, tho' at firſt he met with ſome reſiſtance, it- 
was quickly ſurrendered to him, 5 

The lord-general, who would nat let flip a 
opportunity, made what uſe he could of the differ- 
ences and diſſenſions that were in Scotland, and 
endeavoured to improve them to his own advan» 
tage, To this end, he ſent ſeveral times to Ker and 

| Straughan 


_ 


2 e 
S  Stranghan in the weſt, to invite them to come in 
+ - mW. This had that good effect that Straughan 
ſhortly after withdrew himſelf from his party, and 
7 cloſed with the Engliſh, leaving Ker to command 
all himſelf, The lotd-general ftill endeavoured to 
draw him over, but all in vain; and having an 
_ eſpecial eye upon this party, fince he could not 
provel by fair means, he <eſolved, notwithſtand- 
ng the difficulty of marching at that time of the 3 
year, to endeavour to reduce them by force. Ac- 
cordingly, about the end of November, he ordered 
majar-general Lambert, and commiſſary-general 
Whalley, with five regiments of horſe, to march 
from Peebles to Hamilton, on the ſouth fide of the 
| river Clyde; whilſt himſelf marched frem Edin- 
- Vidory over burgh on the north ſide. Having ſta id here ſome 
Kerin the {mall time, till he had good intelligence where 
weſt. Lambert and his party were; and withal, the wea- 
ther being very bad, he marched back again to 
Edinburgh. Ker having notice of this, ps alſo 
that Lambert was at Hamilton, thought he had 
now an opportunity to ſurprize him: And accord- 
ingly fetting upon a. ſudden march in the night, 
with about fifteen hundred horſe, he before day 
with great fury broke into Lambert's quarters; and 
meeting with no reſiſtance at his firſt entry, he 
confidently marched up to the middle of the town. 
But a captain with about forty ſoldiers, having 
upon the alarm ſuddenly mounted, and being fa- 
voured by a tree that lay croſs the ſtreet, obſtructed 
their march till the whole garriſon was alarmeg. 
The ſuddenneſs of this atcempt put the Engliſh in- 
to ſome ſurpriſe; but ſoon recovering themſelves, 
they, to make ſure work of it, left part öf their 
| forces in the town, to encounter the enemy, and 
to ſecure the rear, whilſt the reſt drew out with a 
deſign to ſurround the enemy's whole party ; who, 
- perceiving this in time, very dexterouſly faced 


—_— about, and betook themlelyes to flight. In 
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. weze ſent for, and towards the latter end of Sep- 
; tember, 


"a 


Thoſe who fled were purſued as far as Air, Where 
2 party of a hundred and fifty, being the chief te- 
mains of the Remonſtrators, were alſo put ts the 


rout. This ſucceſs was the more confiderable, in 


that it would have been very difficult to have en- 


gaged them againſt their will; Tor they being well 


acquainted with the country, and having the in- 
habitants on their fide, could march about as they 
pals; whereas 'twould have been very dangerous 
or the Engliſh to have followed them without a 
great part of their army; Leſley then lying at Ster- 
ling with the Scoth forces, watching all advan- 
rages. 


this encounter, which was but ſhort, near a by: | 
dred of the Scots were flain, and as many made 

priſoners, Ker himſelf was wounded and taken, 
with his licutenant-colonel and captain- lieütehant. 
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This ſesſonable vidory was ſoon followed by The fiege of 
the ſurrender of Edinburgh caſtle, the moſt conſi- —_— 


_ nable Rrong-hold in Scotland, which was thought 


impregnable by fituation and art. It is ſeated up- 
on a high abrupt rock, has but one entrance into 
it, and that both ſteep, and by which but two 


or three can go a-breaſt, and overlooks and com- 


mands all places about, it; ſo that the Iord-gene- 
nals men were often very much galled in their 
quarters at Edinburgh, by the great guns playing 
from thence. | 5 

When general Cremwell came firſt beforg this 
ſtrong place, which was ſoon after the defeat at 
Duabar, he ſummoned the governor, colonel 


William Dundaſs, to deliver it up to him; which 


having no effect, he began to conſult with his 
chief officers how to reduce it by force. Nothing 
ſeemed to encourage the attempting of it by 
ſtorm; and all probable ways being debated, it 
was at laſt reſolved to force. it by mines. In or- 
der-to this work, both Engliſh and Scath - miners 
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tember, the galleries were begun in P75 night; 
which the beſicged no ſooner ſaw, but they ſell to 


- firing upon them with five great guns, add ſeveral 


vollics of ſmall ſnot. But this proved no impedi- 
ment to the Engliſh, who with indefatigable la- 


_ bour wrought thro”, the earth, till they came to the 


main rock. This put them to a fland, but did 
not make them give over; for having contrived 
ways to make holes in the rock, they filled them 
fall of powder, and endeavoured to make it fly by 
firing. 


But this minivg work going but lowly on, the 
lord- general fearing it would not anſwer his deſign, 


and that be ſhould not be able to blow the caſlle 
up into the air, endeavoured now to level it with 
the ground ; and to that end;with mighty labour 


and pains, he raiſed a battety fortified with gahi- 
ons and other contrivances,, deſigving to. play in- 


ceſſantly from thence with cannons and mortars. 
The governor, was very much amazed at this, who 


now began to think it a vain thing to endeavour to 


withſtand ' the Engliſh induſtry; tho' it muſt be ſaid 


of him, that he did his utmoſt to anſwer the ex- 


peRations of thoſe by whom he was entruſted with 
this important charge. The battery, notwithſtand- 
ing all obſtructions, being raiſed to a convenient 


height, four mortar-pieces and fix battering'guns 
were drawn from Leith, and forthwith mounted a- 
gainſt the caſile. But before the word of command 
was given, the lord-general thought, fix once more 


to ſummon the governor; which he did on the 


11th of December, in the following terms; © That 
he being reſolved, by Go' ds aſſiſtance, to uſe ſuch 


means as were put into his hands, for the reducing 
of the caſtle, did, for preventiug further miſery, 
demand the rendering of the place to him upon fit 
conditions.” To this the governor retuened this 
anſwer, * That being entruſted by the committee 


of ellates of Scotland, for the keeping of the caſtle, 


he 


reer = cam a oe. 


— 
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he. could por deliyer it up wichquy, leave from them: 


Aud therefore he deſired ten days ume to lend 0 
therh, .and-1cccive their anſwer upon receipt * 


| 15 0 the general ſhould receive his final reſolve, 


the _ lozd- general. knowing. his time was 


| ned EM made this ſudden 1eply, **, That it con- 


cerned” not him to know the obligations of them 
that truſted him; but that he might have honoura- 
le ſerms lor himſelf aud thoſe 175 were with him; 
ut he. could not give liberty to him to conſult with 
the gommittee of eſtates, becauſe he heard thoſe 
amang them hat were honeſt, enjoyed not fatigfac- 

h, ard ihe reſt were now diſcovered. to ſcek ano- 
he uucreſt than they had formerly pictended to; 

in y hic h. if he deſited to be ſatisfied, he might: | 

ave informacion at a nearer, dillancę than * 
ohns-town.“ 

It was deſigned, that this parley ſhould continue 
till ien in the moruing. 3-24 g 13, but lome 
great hot flying from the caſtle the night before, 
onders/ was given the next moruing to try the mar- 

te pieces. three with ſhells, and dhe iourth with 
— Which being done accordingly, the go- 
Vernor. thereupon. retumed an anſwer to the gene- 
Foy: laſt mellage; in which © He adjurcd him in 

kar aud vame of the living God, (which was, 


1 upon iu the Acceptance /of his, great truſt) 
liberty. might be granted for him to ſeud to 


the cam wiuee of ellates; and ſaid, that he would 


be very willing to receive information hom thoſe 
gauntrymen. whom he could ruſt.” . To this the 


lardrgeneral reply d. That whoever he would. 72 


| Paine to come to him, ſhould have liberty for one 


but to ſend to the committee of eſtates, ho 


auld not gram.” The governor took no notic 4 


this, all the mortar- pieces and great guns ha 
15 ſome ſmall time played with great. violeuęe a» 
gaivſt che caſtle. This moved him to ſend 1 4 


: Au, nz 4 conſerence with the provoſt 
B b ä * | 


6 . this 


J 
*X Aberdeen, aud one more then in Edinburgh; to 
£ Which the general readily conſented : But they 


knowing it'to be an affair of the utmoſt impor- 
tatice, abſolutcly reſuſed io concern themſelves in 
itt, leaving the governor to take his own courſe. 
8 85 Hereupon Dundaſs was in great perplexity, and 
knew not what to do; till having revolved the mat- 
—_ ter a little in his mind. he at laſt came to this re- 
3 ſalt, to acquit himſelf manfully in the deſence of 
the place. Accordingly a red enfign was immedi- 
ately hung out in deſiance on the top of the caſtle, 
and the great guns began to roar from. the' battle- 
ments of the wall. Upon this, the general thought 
1 it high time for him to exert his utmoſt force; and 
3 - accordingly ſent in upomthem ſuch continual ſhow- | 
| ers of ſhot. that the govemor in a ſhort time | 
thought fit to beat a parley, and offered to ſurren- . 
\ der, if his former requeſt, of ſending to the com- l 

miitee of eſtates, might be granted. But this, being 


fill refuſed, _ Dundaſs and his ſoldiers thought it L 
nmnmiot good to hold out any longer againſt ſuch vio- b 
= lent aſſaults; and ſo entering upon a treaty with n 
the lord-general,'came to an agreement upon theſe "| 


articles: Firſt, That the caſtle of Edinburgh, the v 
cannon, arms, ammunition, magazines, and furni- u 
; ture of war, be delivered up to the lord-general b. 
is ſurren- Cromwell. Secondly, That the Scots have liberty W 
deredto to cafiy away their publick regiſters, publick fo 
Cromwell. moveables, private evidences and writs, into Fife or 
| Sterling. Thirdly, That as to thoſe goods in the 
caſtle belonging to any perſon whatſoever, the 
owners ſhould haye them reſtored to them : This 
to be proclaimcd, that all might take notice of it. 
Fourthly, That the governor, and all military of- 
licers and ſoldiers, might depart without moleſta- 
tion, carrying thcir arms and baggage, with drums 
beating and colours flying, to Bruntiſland in 
Fite: Moreover, the ſick and .wounded ſoldiets to 
flay in Ediuvurgh ull cured, and then to receive 

| the 
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ſellows. 
According to theſe anticles, this rent caſtle, 


which gloried in it's virginity, as having never be- 
' fore yielded to any conqueror, was after a ſiege of 
three months delivered up to the victorious. Crom- 


well on the a 4ch day of December; whereby there 


alſo fell into his hands fifty-three pieces of. ord- 


nance, ſome of them remaikable both for ſize and 


beauty, eight thouſand arms, fourſcore barrcls of 
wder, and all the 'king's hangings, tapeſliy and 
jewels. The ſubduing of this place was a thing 
ſo unexpected by ſeveral that the Scots cried out,” 
„That Cromwell took it only by filver bullets.” 
But what appeared moſt ſtrange to others, and” 


which made well on general Cromwell's kde / was, 


that the Scotch army, which lay not very ſar off, 
. ſhould never attempt the relief of this moons Io por: 


tant place. 81 


the ſame, beneſit. of arlicles with the reſt of their 21 


79. 


The main buſineſs the 8 were now intent The bing 
upon, was the coronation of the king; which had og at 


been long delayed by the kirk and, ſtates, that he 
might have time to humble hinyſelf for his fa- 
\ ther's fins and his own vanſgreſſions.” But the 
vigorous proceeding of the Engliſh put them at laſt 
upon haſtening that which they of themlelves, were 


backward evough in. The firſt of January was * 


was appointed for this ſolemuity, which was per- 
formed at Scone, with the greateſt pomp and mag- 
niſicence that the preſent Nate of the nation was- 
was capable of. His majeſty having ſubſcribed 
both the covenants, the marquiſs of Argyle ſet the 
crown upon his head; at which the people ex- 
preſſed their joy by their loud acclamations of 
+ God ſave king Charles the fecoud.” The main 
delgn now was to form ſuch an army as might 
not only ſecure what they had till in their hands, 
but drive the Eugliſh, (whom they now called ihe 
common enemy) quite out of their country. To 
| Rs - elte& 


* 
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, 
effect this; all perfons were now pro miſtuduſſy ad 
mired into the army, commiſſions were granted 
for raißug .horſe and foot, and new-eottmaide:s 
were appointed. His magtity ſet up bis royal 
ſtandatd at Abttdeen, to which great numbers 
of volortetts and honorary foldiers flocked ſtom 
all parts. From thence he marche@ to Stefling ; 
Were having muſtered His army, he made duke 
Hamilton His lieutenant-gtutral, David Lefley ma“ 
jor-general, Middleton ttiafor-general of the horle, 
and Maſſey geheral of tc Engliſh troops. I 
The lotd-general Crontwell obſetving theſe priv 
cetditigs, waz very little chncertjed at tht H tw.. 
ever, to make ſutt wbtk, he entleavourtd to pöſfeſs 
Himſelf of all thoſe garriſons of che Scots Whith 
there on the ſouth fide of the Frith. To (His end, 
he ofdered coloniel Fenwick with his ow regithent, 
awd colontt Syfer's;. to reduce: Hume-caſtie under 
his obedience. Fenwick immediately upon lis tt 
cxiving tlitſe orders, applied himfelf atcbNingly to 
che work; and having drawn his men up Before the 
caſtFe, fent a ſummbns to the guvrrnör. ab follows: 
„Hs exxellenxy tHe lord-genctal Cromwell, ha 
ebmwunded me to trduce this caflle, vod Hbw pole 
ters, undlet his obetlience; which if yu not Geli 
vet imb wy Hants, for his fervier, you (hall Have 
ters for youtfelF and'thbſe With yu: f yt ves 
faſe, T doubt not hut th a' Hort mt. By G80's 
alfiſlance. to obtai) d hat I now demand, I ex-. 
ped vour anſwer by ſeven of che clock to-rtiorro 
mottrpg. and reft your Tervatit, 


J 

2000 | Gtotge Fenwick. 
Ihe govemor. whoſe name was Cockbum, bet 
ing. ic ſtems, a man of fancy, returned him this 
huibbling auſwe Right honourable, 1 have re- 
ceived a trumpeter of yours, as It tells me. with* 
out 4 paſs, tb (urrendet Hum calle tb the lords 
general Cruifiwelt: Pleaſe yon, I fever ſaw your 
| Yeucral A fbr Haute-caltle it Rants) trpbi rock; 
K N Given 


" OLIVER CROMWELLI. t 
Given at Time caſtle this day before ſeven a- clock. 

90 tellech. without 3 to my native coutt= 

fy, your moſt humble fervant, ' * 
N 6 Ag Thomas Cockburn.” 

Aud Won After he fent the colonel theſe line? 


1 William of the Waſtle 
Am now iu thy caſtle: | 
Aud awe the dogs in the ton 
* Shan't gar ine gang down. 


But the governor did nat long continue if this 
wer ry humour: For Fenwick having plated & bats 
wry\#gainſt che caſtle und made a ſmall breach, a 2 
ce Erg ift were juſt ready to enter, Cockbutn beat 
# purley. But the colonel would now allow only 

dauer ſor life; which being accepted, the gover- 

Hor with nis gatriſon being ſeventy efght cum⸗ 
; *Wdhders. and private. ſoldiers, marched out bf the 


; 

| callle; which captain Colliſon with his compatiy 

Mihediately entered, to keep it for the parliament. 

i Colonel Monk was allo detatched with abdur 

thite regiments of horſe and foot, to tedare Tau- 

| wNdn:-cafile. Bring come before it, he found the 

' Jevts very refractory, whereapon he canſed the 

ö Mofrhr-pirtes to play for eight and forty hodts: 

a Mt theſt did ule execution; till fix battering gi 

; Bring planted, were ſo well matiagedd, wat the _ 

. Wrnot and thoſe that were wich hitti wete forced 

7 to ſubmit to merty. 3 
The king haviog now got ſome duthority, viſited Proceedings 

? all the gartiſons in File, and endeavouted to put 24 2 

4 them in ſuch a poſture as to hinder the Etgzliſn u. 

3 From landing on that fide the Frith. To this end 16351. 

2 Ad he drew from Sterling ſuch horſe and foot as 

10 could be well ſpared, and quarteted them all along 

. the water- ide. Then he viſied the highlatidets, em 

* | Teavouring to compoſe the diffenfions thit wert a- 

A tronght them, and to prevail on theth to rife unttit⸗ 

n KR: + moully 


ad 
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— - moaſly for bim. Middleton marched out of theſe 
8 1 parts with a conſiderable body of horſe and foot: 
1 And about the fame time, the town of Dundee, as 
 #teſtimony of their great reſpect to the king, aud 
to ſhe e their fotwardneſs i in, promoting his intereſt, 
advanced at their own charge a compleat well at- 
med regiment of horſe, whom they ſent with a ſtate- 
ly tent, and fix field-pieces with cariages and-ammu- 
nition, as a preſent to his majelly then at Sterling ; 
where all being joined, made up an army of twen- 
= ty thouſand men. And endeavours were ſtill uſed 
= - - , foraugmenting this army; for which purpoſe, the 
2 | eat of Eglanton, with ſome other commanders, was 

1 ſent into the Weſt. to raiſe what forces they could. 
. Theſe coming to Dumbarton to execute their com- 

miſſions, were ſuddenly fuprized by a party of horſe 

' ent thither by colonel Lilburn, for that purpoſe; 

who took the earl himfelf, his ſon colanel Mont- 

gomery, lieutenant-colonel Colburn, xc. and 

- brought them priſoners to Edinburgh. , 

Ctest care of In the mean time, the parliament of England 

" the parlia- had a ſpecial regard to their army in Scotland, 
em ie ro- providing for their welfare in alf reſpects. They 


* 


4 — took care to piocure ſufficient ſupplies both of men, 
"= A money and proviſions, which' they were continually 
q © ſending away to them; fo that never was, an army 


4 better provided - for than 4his; as no ſoldiers ever 
E. . | deſerved better encoutagement than theſe.” Parti- 
cularly admiral Dean arrived about this time at 
„ Ieich with large ſupplies from London; and a- 
mongt other convenichgies, brought along with 
| | him ſeven and twenty great flat-bottomed boats, 
ſſor tranſporting the army over into Fife. And not 
long aſter, captain Butler arrived at the ſame place 
in the Succeſs (a ſtout ſhip formerly taken from the 
French) with eighty thouſand pounds tour the pay- 
f ment of che ſoldiers. 
= IM -  Thelord-general Cromwell had for ſome time la- 
| own under a voy. PEN indiſ poſition, occaſioned 
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bythe unſuitableneſs of the climate. and che extreme The ficknefs | 
of rhe gran 


rigour of - the winter ſeaſon in thoſe parts. This 
confined him wholly to his chamber, and utterly 
dilabled him to act in perſon with the army, how 
great occalion ſoever there might be. Now was the 
Engliſh army under very fad apprehenfions ; but 
they were not ſo much dejedted and diſheartened, 
as' the Scots were elevated and tranſported at this 
news; who highly pleaſed themſelves with the ve- 
ry fancy of his death; and thereupon readily beliey- 


ed the lighteſt report of it to be true; and when 


once the conceit had poſſeſſed them, could. ſcarce 
by any means be brought to believe the contrary; 


ſo that a Scotch trumpeter coming out of Fife to 
Edinburgh, about the reſtoration of a ſhip which 


the Engliſh had taken, very coufidently affirmed 


to the ſoldiers, - that their general was dead; aud 


ſajd, they did well to conceal it, but all the world 
ſhould not make him believe otherwiſe. This com- 
ing to the general's ear, who was now in a 


fair way of recovery, to convince the man of his 
miſtake, he ordered him to be brought before him. 


And the conceit was ſo ſtrongly fixed in him, that 
nothing but this could have removed it. However, 


being now effectually convinced. he at his return 


aſſured thoſe who lent him of the fa lſity of this te- 
port, which had paſſed ſo currently in the Scotch 
army. Aﬀer the lord-general had been ſomewhat 
recovered, he fell into a very dangerous relapſe. 
which, if he had not been of an extraordina 

ſtrang conſlitution, might have ended his days. 
But the rulers in England, very much fearing the 
loſs of their gencral, as knowing no man ſo fit for 
that high employment, firſt of all ſent him two e- 


minent phyſicians, Dr. Wright and Dr. Bates; and . 


preſently aſter diſpatched an order into Scotland, 
permitting him to leave the buſineſs of the army, 


and repair into England, for the recovery of his. 


' health and ſtrength, as thinking the air of Scotland 
might 


6 5 
wien be the accaon of his illneſt, Upon the re- 
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_ * of the cohncil of Late, dated Juye 30 Which is as 


Hu letter to 


the council 


of ſtate... - 
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ceipt of this, he wrate a letter to the [qrd prefideng 


ola? . . 
My Jard, I have received yours of the 27th of 
May. with zu 91der of parliament ſor my libgny to 


_ rawn inte England for change of ay; that dete : 


I pight che better recover my bealth ; All whic] 
came unto me, whill Dr. Wright and Dr. Bates, 


whom your lordſhip lent down, were with me. I 


ſhall dot need to repeat the extre miiy of my laſt 
ſickneſt: It was ſo violent, that indeed my nature 
was not able to bear the weight thereof; but-the 


Lord was pleaſed to deliver me bey und expedation, 


and 40 give me cauſe io [ay gpce more, © He hath 


e Pluched e ont of the grave.” My Jord. the igdul- 


' 
% 


x 


* 


Sat which beg. by the gapdecſs.of God, 


gence af the parliament, expreſſes by their order, is 
very high and undeſerved favour; af which als 


though it be fit I keep a chankſul rewembrange; yo 


judge it would be too much preſumption in me 
net 40 2849p a particulag acknowledgment, I be. 
ſaecb you, give me the boldneſs 40 teturn my hum- 


hle thankſulneſs to the cauneil, for ſending two . 
uch wanhky peefeay ſo grept a journey to viſit me; 


from whom I have jeceived much pocouragement 
and good direction far xtgoxery af my health aud 


growing towards ſuch a tate, av Hay xo, if it be 


his gaod will, fender we yletul according to my 


- 
* 


. 


poor abulity, in abg ſtation wheralp he hath fat me. 
Lich more Readineſs iy your afleirs here, than tg 
depend ip the leaſl upan To fail a thing as Lam 


Sul is of God, and it muſt proſper.” Oh! that all 


Sh#t have any hand therein, being ſo perſuaded, 
would gird vp the laius of their minds, and endea- 
veyr-ig all things 4g walk warthy of the Lord. So 
Bry6 m ard, yaur moll bymble ſervant, 
beet: „ 1ial; O. Cromwell.“ 
3 About 


ladard they do vd, nor o any inſtrument. This 


= La wa RN 
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bout this time 4 plot was difeoveted ih Eo; 
land, which had been carried on by the PrefÞyte: 
magen, in order to promote the defigns- of theit 
Scottiſh brethren, and help» forward his majeſty's 
fetoration to the Engliſh throne, as a king; under 


and Mr. Drake, very eminent Preſbyterian divines; 


party might not be too much irritated, were upon 
their humble petition, pardoned. But Love, as 


| ther with one Gibbons, beheaded on Towerchill, on 
the 22d of Auguſt. He was condemned on July 3, 
die che day of execution was appointed to be on 

he ch, before which time many "petitions were 


ent, for ſaving his life, but to no purpoſe; - 
Al on the very day that was appointed for his ex- 
_ cation, ſeveral miniſters, in and about London, 
came to the houſe, Praying earneſtly, and in the 
'Bowels of Jeſas Chriſt, who, when they were fin- 
gers, died for them, if not totally to ſpare the life 
of their dear brother, that yet they would fay of 
Fim as Solomon of Abiathar, © That at this time 
de Malt nor be put to death.” Upon this he was 


Soffiblt folicitations' were uſed to thoſe in power, 
. hd particular application was made to the*lords 
ern Cromwell in Scotland, who ſent back à Ters 
Rrefignifyitig his free conſent to the pardon” of him: 


to dem Had been ſuch at) incendiary in the treaty” 
. 83 ee 
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tian party, and chiefly by the mivifters'of that pets . 


ſufficient limitations, and now in covenant with 
them. For this Mr. Love, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Caſe; 


befides ſome others of the_laity, were apprehended _.. 
by order of the council of ſtate, | Jenkins, Cale and 
Drake confeſſed themſelves guilty, and; that the 


For which _ 
deing more guilty-than any of the reſt, was, toge+ n 5 


_ kimſe!f and his friends to the pat 


Ane ved ſot one month; during which time, all 


Bit” ſome” cavaliers ſtopping the poſt-boy;, and 
fearctiing his packet, with great (indignation tote 
thÞIord- general's letter,” that concerned Mr. Lobes 
& thinking he deſerved not e 


? 


1 

| 
(| 

I, 
Ef 
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at Uxbridge. And fo the #7" 10S ind council 
ol ſtate hearing nothing from the general, they took 
it for granted, that his filence was deſigned as an 
abſolute denial; upon which Love was Execnted 
on the forelaid day. * , 
TIER, General Cromwell was no 1 able to Air a- 
prepares for hroad but with eager deſire of action, he conſuli · 
12 ed with his chief officers to carry on the war. For 
this purpoſe, it was thought proper to contrat 
s their quarters by drawing in the outzguards, or 
= > petty garriſons, which were of little uſe, and were 
= | often very much moleſted by the Scots. And now 
the army being thus drawn together into one body, 
© were ſupplied wich thirty-three waggoris and car- 
riages for the train from Berwick; aud all things 
being in readineſs for the campaign, the lord-ge- 
neral, on June 24th, ordered the army to advance 
to Redhaugh, where they flaid not long, but march- 
ed {ram thence to Pencland hills, a place very well 
known to the Engliſh. Here they encamped in a 
moſt comely and regular order; and the lord-ge- 
neral feaſted his officers in his tent, with ſeveral of 
their ladies, as the lady Lambert, and major-ge- 
neral Dean's lady, and many other Engliſh genile- 
women, who came from Leith to ſos the ſoldiers 
IIIin their tents. 
IXI! be army having continued PIG ſmall time in 
this poſture, the lord · general, in order to carry on 
dhe preſent deſign, marched them away to New- 
1 bridge, and ſrom thence to Lithgow ; where, from 
| the battlemenzs of the caſtle, they could diſcern the 
tents of the Scotch army, which lay encamped at 
Torwood near Sterling; where they were guarded 
with regular fortifications, the horſe in great bodies 
lying about them for ſecurity, who were alſo fenced ** 
with a river and with -bogs ; ſo that the Engliſh 
could not poſſibly drive them out of this ſaſtneſs. 
However, the lord- general. to try whether he could 
provoke mon to come and bsh, marched his army 


my 
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in batte lia ſo near their main body, that their tens 
: 17 7675 be perſecily ſeen; and ſo Rood for the ſpace 


of eight hours, waiting for the coming of the Scots 7 


Who thinking it better to ſpin cut üme, than to 


put all to the hazard of à batile, would not come 


out to engage. Hereupon, the lord- general dre 


off his army to Glaſgow, where having ſomewhat 


refreſhed his wearied men, he marched them back 
again; and underſtanding that the Scots had re- 
moved their camp to Kelſich, he wheeled about, 
and ſhortly after quartered his army at Monks- land, 


within four miles of the enemy. But they ſtill re- 
fuled to engage, and the general 7 not attack 


them without the greateſt hazard. 


This ſo provoked him, that be reſolved to fall He takes Ca: 


upon part of their forces, that defended Calendar- 
houſe. Aud ſo on the 15h of July, he ordered two 
battering guns to be planted, abich having played 


with great violence for about eight hours, at laſt 


beat down the walls in ſeveral places. 'Notwith- 


flanding which, the governor expecting relief ſrom 


the Scotch army, which lay in fight of him, re- 
ſolved to hold out to the utmoſt. Upon which, 
the Tord-general ſent ten files out of every regiment, 
to force them out, ſince they could not be prevailed 
on to ſubmii. Theſe brave fellows having pro- 
vided themſelves with faggots, preſently unloaded 
themſelves into the enemy's moat, and fo ſpringing 


over into the breach, inhalf an hour's time wholly - 


polſeſſed themſelves of the houſe, having flain the 
governor, with ſixty- two of his men. The Scotch 
army all«his while looked on, and, as if they were 
not at all concerned in the matter, did not fend one 


* hand to the relief of their friends. 


The lord-general finding that he could by no 
means provoke the Scots to a battle, reſolved now 


to bid fair for Fife, that thereby he might cut off 


thoſe ſupplies from them, that enabled them to 


"206 time and prolong the war. Accordivgly, * 
Cc 2 immedi- 


lendar-houſe | 


7 The 


7 RM 1. 
immediately aſter the taking of Calendar-houſe, the. 


valiant: colonel Overton, with ſixteen hundred foot 


and Four troops of hotſe, put out into the Forth, 


being ordered to lapd at the:North-ſerry: in File; 
- which he did in fpight of thofe ſhowers of great 


and Imall ſhot, that were poured upon him as he 


approached the ſhore; in return to which he cauſed 
his men to fire upon them out of the boats ; which 
they did with ſo much courage and bravery, that 
the Scots were forced to break off. the diſpute, and 

. - hetake-themſelyes to flight, leaving behind them 
part of their arms and artillery. In the mean time 

' grncral Cromwell kept cloſe up, to the Scots with 
che main body of his army, intending to fall upon 
cmeir rear. in caſe they moved to diſturb this enter- 


: 1 * 1 55 * — . © 
Pie. However, the king ſent major-genetal Brown 


and colonel. Holborn with ſour. thouſand; men ta 
force the enemy out of File again; but before they 


came up to them, Lambert and Okey paſſed over 


tile Forth with two regiments of horſe and two of 
battle of foot, and joined with Overton. And ſo the Eng- 
-lifh, wich | this unexpected reinforcement, falling 
upon Brown and Holborn, entirely defeated. them, 
killing two thouſand upon, the ſpot, aud taking 
priſoners major-general Brown himfelf, one colo- 
nel, one licutenant-colonel, one major, thirteen 
"captains, ſeventeen lieutenants. twentyrnine en- 
be. five quarter-maſters, fix-and-twenty ſerjeants, 
ve-and-twenty, corporals, and above twelve hun- 
ed common ſoldiers, with two-and-forty colours 

ol horle and foot. Brown being thus defeated and 
reduced to the condition of a priſoner, lived not 


long after ; dying, as was thought. of very grief ſor 


tis ſad diſaſter. Thus the Engliſh got ſure foot- 
' ing on the other fide of the Frith; and this over- 

- throw proved the bane of the Scotch affairs. 
Soon after this blow, the Engliſh topk in garti, 
ſons almoſt as faſl as they approached them. Lam- 


ben, in the fift place, came beſore a We 


1 


- 
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called Inneſgary, Gtnated in an Iſle lying in the - 


Frith, berwixe Qutet' s- ſerry andi the paſa into File, 
The gatriſon here was fo terrified! at the news of 


the lace overthrow, that' being fymmeppe by Lan 
bert they were content io march zwey with only 
their {words by thcir Gdes, and deliver up the fort, 
and 


wirh all the arms, ammunition ant pravi 
Eateen pieces of ordnance, to the Engliſh. About 
this ume, a miniſter and two tudents came from 
Aug 
One of them was excommunicated for not anfwer- 
iog the two following: queſtions : + 1, Whether 
- Preſbycerian government in Scotland be not in all 


things conform 10 the word of God F.. Whether 


Cromwell be not antichriſtian? 


The neus of the deſeat in File being brought o 
the king. who fill lay flrongly encamped in Tor- 


wood, occaſioned ſo great a conſternatios in Hit 
army, chat with great precipitation he degamped; 


and/marched into Stetling park. Genaral- Crom Cen. Crom- | 
well followed ſpeedily after them jn the rear, sud well follows 
marebing over the ground where they ſo lately lay; the Scotch 


4 * 


us to the lord- general Cromwell for protection : 


: " P* 
- 


he perceived wich what a pannic fear they had been 27" 


_ Jeized::' For they had leſt behind them all their f 
men, one barrel of powder, three of ball, a great 


drab of match, many muſkets, and thzee barzels of 


hand- grenadoes. The lord-genetal followed them 


within two miles of Sterling, endesa vouting to prof 


yoke them to an engagement, but all in vain, they 
making all the haſte they could to ſecure themſelves; 
Hereupon the general, perceiving it was to no pu- 


pole. to continue here, on the 22d of July marched 


away his army to Lithgow ; from whence he cauſed 


the greateſt part of them to be tranſported oe, 


into Fife, with the train of artillery; in order if 
carzy on the war on the other; fide of the water. 
The general himſelf retired to Leich, to provide for 
the (upply. of his ſoldiers; and here he received the 
welcome aows of the ſurrender of Bruntiſland 10 


— Lambert; 
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Lambert; who haying brought che army before it, 
the governor of the place was of dilmayed,” that 


ditions Fir That the ſoldiers in gartilon (be- 

ing abo Reechundred) ſhould! march away with 

ours flying.” Secondly,” That the inhabitants of 

the town ſhould" have What belonged to them. 
Thirdly, That all proviſsons of war, together with 
al guns and/{Mipping of war, ſliould be delivered 
* up for the uſe of the commonwealch of England.” 
This place was of great advantage to the Engliſh ; 


. a might from thence, in the courſe of their conqueſlu, 


The general 22d convenient for then. | 
— aver ' General Cromwell having ſettled matters at 
into Fite, Leith, immediately croſſed the Frith 10, his army, 
5 which was then at Bruntifland/;* and fo diſpatching 
Whatley to reduce the ſmaller gartiſons upon the 
cCoaſt of Fife, and leaving colonel Welt's regiment 
in Bruntiſland. he with the reſt of the army and 
terrain of artillery,” on the goth of July, marched a- 
way towards St. John's- town; that by reducing that 
impottant place under his power, he might prevent 
| the Highlanders from ſending any ſupplies, cithy* 
— oben of-men' or proviſions, to Sterling} Being come be- 
nn town fore it; he ſent this ſummons te the town; * That 


* 


he required them to deliver the ſame to him im- 
mediately; promiſing to ſecure their perſons from 
violence, and their goods from plunder.“ The 
meſſenger, who carried this ſummons was, con- 
trary to the expectation of the Engliſh, denied ad- 
miitance, and came back with this ſhort reply from 
the towuſmen, That they were not in a capacity 
to receive any letters,” But to excuſe the matter, 
the magiſtrates ſoon ſent. after him a meſſage, de- 


ſuong 


have continued ſupplies of all Reg ee neceſſary 


clarivg, © That the king's majeſty had ſent a very, 


after a"ſhazt parley he delivered it up on thele con- 


for it being a very commodious harbour, the army 


being informed the town was void of a garriſon, 
\ ſave the inhabitants and ſome few country men, 


O LITER CZ OMV ELI. f 
"Wes paity, able io maintain the town, and or-: 
them with a goverhor: But always to obs OO 
with his lordſhip, they had obtained 4 
leave from the governor to excuſe themſelves, by 
ſhewing how unable they were to tteat.“ It ſeems, 
the Lord Duffus had the day before entered the 
vow with thirteen hundred men; but: the lord- ge- 
n his refuſal of the new ſummons which 
be ur ty „ having drained the water out of the 
moats round abqut the town, and battered the walls 
with his cannon, obliged: him 10 ſarrender in a 
day's EF - AT 
ek e wonderful ſucceſſes, TY attended, the The king is 
Fogliſh arms, threw: the king's affairs. in Scotland great per- 
into great” perplexity and diſtreſs ; whereupon mr 
began to think of making an irruption into Eng- 
land. He was now much nearer England than ge- 
neral Cromwell, who could not poſlibly, ovenake 
bim, till after his majeſty had been ſome days 
march beſote him. His fate depended upon the 
ſueceſs of one battle; and he had reaſon, to be- 
, ive, that all the northern parts of England were . 
well · affecled to him; whither, if he gould once 
reach, he might hope to enereaſe his army by the 
acceſſion of ſuch, men as would render it much 
more conſiderable. Upon this, it was reſol ved, 
| that the army ſhould: with. all ; poſſible expedition 
advance into England, by the Hay ways that led 
into Lancaſhire; whither his majeſty ſent expreſſes 
to his friends in thoſe-parts, that they might have 
their ſoldiers in a readineſs to receive. him. He 
; allo ſent an cxpreſs to the earl of Derby, who. was 
then in the Iſle of Mao, requiring him to meet him 
in Lancaſhire, The marquis of Argyle was the 
only perſon who diſſuaded the king from marching 
imo England. and that with no .inconfiderable- ar- 
guments ; but the contrary opinion | prevailing, 
Argyle retired to bis houſe in the Highlands: And 
. the: king began his 


march 


*% 4 


m 1% 9 
march ſrom Sterting, and on the 6th 1 


teted Kugland by the way of Carlifle, with an army 
ge ſixteen: thoufarid men. 
{The noiſe: of this ſudden; —. *. gave 4a moſt 


tercible alarm to ihe wbolenavion, elpecially to the 


parliament: at Weſtminſter, who were Tit more 
diſmayed. at the, repofts of the greatneſs of the 
king's army, and his deſign of mounting his foot- 
ſoldiers, and advancing. dircdly.co London. They 
were now ready to paſs ſevere ecnſurts dn the lord- 


general. Cromwell. and. condemned Him of rdſh- 


Gen. Crom- 


well ſends 


\ Lambert af 


neſs and precipitation; whilſt he in the meantime 


took care to latisſy them as well as he could; and 


aſſuted them, That he-would ovettake the the my, 


aud give a good acdbubt of them, before: they 
ſhould give them auy trouble“ Accordiogly, that 
be:might loſe no time, he. ordered mapor=general 
Eimbert *+To' follow tlie king immediate with 


"only or eight hundred horſe, and to draw as many 
others as he could from? the country milicdia and 


to moleſt the King's march as wuch as poſſible, 


| by. being. yray, and obliging him io march cloſe; 


not engaging: his on party in any ſtrarp actions. 
without a: very maniſeſt advantage, but keeping 


imſeif entire till he ſhould come up to him.“ 


The parliament. alſo exerted diemfelves to the 
- utmoſt am this occaſibn. The miliua of moſt coun+ 
ties was orderet to be dran into the field; to ob- 
ſtruct the kings march. Tyo thouſand out of 
Staffordſhire; and four thouſand out of Lancaſhire 
and Cheſhire, under che command: of col. Birch, 


joined with Lamben and Härriſon The lord Fait- 


fax drew out intd the field: with a ſotmidabie body, 
to flauk the king's army; the militia of. the city of 
London was commandtd out., and all the adjacent 


counties were ſtricthj enjoined By: the parliament 


to ſet out hotſe and men at their on charges. 
An! act was-adfolpubliſhed} whemih at was declared, 


That nb -perſon'whavlotver * 3 10 


hold 
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bed any carreſpontlence with Charles Stuart, ut 


intelligence to them, nor countenance, encourage, 
abet, adhere to, or aſſiſt any of them; mor volun+ 
tarily afford, or cauſe to beafforded or delivered 
unto any of them, any vittuals, proviſions, ammu- 
bio arms, horſes, plate, money, men, or any 
other belief whatſoever, under pain of high-treafon2 
And chat all perſons ſhould uſe their utmoſt endea- 
Wurs to hinder and ſtop their march.“ 


with wis party, or with any of them, nor give ang 


my 


1 * 


The 1ord' general Cromwell being now ready to Cromwell 


_ * poſlure, as effefually to ſecure what was already 
obwined ; and gave all che neceſſaty orders to lieu- 


tenant-gencral Monk, whom he reſolved to leave 


behind him with a ſtrong party of foot, and ſuck 
eps of horſe, as might be able to quell any ſor- 
&s which ſhould riſe aſter his departure. This 
done the victorious Cromwell, with the remainder 
ohe atmy, marched out of Scotland, and on che 

teen of Auguſt crofſed the Fine: With which 
fist march — quite wearied, he cauſed the ar- 
mid pitch their tents on Ryſon-Haugh, upon 
the brink of the Tine, whilſt himſelf took up his 
pers at Stelly-houſe, not far from his. ſoldiers. 
-mayor of Newcaſtle underſlanding that thear- 
my was near the town, immediately went out, ac- 
companied with the reſt of the magiſtrates, to con- 
gratulate the lord-general's arrival in England; 


the ſo{diers chearfully to continue their march. 


and that they might be the more welcome to the 
ſoldiers,: carried along with them, bread, cheeſe, 
biet, and beer, for the refreſhment of the army. 
Theſe ſupplies were very ſea ſonable, and enabled 


march imo England in purſuit of the Scotch army, Warches into 
endeavoured 10 ſettle the affairs of Scotland in ſuch — 


he Scots in the mean time by a ſwift march Alarch of 


went on in proſecution of their preſent delign. The che Scou. 


king led them through Lancaſhire, where at the 


head of his army he was in all the market;towns 


D d he 
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he paſſed through proclaimed king of England, 


Scotland, France, and Ireland. But he met not 


with that encouragement which he expected; for 
beſides that the Scots daily, deſerted him, the coun- 


did not come in to him as he believed they 
would, being continually obſtructed by the forces 
of the commonwealth, which ſpread themſelves 
over all places. The king with his army marched 
on towards Warrington on the borders of Cheſhire, 
the paſſage of which bridge was ſharply conteſted 


by Lambert and his party, but was at laſt obtained 
by che king, the Scots, as they fell on, erying out, 
Oh you Rogues! We will be with you before your 


Cromwell comes. The king reſolved to- continue 
his march with the fame expedition as he had uſed 
hitherto, till they ſhould come to ſuch a poſt where 
they might ſecurely reſt them ſelves ; Which the 
poor ſoldiers very much deſired, being extreamly 
fatigued with the length of their match, and the 
heat of the ſeaſon. His majeſty hoping the intereſt 


that major-general Maſſey had in Gloſterſhire, 


would draw a: great many 'in-to him from thoſe 
parts, ' reſolved to direct his march chat way. At 
laſt looking upon Worceſter as a proper place, he 
determined to ſettle there with his army; and 
accordingly, on the 23d day'of Auguſt, he entered 
that city with very little oppoſition; where he re- 


ſolved to abide, and expect the coming of his ene - 


my; and that he might not be wanting in any 
thing, that might tend to the preſervation of him- 
ſelf and forces, he ordered works to be raiſed for 


better ſecurity. Then he ſent a ſummons to co- 


lonel Mackworthy governor of Shrewſbury, in- 
viting him to yield up that garriſon to Him; to 
which the governor returned a peremptory de- 
nial. He alſo ſent letters to Sir Thomas Middleton, 
to raiſe forces for him in Montgomeryſhire; but 
Sir, Thomas detained the meſſenger priſoner, and 


ſent up the letter to the parliament, A day or two | 


alter 
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afier the” king had taken up his quarters at Wor- 


ceſter, he received the melancholy news of the de- 
feat” of the earl of Derby. This brave man was the 


only perſon, who made any confiderable auempt 


10 ſupport the king. He got togethes a body of 


fifteen hundred horſe; but before he-cauld join 


the king's army, colonel Lilburue ſet upon him, 
near Wiggan, and entirely routed him The earl 
» himfelf| being wounded, retreated into Cheſhire, 
with-about eighty. horſe, and from thence to ¹ 
king at Worceſter. 


In the mean time, general Cromwell — re- Cromwell 
freſhed his i ſoldiers near  Newcaſlle, immediately us 1 
marched away by Rippon, Ferry-briggs, Doncaſter, 
Mansfield and Coventry; and at Keinton joined 
vüh the reſt of the parliament's - forces, under 
lemenant-general Fleetwood, major-general Deſ- 


borough,-the lord Grey of Groby. major-general 
Lambert, and major-general Harriſon; making 

in all about: thirty thouſand men, The common- 
— had. indeed by their new levies encreaſed 
their forces to à prodigious number; and England 
never beſore produced ſo many ſoldiers i in ſo ſhort 
a time: For the ſtanding army, with thoſe other 


forces newly raiſed by act of parliament, upon this. 


occaſion, are ſaid to have amounted to above fixty 
thouſand men. 

The had-apneral being come up, and having 
obſerved the pollure of the enemy's army, began 
with an attempt upon Upton-bridge, ſeven miles 
from Worecſter, deſigning there, if poſſible, to paſs 
over his army. Lambert was appointed to manage 
this affair, who immediately detached a ſmall party 
of horſe and dragoons, to lee how ſeaſible the en- 
terprize might be. This party coming to the bridge, 
found it broken down, all but one plank. Over 
this theſe daring fellows paſled, who finding the 
Scots took the alarm, preſently betook themſelves 


to a church for ſecurity. Hereupon Maſſey, who 


D d 2 lay 
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lay' at Upton with about fixty dtagoons; and two 
hundred horſe, gave a camiſado on the church; 
but major-general Lambert, having in the mean 
time paſſed over a new ſupply of horle, fell furiouſſy 
upon'the-enemy's party; and over-powering them, 
forced them to a retreat; which Maſſey ſupported 
wich ſo much bravery, that ſometimes ſacing. then 
fighting, and ſo falling off, himſelf brought up the 
rea t, and/ never quitted his ſtation, till he arrived 
with his men at Worceſter, In this encounter his 
horſe was killed under him, and he received a fhot 
in his arm. The bridge being thus gained, all po- 
ſible induſtry was uſed to make it up; ſb that 
lientenant-general Fleetwood's army quickly paſſed 
ovef'; which marching forward; they laid à bridge 
over the 'Feame, which falls into the Severn, a bout 
a mile beneath Worceſter: And the general. in the 
mean ting, cauſed 4 bridge of boats: to be laid over 
the Severn: on his ſide; and this for the better con- 
junction of the army, and Wee might 


be the more ſtraitened. 


Tue Scots drawing: out to oppole the lieutenant- 
general's pa ſſage the lord-general roſolved to di- 
vert! their deſigu. or to oblige them to fight on 
great di ſad vantage: To which end; himſell in 

on led over the river two tegiments of foot, 
colonel Hackers horſe, and his own liſe- guard on 
that ſide of; Worceſter, Vhich he deſigned tu auack. 
Whilſt this was doing. lie utenant-gentral Fleet- 
wood; aſſiſted by colonel Goff's aud major-genoral 
Dtan's regiments: of foot, maintained à brave fight 
from ledge to hedge,. which the Scots bad lined 
thick with muſqueteers, judging: that to be the 
ſaſeſt way. And indeed they ſtouily maintained 


their ground, till colonel Blake's, Gibbon's and 


Marſh's regiments came in and joinod with the 
others againſt them; upon which tliey retreated 
to Pouick- bridge, where they were again engaged 
by colonel Haius, Cobbet and Matthews; and per- 


cciving 
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Sieg tity were not able to prevail, they thong 

—— ſecure themſelves by ping inte 
*Prefently after, the king calling a eonnci} of way; 
it way fte ſolved to engage Cromwell limfelf. Ae. 
corditigly, they en à fudder ſallied out agaiufl 
Hur with | fo muck fary, that his inwincible He- 
guarck could not ſuſtain the ſhock, but wes forced 
to tet ire in ſome drforder ; and his carmoiy lik ewiſe 
Were for ſome time in the power of the King's 
party: Bur. multitudes of freffy fordes coming 
in, at laſt turned the ſcale on Cromwell 's fide, 
The battle comtnued forthree or four hours with 
Seat fiercericſs and various fucceſb, till the Scots 
being over-powered' by Cromwell's ſuperior ſoyce; 
were totally routed; flying away in great confuſion 
wo ſee urt themſelves. The horſe made as ſaſt ay 
tidy could back again towards the words; but . 
fot ram into ehe city, being cloſely purſued by 


He totally 
defeats them 
in the battle 
of Worce- - 


he ter. 


me of the conquerors, who furiouſty flew thro” - 


Af the firects, doing ſuc terrible exerution, thay 
there” was nothing to be feen for ſome time But 
book and laughter. As foor as the ford -· general 


hid forced hits way through Sudbury-gate, whilft . 


tits party were killing and laying all they met 
wilt, he with fome regiments tan up to the Fort- 
' rbyal; commanded by colonel Prummond; and 
being juſt about to ſtorm, he firſt ventured his pet - 
ſoit thro' whole (Rowers of ſhot, to offer the Scots 
quarter, if they would preſemtly ſubmit, and deli- 
ver up the ſort; whieh they reſufing. he ſoon re- 
dused it by force, and without niercy put them all 
to the ſword, to the number of fifteen hundred men. 
In the mean time very conſiderable parties were 
ſent after the flying enemy, and the country every 
where roſe upon them.” The lain in this batile were 
reekoned about four thouſand, and the prifonery 
taken in the fight and in the purſuit amounted te 


about ten thouſand; ſo that near all were loſt. The 
| chief 
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chief of the * were duke Hamilton (brother 
- Of the late duke) who died ſoon aker of his wounds; 
the earl of Derby, who not long after was — 
tegced to death, and [ot his head at Bohon; the 
eails of Lauderdale, Carnwarth, Rothes, and Kel- 
BY the lord / Sinclare; Sir John Packington, Sir 
Charles Cunnigham, Sir Ralph Clare, major-ge- 
neral Montgomery, major-general Piſcoty, Mr. Ri- 
chard Fanſhaw, ſecretary o the king, the general 
of the ordnance, the adjutant-general of the foot; 
| belides/ ſeveral colonels, aud ather inferior officers, 
There were alfo taken all their artillery, and bag- 
gage. a hundred and fiſty-eight colours, the king's 
flandard, his coach and horfes, and ſeveral other 
» of great value, The king 11 and hav- 


1 


23 ſafely at Diepe in France. This great victory, 
- which, was juſtly looked upon as the decifion of 
the grand cauſe between the king and the common- 
wealth, was obtained by general Cromwell on the 
ET the third of September, the ſame day twelyemonth, 
that the Scots had ſuch a defeat given them, by bis 
forces at Dunbar, as loſt them their kingdom. 
Cromwell s word was the ſame as at Dunbar, 
The Lord of hoſts.”. The next day the lord- 
general ſent a leiter to the parliament, which was 
as follows: 
„am not able yet to give you an rad ac- 
4 | count of the great things the Lord hath done. for 
iP this common-wealth, and for his people; and yet 
| lam unwilling to be filent, but according io my 
duty I ſhall repreſent it to you as it comes to hand. 
This battle was fought with various ſucceſs for 
ſome hours, but ſtill hopeful on your part, and in 
the end became an abſolute victory, and ſo, full a 
One, as proyed a.tota] deſeat and ruin "of the ene- 
my's army, and poſſeſſion of the town; our men * 
entering 
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entering at the enemy's heels, and lighting with 
them in che ſtreets with very great courage, 
all the b ge and artillery. What the flain are 
Lean HM nv account, becauſe we have not 
| taken an TY view; but they are very many, and 
muft'nerds be fo, becauſe the diſpute was long, 
and veky near at hand, and often at puſh of pike, 
and 10 one defence to another, There art about 
fx or ſexen choufand priſoners talen hete, and 
many officers and noble men of qualite; duke, Ha- 
Wilton, the carl of Rothes, and divers other! no- 
blemen; I hear, the eail of Lauderdale. many of- 
ficers of great quality,” and ſome that will be fit oh- 


| jets of. your juſlice. We have ſept very couſide- 
rable parties after the flying enemy: I hear chey 


have taken conſiderable numbers. c priſoners, and 
are very cloſe in the purſuit. Indeed, I hear che 
country riſeth upon them. every wbere; and I be 


heve, the forces that lay thro” providence at Bed 
and in Shropſhire and Staffordſhire, and thoſe - 


with colonel Lilburne, were in a condition, as if 
this had been foreſeen, to intercept what ſhould 
return; A more particular account than this will 
be 1 for you, as we are able. I heard they 
not many more than a thouſand horſe i in their 
gt that fea, and I believe we have hear four 
hoatSHd forces following and interpoſing between 
them and home. Their army was about ſixteen 
thouſand ſtrong, and fought ours on Worceſter- 
fide Severn almoſt with their whole, -whilſt we had 
engaged half our army on the other fide, but with 
parties of theirs. Indeed it was a ſtiff buſineſs; 


he I do not think we have loſt two hundred men. 


ur new-raiſed forces did perform ſingular good 
ſervice, for which they deſerve a very high eſlima- 
tion and acknowledgment, as alſo for their wil- 
lingneſs thereunto, foraſmuch as the ſame hath 


added ſq much to the reputation of your affairs, 
They 


— 
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They a are. al diſpatched 3 which, 1 
hope, till be much for the caſe and ſatisſaclion of 

5 8 country, which is a Sun fruit of che ſugceſſes. 
The dimenſions of this mercy ate above £4 
choughs; it is for, ought I know, a 4 
2 if it be not, ſuch. à one we (hal 
this provoke thoſe that are concerned in. it = 
NE FO and the parliament to do the will of 
him, who hath done his will for it, and for the 
nation; whoſe good pleaſure is, to eſtabliſks the na- 
tion, and the change of the government, by mak- 
ing the people ſo willing to the defenge thereof, 
and ſo tignally. to bleſs the endeavours of your ſer- 
vants in this late great work. I am bold, hymbly 
to beg, that all thoughts may tend to the pro- 
moting of his honour, who bath wrought ſo great 
ſalvatian, and that the ſatneſs of tt continued 
mercies may not ogcaſion pride and wantonnels, 
a lormerly the like hath dope to a choſen people. 
But that the fear of the Lord, even for his mercies, 
may keep an authority, and a people fo proſpered, 
and bleſſed, and witneſſed to, hum 15 2. faithful; 
that juſlice and righteouſneſs, 11 and truth may 
flow fram you, 14 thankful return to our glori- 
aus God: This ſball he the (prayer of, Sir, your 

1 humble Wy obedient . 

: 0. Gramm 


lock ſays, he carrie 
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hun the batule of Worceſter, to the forcible d;ſolution e. 
Lale wu lle Long Parliament. 1 


SENERAL Cromwell having given this 6 
ly blow to the Scots, and to all the kings 

party, fta id no longer at Worceſter, than to ſee the 

walls af it levelled with the ground, and the dikes Yam 

filled with carth, thereby to curb the diſaffection of f 

the inhabitants, and to prevent their attempting 

to ſecure any enemy for the future. This — 

le marched up in a triumphant manner to London, turns in tti- 

drivipg.four or five thouſand priſoners like ſheep 2 

belore him. Beyond Aleſbury, he was met by four 

commiſſioners from the parliament, whom they 

ſent to pay him all the marks of honour and eſteem. 

When he came to Addon, he was ſolemnly met by 

the ſpeaker, 5 75 reſt of the members and coun- 

dil al ſtate.;. on after by the lord mayor, al- 

dermen and, Nen and many perſons of quality, 

with the militia and multitudes of people; who 

welcomed him with Iqud ſhouts and acclamations, 

and ſeveral vollies Fin and ſmall-ſhot. White- 


imſelf with great alfability, 

and ſeeming, humility ; and in All his diſcourſes. 

about the buſineſs of Worceſter, would ſeldom r 

tion any ching of bimſelf, but of the gallantry f, / 

the officers. and ſoldiers, and gave all the — of | 

the adion unto God. . After ſome ſmall repoſe, onf 

the 161hi of September, he took his place in parliaz _ 

ment, where the ſpeaker made a ſpeech to him, 
congratulating his return after ſo many worthy at- | 
chievements, and giving him the thanks. of the b. 
houſe for his great and faithful ſervices to the com- 

mon- wealth. On the. ſame day, he with his chief 
olhcers, was ſeaſted in the city, with all poſſible 


tate and pomp : And foon after two acts were \ 
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1 up, 1 were much to bis 3 one for 
a ſolemn thankſgiving-day, andthe other for a 
yearly obſervation of the third day of September, 
in all the three kingdoms, with 'a narrative of the 
grounds thereof, The parliament hkewiſe ſettled 
four thouſand pounds a year upon him, out of the 
eſtates of the duke of Buckingham, and the mar- 
quis of Worceſter, beſides two thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds fer Annum, formerly granted. 

- The Iſles of Soon aſter the batile of Worceſter, the Iſle of 
Man, Ts Man, bravely defended by the heroic counteſs of 
ages Derby, and the Iſle of Jerſey, that had been long 
ces. V maintained by Sir George Carteret, were both re- 
| duced to the parliamemt's obedience. They had 
long ſince been maſters of Guernley, except the 
chief fort, called Cornet:callle, which had been a 
great while deſended by Roger Burges the gover- 
nor, but was about the latter end of October ſur- 
rendered by him upon very good articles. And 
the Scilly iſſes, which had been the chief harbour 
for the king's men of war, were ſome” time before 

reduced by a part of the parliament's fleet. 
Monk finiſh- ' Major-general Monk, whom the lord-general 
es the reduc- had leſt in Scotland, to perſect the reduction of 
wn "oy Scot- that kingdom, proceeded in his work with very 
8 good ſucceſs. -Before the fight at Worceſter, he 
took Sterling, the chief ftirengith of the Scots; as 
alſo Dundee, with as terrible an exccution as Crom- 
well had before uſed at Tredagh ; and ſurprized a 
convention of the Scotch nobility, among whom 
was old general Leſley, and ſent them priſoners to 
London. The example that was made at Dundee, 
occahoned ſuch a terror, that St. Andrew's, Aber- 
deen, Dunbarton, and Dunnoter caſtles, with other 
towns, caſtles, and ſtrong-holds, either voluntarily 
declared for the conquerors, or ſurrendered upon 
ſummons, Notwithſlanding this, the Scots made 
one attempt more under Middleton, Huntley, Glen- 


carne, and others in the Highlands: But they were 
| . ſoon 
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ſoon ſuppreſſed and diſperſed by colonel Morgan: 


So that the Engliſh extended their conqueſts thro! 
all parts of the kingdom, even as far as the iſles of 
ant and Shetland. which now ſubmitied i 


them. 
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And . I mall diſmiſs the affairs of Scotland The fate of 


ſor.the-preſent, with the remarks that biſhop Bur- 
net makes on the ſtate of tlrat kingdom, after this 
abſolute reduction of it under the power of the 
Engliſh.  * After this. ſays he, the country was 
kept in good order: Some caſtles in the highlands 
had garriſons put into them, that were ſo careful 


in their diſcipline, and ſo exact to their rules, that 


in no time the highlands were kept in better order, 
than during the ufurpation. There was a conſi- 
dera ble force of about ſeven or eight thouſand men 
kept in Scotland: Theſe were paid exactly, and 
flcictly diſciplined. The pay of the army brought 
ſo mach money into the kingdom, that it continued, 


all that while in a very flouriſhing ſtate, Cromwell 


built three citadels, at Leith, Air, and Inverneſs, 
beſides many little forts. - There was good Juſtice. 
done, and vice was ſuppreſſed and puniſhed ; fo: 


that we always reckon thole eight years of uſurpa- 


tion,” a time of great peace and proſperity. There 
was:alſo:a fart of union of the three kingdoms in 
one parliament, where Scotland had its repreſenta- 
tives. The marquis, of Argyle went up one of our 
commiſſioners. 1 0 


wards. 


Soon after the victory at Worceſter, general Crom- Cromwell 
well defired a meeting with ſeveral members of pany holds a con 


liament, and ſome. of the principal officers of the 
army, at the ſpeaker's houſe ;' where, as White 


lock, who was one of the number, acquaints us, 

de propoſed to them. That now the old king 

being dead, and his ſon defeated, he held it necel-, 

ary to come to a feitlement of the nation; in or- 

der to which he had requeſted this meeting, chat 

they together might conſider and . what maß 
E e 2 


wg * . * . 


ference to 
conſider of 4 
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fit to be done, and to de Paine to the! parlin- 
ment.” 

| What paſſed hereupon i in this eder I ſhall 
fr down as I, find it in Whitelock. Lenthall the 
_ Tpeaker began thus: My lord, this company 
were very ready to attend your excellency; and 
the buſineſs you are pleaſed to propound to us, is 
very neceſſary to be conſidered. God hach given 
marvellous ſuccefs to our forces under your com- 
mand, and if we do not improve theſe mercies to 
ſome ſettlement, ſuch as may be to God's honour, 
and the good of this common-wealth, we ſhall be 
much blame-worthy.” 
- Harriſon. '* I think that which 3 
ral hath propounded, is to adviſe as to a ſettle- 
ment both of our civil and ſpiritual liberties, and 
ſo that the mercies which the Lord hath given in 
to us, may not be caſt ith how wand mey be 
done is the great queſtion.” - 

Whitelock. It is a great queſtion indeed, and 


- not ſuddenly to be reſolved ;: yet it were a pity that 
. meeting of ſo many able, worthy perſons as I ſee 
here, ſhould be fruitlefs. I ſhould humbly offer in 


the firſt place, whether it be nor requiſite to be un- 
derſtood, in what way this ſettlement is deſired, 


whether of an abſolute republick, or with any mix- 
ture of monarchy.” 


' General Cromwell. *« My lord eiter 


| Whitelock hath put us upon the right point; and 
indeed it is my meaning. that we ſhould conſider, 
whether a republick, or a mixed monarchical go- 


vernment will be beſt to be ſeuled; and if any 


thing monarchical, then in whom that power ſhall 
be placed.“ 

Sir Thomas Widdrington. „I think a mixed 
monarchical government will be moſt ſuitable to 
the laws and people of this nation; and if any 
thing monarchical, I ſuppoſe we ſhall hold it moſt 
Juſt to place that power in one of the ſons of the 


lte king.” ts 
| Fleetwood. 
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Fleetwood. I think that the queſtion, 'Whe- 
RON an abſolute republick, or a mixed monarchy, 

de beſt to be lead in this er not be very 
ea to be determined.“ 
rd-Chief- Juſlice St. John. * It will be found 
1 the government of this nation, witheut ſome- 
thing.of monarchical power, will be very difficult 
 t6be'fo ſettled, as not to ſhake the foundation of 
of dur laws, and the liberties of the people. 
Lenthall. It Will breed a ſtrange confuſion 
to ſettle a government of this nation, eren lome- 
ming of monarchy.” 
Deſborough. I beſeech you. my lord, * 
may not this, as well as other nations, be nd, why 
in the way of a republick ? 

Whitelock. - The laws of England are ſo in- 
Gabs with the power and practice of monarchy, 
that to ſettle a government without ſomething. of 
monarchy in it, would make ſo great an alteration 
in the - of our law, that yon have ſcarce 
time to reftify, nor can we well foreſce the incon- 
veniences which will ariſe thereby.” 

"Whalley. * I do not well underſtand matters 
of law; but it ſeems to me the beſt-way, not to 
have any thing of monarchical power in the ſettle- 

| _ of our government: And if we ſhould reſolve 
any, whom have we to pitch upon? The 
's eldeſt ſon hath been in arms againſt us, and 
his ** ſon likewiſe is our enemy. 

Sir Thomas Widdrington. But the late king's 

third ſon, the duke of Glouceſter, is ſtill amon 
us, and too young to have been in arms agai 
us, or inſected with the principles of our enemies.“ 

Whitelock. There may be a day given for 
the king's eldeſt ſon, or for the duke of York his 
brother, to come in to the parliament ; and upon 
ſuch terms as ſhall be thought fit, and agreeable 

both to our civil and ſpiricual liberties, a ſetile - 
ment may be.made with them,” 
General 


m r 


* General Cromwell. That will * a EM 
of more than ordinary difficulty; but really, I chink. 
if it may be done with ſaſety, and preſervation of 
our rights, both as Engliſhmen, and as chriſtians, 
that a ſettlement with ſomething of monapchiral 
power in it would be very,effetual.” 

Much more diſcourſe — was by ſeveral gen- 
emen then preſent. The: ſoldiers were generally 
for a pure republick, the lawyers for a mixed. mo- 
narchy. and many for the duke of Glouceſter to 
be made king; but general Cromwell ſtill put off 
. that debate to ſome other point; and many think, 
thac having now begun to entertain thoughts of 
ſeiting up himſelf, his deſign in this conference, 
was only to diſcover the inclinations of theſe per- 
fons, that he might make à proper uſe thegamt in 
proſecuting the ends of bis own ambition, which 
was given to his Inecalena) in the late glorious vic- 
8 Worceſler. 
| he commiſſion — ng Crowwel. to be lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland being expired, the parliament 


did not think fit to renew that title and olſice, look- 
ing upon them to be more. ſuitable to monarchy, 
than a free commonwealth ; but they paſſed a vote, 


That che act of parliament conſtituting Oliver 


Cromwell, Eſq; captain-general and commander 
in chief of dhe armies and forces. raiſed by their 
authority within England, ſhould. extend to the 
forces in Ireland, as if Ireland had been particu- 
larly named: And that the lord- general be requir- 
ed i appoint ſuch a perſon as, he ſhall chink bt, 
to command the forces in Ireland, and to commiſ- 
Gon him accordingly.” And ſo licutenant- general 


Fleetwood had the command in chief of the forces 


in Ireland given him, to hold under the lord-ge- 
neral Cromwell ; and under his conduct, that 


kingdom was in a liule time ane into „ 


lubjedion. | | | kia 


, 
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- Whilk the commonwealth of England was thus A rupture 


—— 2 


every where vidtorious at home, a rupture ha 
ed between them and the elder republic the ſtates of 4 
Holland; which occaſioned ſuch terrible ſea-fights, 
that no preceding age ſince the creation had ever 

uced the like. Some time in the laft year, the 
rliament ſent over the chief juſtice St. John and 


Dutch; but they apprehending that this conjunc- 
tion might rob them of their trade, and be little. 
leſs'than making them a province to England, not 
only refafed to conſent to it, but rudely treated St. 
John; which was ſo much reſented by his haug hey 


5 that he made the report of his embaſſy lii- 


to the advantage of the Dutch. Upon this the 
— 2 paſſed the ad of navigation, which * pro- 
foreign ſhips from bringing any merchan=: 
lite into England, except ſuch as ſhould be of the 

| growth and manufacture of that country, to which! 
the ſaid ſhips belonged. By virtue which law 
the Engliſh took occafion to ſearch the Dutch vel+ 
ſels; and often to make prize of them. The flates- 
hereupon ſent over four ambaſſadors for the reſtor- 
ing and preſerving a good underſtanding between 
the two republicks; but the parliament demanded 
the arrears for the Duich fiſhing upon the coaſls 
of England and Scotland, the giving up to juſtice 
thoſe of the Dutch who ſurvived, that were aſſiſt- 
ing in the maſſacre: of the Engliſh at Amboyna ; 
and a free trade up the Scheld. The Dutch ſeeing 
how little they were to expect from the Engliſh by 


à treaty, began to prepare for a war; nor were the 


others behind-hand with them. 

The firſt act of hoſtility was in December laſt 
ar, when an Engliſh man of war meeting with 
ſome Dutch fiſhermen on the Britiſh coaſt, de- 
manded the tenth herring, in acknowledgement of 


Mr. Strickland; to treat of a coalition with the 


the ſoverignty of the feas, which the parliament was - 


"i med to maintain in another manner than 
8 had 


| Several ſea- 
 Gghts be- 
: - tween them. 


{ 


"A XA The: L 2 EE VM: ©; 
had biene been dong. The Dusch not 3 
ing, they fell from words to blows; andthe! Dutch 
man ſhooting firſt at the Engliſh, the Engliſh man 
a war fank one of the amen wick ane. 
ed with all her crew, 

„This wer bot a Uirwilh : bot the Gu great * 
fighe berweeh theſe potent republichs, was in May 
this year; When admiral Van Trump, according 
to the inſtructions he had received, veſuſing to ſtrike 
fail to he Engliſh, Blake the Engliſh' admiral gave 
orders to fire at Trump's flag; which being done 
thrice; Trump, inſtead of ſtriking it, pouredsbroad- 
ſule upon Blake, Hereupon both: fleets engaged 


from four in the aſternoon till, Sight; in Which 


fight, che Dutch had one-man of War taken. and 
another ſunk; one hundred and fiſty men killed. 


and their whole fleet much damaged: whereas the 
Englifh+ had not on ſhip loſt or diſabled, ant but 
few: of their: mem ſlain. The ſecond ſen-fight was 
on the zoch of Auguſt ; when Sir GoorgeAyſtaugh, 
who was: left-by Blake to command in che Downs, 
which thitty - eie men of war ſet upoꝶ the Dutch 
fleet of hᷣſtyn and fiſicen merchant; men, This Gght' 
having tontinued three days, the Dutch loſt two 


ſhipe one ſunk;; and the other burtt, but the Eng- 


lih none. Ou the 28th of Odahet, adm ia Blake, 


wich vice-admiral Penn, and rear-admal Bourn, 


again engaged the Duteh fleet near the North - Fore- 
land, boarded; and tock / their rear-admiral, ſunk 
two more ef them, and one Was blown up. The: 
reſt of the Dutch fleet being very much {ſhattered 
and Forced to fly; was N twelve leagnes by 
the Engliſh. who loſt not ane ſhip in this fight, 


tho many of thein were damaged in their rigging. 


number to the Engliſh, got the bever of them. tak- 


Another ſurious fight happened on the 29th of No- 


vember. which continued from ten in the morning 


till fix at night; when the Duich fleet, double in 


ing! the Garland lrigate, * . 
= 
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"and. fnkidig chree more. One of the Durck flags 
__ ſhips ras: blown ap; and an the men loſi but two; 
_ and Van e and De * * were much 

damaged. 

- But to return home? Abont this tis, the b. 
general Cromwell meeting with commiſſioner — 
Whitelock, faluted him with more than oruiuary banane 
courtefy, and defired to have ſome private diſcourſe Cromwell 
with him. -Whitelock waited on him 3 and White» 
and after ſome previous diſcourſe, the -- 48 | 
neral proceeded thus: Your tordfhip hath/o 
ved moſt truly the inclinations of the afhicers of the 
army to particular factions, and to murmurings,, 
that they are not rewarded according to their de- 
ſens, thar ochers who have ventured leaft, havo 
gained moſt, and they have neither profit nor pre- 
{ament, nor place in government, which others 
hald, Who have undergone no hardſhips nor ha- 
ids forthe common-weakth; and herein hey 
| have ton much of truck; yet their infolenee is very 
gront, and their influence upon the private ſoldiers 
works them. to the like difeontents and murmur- 
ings. Then as- for the members of parliament, 
the army begins to have a ſlrange diſtaſte againſt 
them, and l wiſh there were not too much cauſe 
of ie; ant really: their pride, and ambition, and 
ſelf- ſeeking, ingroſſing all places of honour and 
profic to themfelves and their friends, and their 
daily breaking forth into new and violent parties 
and factions; their delays of buſinefs, and-defign 
t perpetuate themſelves, and to continue their 
power in their own hands; their meddling in MY 
vate matters between party and party, contrary to 
the iuſtication of parlia meots, and their injuflice 
aud partialiry in thoſe matters, and the ſeanda- 
lous lives of ſome of the chief of them; theſe 
things, my lord, do give too much ground for - 
people to open their mouths againſt chem, and to 


ite * Nor ean t be kept within the 
| F * | * bounds 
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wad of juſtice, and:law. or * they them- 
ſelves being the ſupreme power of the nation, lia- 
ble to no account to any, nor to be controuled or 


regulated by any other power, there being none 
ſuperior or co-ordinate with them. 80 that un- 


leſs there be ſome authority and power ſo full and 


ſo high as to reſtrain and keep things in better or- 
der, and that may be a check to theſe exorbitan- 
cies, it will be impoſſible in human reaſon to pre- 
vent our ruin.” 


+ Whitelock anſwered : | ** 1 confeſs the danger 
we are in by. theſe extravagancies and inordinate 


wers, is more than I doubt is generally appre- 
bends, yet as to chat part of it which concerns 
the. ſoldiery, your excellency's power and com- 
miſſion is ſufficient already to reſtrain and keep 
them in their due obedience: And, bleſſed be God, 
you have done it hitherto, and ] doubt not but by 


your wiſdom you will be able ſtill to do it. As 


ta the members of parliament, I confeſs the great- 
eſt difficulty lies there, your commiſſion. beivg 
from them, and they being acknowledged the ſu- 


preme power of the nation, ſubject to no controul, 


nor allowing any appeal from them. Yet, I am 
ſure, your excellency will not look upon them as 
generally depraved; too many of them are much 


to blame in thoſe things you mentioned, and ma- 


ny unfit things have paſſed among them; but ! 


hope well of the major part of them, when great 
matters come to a deciſion.“ 
The lord-general replied, * There is little hopes 


of a good ſettlement to be made by them, really 
there is not; but a great deal of fear that they will 


deſtroy again what the Lord hath done graciouſly | 


for them and us: We all forget God, and God will 
forget us, and give us. up to confuſion, and theſe 
men will help it on, if they be ſuffered to proceed 
in their ways: Some courle muſt be thought on to 
curb and relicain them, or we ſhall be ruined by 
them.“ 
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them.” Upon this Whitelock ſaid, + We our- 

ſel ves have —— them the ſupreme po. 

en and taken our commiſſions and authority iv the 

higheſt concerninents from ihem; and how to re- 
ſlrain and curb them ws this, it will be 1 to 

find out a way for it.” 

Ihe general "ther: male this ſhort les to 
| Whitlock: What if a man fould take upon him 
to be king; Wbitelock ſaid. + Ne thought that re- 
- medy would be worſe than the diſea ſe? And the 
general aſking him, Why he thought ſg” he pro- 

ceeded. As to your own perſon,” the title of king 
would be of no advantage, becauſe you have the 
full kingly-power in you already, concerning the 
militia, - as you are general: As to the nomination 
of civil officers, thoſe whom you think fitteſt, are 
ſeldom tefuſed : and altho' you have no negative 
vote in the paſling of the laws, nevertheleſs chat 

diſlike will not eaſily be carried; and the taxes 
are already ſettled. and in your power to diſpaſe of 
the money raiſed; And as to foreign affairs, tho cho 
ceremonial application be made to the parliament, 
yet the ex pectation of good or bad ſucceſs in it, is 
from your excellency ; and particular ſolicitations 
of foreign miniſters are made to you orfly. So 
that I apprehend indeed leſs envy and danger, and 
pomp, but not'leſs power and real opportunities 
of doing good in your being general, than would 
be if you had aſſumed the title of king.” 

"The lord-general . proceeded to argue, That 
3 was actually king by election, the acts 
done by him were as lawful and juſtifiable; as if 
done by a king. who had the crown by inhetitance: 
and that by an act of parliament in king Henry 
the ſeventh's reign, it was ſafer for the people to 
at under a king, let his title be what it will, than 
under any other power.” Whitelock agreed to the 
legality, but much doubted the expediency of it; 
j 1 bong aſked, What danger he apprehended 
2 1 in 
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in taking [this title, he anſwered, The danger 


I think would be this: One of the main points of 


_ controverſy betwixt us and our adverſaries, is, 
Whether the government of this nation ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed in monarchy, or in a free ſtate or com- 


mon-wealth? And moſt of our friends have eu- 
gaged with us, upon the hopes of having the go- 
verament fettlet! in a free ſtate, and to effef that 
have undergone all their hazards and &fficulties ; 
they being perſuaded (tho I think much miſtaken) . 
that under the government of à common-wealth, 
they ſhall' enjoy more liberty and right, both as 


to their ſpiritual and civil conceruments. than they 


ſhall under monarchy, the preſſures and diſlike 
whereof are {o freſh in their memories and ſuffer- 
ings. Now if your excellency ſhall take upon = 
the title of king, this Nate of your cauſe will be 
thereby fully determined, and monarchy eflabliſh- 
ed in your perſon; and the queſlion will be no 
more whether our government ſhall be by à mon- 
arch or by a free ſtate, but, whether Cromwell or 
Stuart ſhall be our king and monarch. ' And that 
queſtion, wherein before fo great parties of the na- 


tion were engaged, which was univerſal, will by 


this means become in eſſect a-private controverſy 
only; before it was national, what kind of govern- 
ment we ſhould have; now it will become parti- 
cular, who ſhall be our governor, whether of the 
family. of the Stuarts, or of the family of the Crom - 
wells. Thus the ſlate of our controverſy being io- 
tally changed, all thoſe who were for àa common- 


wealth (and they are a very great and conſiderable 


party) having their hopes therein fruſtrated, will 


deſert you, your hands will be weakened, your in- 


tereſt fireightened, and your cauſe in NN dan · 
ger to be ruined.” 
The general here acknowledged thas Whitelock 


ſpoke reaſon, and aſked him. What other thing 
he _— pro pound, that __ obviate the preſent 


© dangers. 


** 
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dangers and difficulties, wherein they were all in- 


| but ſaid; be had had ſome things is his private 
thought upon this matter, which he feated wete 


the” geueral's preſſing him to diſcloſe them; and 
proniiſing there ſhould no prejudice come to him 
dy any private diſcourſe betwixt them, and affuring 
him; he' ſhould never betray his friend, and that he 


ſhould take kindly whatever he ſhould offer; Whites 


lock began thus: Give me leave then firſt to cons 


publick enemy; che officers of your army account 


themſelves all victors, and to have had an equal 


ſhare in the cotiqueſt with you. The ſueceſi which 
Cod hath given us, bath not a litde elated their 


minds, and many of them are buſy, and of turbu- 


leut ſpirits, and are not without their deſigns how 


from ſome members of the parliament, who may 


be jealous of your power and greatneſs, leſt, you 


mould grow too high for them, and in time over- 
maſter them; and they will plot to bring you down 
Airſt, or to clip your wings.” | Wa, 


The general upon this thanked Whitelock for fo 


fully confidering his condition: „It is, ſaid he, a 
teſtimony of your love to me and care of me, and 
you have rightly conſidered it; and I may fay with- 
ont vanity, that in my condition yours is involved 
and all our friends, and thoſe that plot my ruin 


pill hardly bear your continuance in any condition 


worthy of you. Befides this, the cauſe itfelf may 
poſſibly receive ſome diſadvantage. by the ftrug- 


glings and contentions among aurſelves. But 


| volved.” Whitelock confeſſed, it would be the 
ateſt difficulty to ſind out ſuch au expedient, 


not Rt, or ſaſe for him to communicate. But upon 


fider your excellency's condition. You are invironed 
with” ſecret ene mies: Upon your ſubduing of che 


they may diſmount your excellency, and ſome 7 
themſelves get up into the ſaddle; how they thay - 
bring you down, and ſet up themſelves. They waut 
not . counſel and encouragement herein, it may be 


S, 


2 


Nee ene 
Sir. are your e prevention of thoſe miſ- 
chiefs that bang over our heads“ “ 
_- Whitelock then proceeded: © Pardon me, Sir, in 
the next place a little to conſider the condition of 
- the king of Scots, This prince being now by your 
valour, and the ſucceſs which God hath given to 
the parliament, and to the army under your com- 
mand. reduced to a very low condition, both he, 
and all about him, cannot but be very inclinable 
to hearken to any terms, whereby their loſt hopes 
may be revived of his being reſtored to the crown, 
and they to their fortunes and native coyntry. By 
a private treaty with him you may ſecure yourlelf, 
your friends, and their fortunes; you may make 
yourſelf and yourpoſterity as great and permanent to 
all human probability, as ever any ſubject was, 
and provide for your ſriends: Vou may · put ſuch 
 Jimiis to monarchical power, as will ſecure che eauſe 
in which we are all engaged; and this may be ef- 
ſeRually done, by having the power of the militia 
continued in yourſelf, and whom you ſhall agree 
upon after you. I propound'therefore for your ex- 
cellency to ſend to the king of Scots, and to have 
- a private treaty-with him for this purpoſe,” _ 
Ihe general hereupon told him, he thought he 
had much reaſon for what he propounded 4 '** But, 
ſaid he, it is a, matter of ſo high importance and 
difficulty, that it deſerves more time of conſidera- 


tion and debate, than is at preſent allowed us: We 
ſhall therefore take a farther time to diſcourſe of it.” 


And with that he broke.off, and went away with 
ſome diſpleaſure in his countenance, His carriage 
-alſo towards Whitelock was from that time altered, 


and his adviſing with him not ſo frequent and in- 


timate as formerly; and not long after, he found 
an occaſion, by an honourable employment, to 
ſend him out of 


on. For it is pretty manifeſt, that be had it now 
* ; in 


the way, that he might be no hin- 
drance to him in the deſigns he was then carrying - 
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in his thoughts to ſet op himſelf, and bring tige 
crown upon his own! head: To which purpoſe : 4 
Hatry Nevill who was then one of the councii of 

fate, uſed to tell it as a ſtory of his own knows 
ledge, That Cromwell upon this great ocrafhor Ne- 
ſent for ſome of the chief city divines, as if he made vill gory 
it a matter of conſcience to be determined by their concerning 
advice, Among theſe was the leading Mr. Ca- Cromwell. 
lamy, who very boldly oppoſed the projet of 
Cromwell's ſingle government, and offered to prove 
it both unlawful and impracticable. Cromwell an- 
ſwered readily upon the firſt head of unlawful,” and 
appealed to the ſafety of the nation being the ſu- 
preme law: But, ſays he, pray Mr. Calamy, 

Why impracticable?“ Calamy reply'd, Oh, it is 

againſt the voice of the nation, there will be nine 

in ten againſt you. Very well, ſays Cromwell, but 

what if I ſhouſd diſarm the nine, and put the ſword 

in the tenth man's hand, world not that do the 

buſineſs ?' - ig. eee 1 

General Cromwell and his officers, in order to H. and his . 
bring about their deſigns, were now daily com- officers com- 
plaining of the grievances from the long paritament, =—_ of the 
aud ſeemed very zealous upon the common pre- 2 
tences of right and juſtice, and public liberty, to 

put a period to their ſeſſion; Which if they 

would not ſhortly do themſelves, the army and 
people muſt do it for them.” They particularly 
complained, ** That the parliameut ordered all 

things at will, and diſtributed all valuable employ- 
ments among themſelves; that they were ſo many 
kings, and for one ſovereign, the nation had many, 
who carcd leſs for the laws than he they had de- 
ſtroyed; that they enbrued the kingdom in blood, 
upon pretence of puniſhing the adverſagies of the 
government, but in reality to gratiſy their own pri- 
vate revenge; that they had ſtudied to perpetuate 
themſelves in an employment which ought to be ” 4 
temporary, ſo that. all the good ſubjects of the _ 3 


common- 


1 He writes d It way about this time that Cromwell kept 3 ler- 
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3 might ſhare in iz that * * 
ment ought te be diſſolved, and a new repreſenta- 
nde cholen by the univerſal conſent of the people, 
according to the ſcheme laid when mgnarchy was 
.-_ _ - Sholiſhed to ſet up a commanweslth. And thac 
unn obacke might be in the way of the deſigned 
future government, means were found to ſet the 
young duke of Glouceſier at liberty, and ſend him 

aut of the pation, 


* tex iq the Cardinal de Reta in France j whick the 
faid Candinal thus relates in big Memdits: It is 
remarkable thai the fame night, as I was going 
home (vi. aker he bad been to carry ſome money 
he had borrowed for king Charles, Who was now 
1 Paris) I met one Tilney, an Haglimman. whom 
I had formerly knawn at Reme, who told me that 
Vere, à great parliamentarian and a fawquaite of 
Crorawell, was arrived at Pagis, and bad orders to 


fee me. I was a. liule perplexed ; howeres, I 


_ though it would heimproper to refule him en in- 


e tetview. He gave me. a leiter from Cromwell in 


the nature of credemiala, importing, that the ſen- 
— timents 1 had diſcovered. in the deſence af public 
liber, added to my reputation. and; had: induced 
huis ta enter into hs ingeſt, foiend/bip with. me. 
| Ie was, a molt civil complaiſant letter, and I an- 
ſwexd i with a great deal of raſpech; hut in ſuch 
a Banger as became a true Catholick 2 le 
neſt. Freachman.” 


— Oa the 28ch of February, there deppen ana- 


— ther dreadful. 6ghb. betweam the Engliſh flect com- 
and Dutch. mamdod by Blake, Dean, and Monk, and the. Duh 
under Van Tramp. This fight laſted ihiee days 

_ with wonderful bravery, and terrible flaughier an 

hatk fides,, though, the Engliſh prevailed.;, fos, the 
1 men af was, and thirty aeachan; 

ſhips; abave wo: thauſand of theis men 1 kil- 


leck aud fifiees. huudsed. taken priſoners: But the 
Fa | Engliſh 
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; "Engliſh loſt but one ſhip, the Southampton, which 
_ was fork ; the! their flain were not many leſs than | 
toke of the ene my. e, 
This great loſs ſo ſenſibly affeded the. lates of... Duck 
Holland and Weſft-Friezeland, that they di lG atc heck g fre peace. 
letters to the Engliſh parliament, to endeayour af- | 
ter ſome means for putting an end to this cruel war. 
This hegotiation hat no effect, tho' it was parti- 
evlafly promoted by general Cromwell himſelf; 
wha was very defirons to have a peace concluded. 
The ſtates had offered to acknowledge the Englifh 
ſovereignty of the Britiſh Teas, and to pay chree | 
hundred thouſand pounds to the Engliſh common- . 
eule; but finding this was not likely to ſucceed, . 
they apply d themſelves (as we are told) more div 
naly t general Cromwell, promiſing him vaſt Wy > 
ſums, if he wowld venture to Low a 20 diſſolve | 12 
the parliament. | „ 
However this was, the general and his offiedrs 
Rl contiuued their complaints againſt the pailia- 1653. Ret 
ment; and petitions, addreſſes, nad re monſtrances | . 
were daily preſemed from the army, For the pay- 
ment of rheir-airears, the putting an end to this 
parlia ment, and ſummoning a more equal repte- 
ſentative; which they told them would be the mot 
popular action they could perform.” Some of the 
olfiters were indeed very much concerned at theſe 
proceedings, and openly proteſted againſt them.” 
Major Streater was fo bold as to dectare; - Thar _. 
the geveral intended to fet up himſelf, and that it .. - 
was a betraying of their moſt glotious cauſe; for” - , | 
which ſo much blood had been ſpilt. But Har- 55 
non, Who was one of the leaders of that part, | 
now known by the name of Fi/th-thonarchy men, told 1 
him, „ He was affured, the general did not ſeek | 5 
himſelf in it, but did it to make way for the rule ll 
+ of Jeſus, that he might have the Sceptre.” To : — 
whow the major thus replyd. That unleſs Jeſus 5 
came very ſaddenty, he would come too late... — 44 
5438 G g | | The -. 
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The proceed- The parliament being very ſenſible of bibel pro- 
ings of the ceedings, a great debate aroſe thereupon in the 
houſe on this 
| houſe ; where ſeveral of the members, out of jul- 
tice, reaſon, or a foreſcen neceſlty, appeared to be 
for a difolution, and a new repreſentative. to be 
choſen ; but in the end it was declared, that ihe 
diſſolution of the parliament, was too high a wat- 
ter for any private perſons to meddle with; and 
to give a timely check to any fanher preſumpyon 
of that nature, a committee was appointed 10 pre- 
pare an act of pa:liament with all poſſible expedi- 
tion, For filling up of their houſe, aud for ſet- 
tling their qualifications; and to declare it high- 
treaſon for any man to propoſe or contrive the 
| changing of the preſent government.” ; 
Sag General Cromwell perceiving how unwilling they 
in were to part with their power and authority, which 
en they had ſo long enjoyed, on the 19th of April, 
beld a conſultation with the chief of his friends in 
be parliament and army, at his lodgings in White- 
hall, to conſider of ſome expedient for the preſent 
carrying on the government of the commonwealth, | 
and putting a period to the parliament. Some few, 
particularly Sir Thomas Widdrington and com- 
miſſioner Whicclock, declared what a dangerous 
thing it was to diſſolve the parliament, aud how 
difficult it would be to erect any other form of go 
vernment : But the general, and moſt of his a5. 
cers, with ſeveral members of the houſe, delivered 
their opinion, That it was neceſſary to take ſoine 
ne meaſures, ani that it was not fit the preſent 
$f aſſembly of parliament ſhould be permitted to pro- 
long their own power.” The conference laſted till 
late at night, when, without coming to any conclu- 
ſion, the meeting was adjourned o the next morn- 
ing. Moſt of them being then again met; the point 
in debate was, Whether lony perſons, or about 
that number, of parliament, men and officers of 
the army, ſhould be nominated by the * 
| an 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
ad impowered for managing the affairs of the 
commonwealth, till a new parliament ſhould meet, 


and ſo the preſent parliament be forthwith diſs 


ring1bis debate, that the parliament was fitting, 


ſolvrd. The lord -genetal being inſormed, du- 


aud chat it was hoped they would put a period io 


ſhemſelves, which would be the moſt honourable 


dliſſolution for them; he thereupon broke off the 


meeting, and the members of parliament that were 


with him, left him at his lodgings, and went to 
the houſe ; where, contrary to their expectation, 
inſtead of coming to any reſolutions of immediately 


diſſolving themſelves, they found them in debate 


of an act, by which the preſent parliament was io 


then to be diſſolven. 


Colonel Ingoldſby came back 10 the general, He by foree ? 


be continued above a year and. a half longer, and 


2 \ al 
1 *.2\. * 


and informed him what the houſe was upon: Atifſolves- the 


which the general, who expeGed they ſhould have 
meddled with no other buſineſs, but putting an 
immediate period to their own fitting without any 
more delay, was ſo emaged, that he immediately 


Toldiers, (to the number of three hundred) with 
which marching directly to Weſtminſler, be placed 


parliament 


and the com. 


commanded ſome of the officers to fetch a party of 


ſome of them at the door, ſome in the Lobby, and 
others on the ſlairs. Himſelf going into the houle, -  - 
firſt addreſſed himſelf to his friend St. John, and 


told him, * That he then came to do that Which 


grieved him to the very foul, and what he bad 
earneſtly with tears prayed to God againſt : Nay, 
that he bad rather be torn in pieces than do it: 


But that there was a. neceſſity laid upon him there- 


in, in order to the glory of God, aud the good of 


| dhe nation,” Then he ſat down and heard their 


debates for ſome time on the forementioned act; 


after which, calling to major-general, Harriſon, 
wha was on the other fide of the.houlg, to come 
to him, he told him, That. he judged the patlin- 
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ment ripe for a difolutian. and this was ks the 
time of doing it.“ Harriſon anſwered,  « Sir, the 
work is very great and dangerous, therefore ] de- 
fire you ſeriouſly to conſidet of it, beſare you en- 
gage in it.” You ſay well, reply'd the general? and 
thereupon ſat Rill for about a quarter of an hour; 
and then the queſtion for paſſing the (aid act being 
put, he ſaid again to Harriſon, ++ This is the time, 
I muſt do it.” And fo ſtanding up on a fudden, 
| he bad the ſpeaker leave the chair, and told the 
houſe, That they had ſat long enough, unleſs 
they had done more good; that ſome of them wert 
whore -maſters, (looking then towards Harry Mat- 
tin and Sir Peter Wentworth ;) that othera of them 
were drunkards, and ſome corrupt and unjuſt men, 
and ſcandalous to the profeſſion of the goſpel; and 
that it was not fit they ſhould fit as à partiament 
any longer, and therefore he muſt clefire them to 
go away.” He charged them with not having a 
| heart to do any ching for the public good, and 
eſpouſing the intereſt of prefbytery and the lawyers, 
who were the ſupporters of tyranny and:oppretiion ; 
and accuſed them of an mention to perpetuate 
themſelves in power.“ When ſome of the members 
began to ſpeak, he ſlepped into the midft of the 
houſe, and laid. Come, come, I will put an end 
o your prating:“ Then walking up and down the 
houſe, he cry'd out, © You are.na parliament, I 
fay you are no parliament; and flamping with 
his feet, he bad them“ for ſhame be gone, and 
give place to honeſt men.“ Upon this ſigual the 
Toldiers entered the houfe, and be bad one of them, 
Take away that-bauble,” meaning the mace; 
and Harrifon taking the ſpeaker by | the arm. he 
came down. Then (as Ludlow informs us] the 
general addreffing himſelf again to the members, 
who were about a hundred, ſaid, “ It is you chat 
have ſorced me:to this, for J have ſought the Lord 
pight and * * * r rather flay me, than 
115 put 
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to (ee the houſe cleated of all members ; and haw 
ing cauſed the doors to be focked up, went away 
to Whitehall. Thus, as Whiteleck obſerves, 
it pleaſed God, that this aſſembly, famous chreugh- 


OLIVER CROMMEL L 
put me apon the doing of this work“ Aud tha 
ſfacingion alt their papers, he ordered dhe ſoldiers ' 


out the world for its undertakings, actions and ſuc 


ceſſes, having ſubdued all their enemies, were them 


ſelves overttirown and ruined by their ſervants 
ang thoſe whom they had raiſed, now pulled down 
their maſters : An example never” to be ſargotien, 
and ſcarce to be paralleled in any ſtory ! By which 
all perſons may be inſtructed, how uncertain and 
ſubje& to change all worldly affairs are; how apt 
to fall when we think them higheſt.” 

The general being returned to Whitehall, found 


the officers who were there aſſembled, in debate 


concerning this weighty affair, and told them, He 
bad done it, 'and they needed not to trouble them- 
ſelves any farther about it.” Some of thoſe officers, 
who diſliked what the general had done, particu- 


larly colonel Okey, repaired to him to defire ſatis- 


ſation in that proceeding, apprehending the way 
they were now in, tended to ruin and deſtrudtion. 


To theſe he made large pretenſions to honeſty and 


concern for the public weal, proſeſſing himſelf re- 
ſolved to do much more good, and with more ex- 
pedition, than could be expected from the parlia- - 
ment. This put moſt of them to khilence, and made 


them willing to wait for a farther diſcovery of his 
deſign,” before they proceeded - ſo far as to break 
with him. . W 
Having thus diſſolved the parliament, general 
Cromwell went the ſame day in the afternoon to 


the council of fate, attended by the major-generals: 


Lambert aud Harriſon ; and as be entered, ſpoke 
thus to them. Gentlemen, if you are met here as 


private perſons, you ſhall not be diſturbed ; but if 
as a council of ſtate, this is no place for you: 


\ 
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And fince you cannot but know. * was 1 at 


the houſe in the morning, ſo take notice, that the 


parliament is diſſolved.” | Serjeant Bradſhaw bold- 

-an{wered 7 Sir, we have heard what you did 
at-the houſe in the morning, and before many 
hours all England will hear it: But, Sir, you are 


miſtaken, to think that the parliament is diſſolved; 
| for no power under heaven can diſſolve them but 


themſelves ; Therefore take you notice of that.” 
Some others alſo ſpoke to the ſame-purpoſe : But 


| — council finding themſelves to be under the lame 


Or IVE all quety departed. 
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"HE formidable body at Weſtminſter being 1653. 

b. thus forcibly diſſol ved. the lord- general and The grncial 
| his party were very buſy in conſulting how to ma- conſults how 

nage the government, which by this means was - hat nog 

fallen into their hands. This ſingle action made . 2 

Cromwell maſter of three kingdoms ; for tho " 4a 

did not take upon himſelf the title of Protefor, till 

ſeveral months aſter, yet his power was in effect the 

ſame, from the very moment that he ſuccceded in 

this bold 9 Soon after 1 he ſent 
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. for major Salloway and Mr. John Carew, and 
complained to them of * the geen weight of affairs 
thay by 


ing, that the thoughis of the con ſequence thereof 


made him t treffible ; and therefore defired threm 
to free him from the temptations that might be laid 


before him, and to that end to go immediately to 


the chief juſtice St. John, and Mr. Selden, and ſome 


othets, and endeavobr to perſudtle them to draw 
up forte inſtrument bf government, that might put 


the power out of his hands.” To this major Sal- 


loway anfwered, © The way, Sir, to free you from 


| this temptation, is for you not to look upon your 
_ felf © be under it, but 20 eſt perſuaded, that rhe 


pdiver of thits nation is in the good people of Eng- 


land, as formerly it was.“ This anſwer was tho't 


to be not very agreeable t6 the general, who now 
appointed a meeting of the chief officers of the army 
to be at Whitehall, in order to deliberate what was 


proper to be dene in this exigency; and with their 


adeice, he, in the firſt place, publiſhed a declara- 
tiom of the grounds and reaſons. for their diſſolving 
the late parliament ; which was to the following 


„That after God was pleaſed marvelloufly to 
appear for his people, in reducirig of Ireland and 
Scotland to ſo great a degree of peace, and England 
to perfect quiet; whereby the parliament had op- 
portunity to give the people the harveſt of all their 


labour, blood, and treaſure, and to ſettle a due li- 


berty in reference. to civil and ſpiritual things; 


. whezeunto they were obliged by their duty, en- 


gagements, and thoſe great and wonderful things 


God hath wrought for them; they notwithſtanding 


made ſo little progreſs therein, that it was matter 
of much grief to the good people of the land; who 


| thereupon applied themſelves to the army, expet- 
ing redreſs by their means; who''(tho' unwilling 
to meddle with the givil authority) agreed that ſuch 


cers, 
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OLIVER CROMWELTI. 
officers, as were members of parliament, ſhould 
move them to proceed vigorouſly in reforming. 
What was amiſs in the common-wealth, and in 
ſettling it upon a foundation of juſtice and righte- 
ouſneſs; which being done, it was hoped the par- 
liament would have anſwered their expectations. 
But fnding the contrary, they renewed their de- 
fires by an humble petition in Auguſt, 1652, Which 
produced no conſiderable effect, nor was any ſuch 
progreſs made therein, as might imply their real 
intentions to accompliſh what was petitioned for; 

but rather an averſeneſs to the things themſelves, 
with much bitterneſs and oppoſition to the people 
of God, and his Spirit ating in them; inſomuch 
that the godly party in parliament were rendered 
of no farther uſe than to countenance the ends of 
a corrupt party, for effecting their deſigns of per- 
petuating themſelves in the ſupreme government. 
For obviating theſe evils, the officers of the army 
obtained ſeveral meetings with ſome of the paxlia- 
ment, to conſider what remedy might be applied 
to prevent the ſame: But ſuch endeavours proving 
ineffectual, it became evident, that this parliament; 
through the corruption of ſome, the jealouſy of 
others, and the non-attendance of many, would 
never an{wer thoſe ends, which God, his 'people; 
and the whole nation expected from them; but 
that this cauſe, which God had ſo greatly bleſſed, 
muſt, needs languiſh under their hands, and by 
degrees be loſt; and the lives, liberties, and coms 
forts of his people be delivered into their enemies 
hands. All which being ſadly and ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered by the honeſt people of the nation, as well 
as by the army, it ſeemed a duty incumbent upon 
us, who had ſeen ſo much of the power and pre- 
| ſence of God, to conſider of ſome effectual means; 
whereby to eſtabliſh righteouſneſs and peace in 
theſe nations. And after much debate, it was judg= 


ed neceſſary, that the ſupreme government ſhould | 
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be by the parliament devolved upon known per- 
ſons feating God, and of approved integrity, for a 
time, as the moſt hopeful way to countenance all 
God's people, reform the law. and adminiſter juſ- 
tice impartially ; hoping thereby the people might 
forget monarchy, and underſtand their true inte- 
reſt in the election of ſucceſſive parliaments ; that 
ſo the government might be ſettled upon a right 
baſis, without hazard to this glorious cauſe, or ne- 
ceſſitating to keep up armies for the defence of the 
| ſame, And being ſtill reſolved to. uſe all means 
poſſible to avoid extraordinary courſes, we pre- 
vailed with about twenty members of parliament 
to give us a conference; with whom we plain 

debated the neceſſity and juſtice of our propoſals ; 
the which found uo acceptance, but inſtead thereof, 
it was offered, That the way was, to continue ſtill 
this parliatnent, as being that from which we might 
probably expect all good things. This being vehe- 
mently inſiſted on did much confirm us in our ap- 
prehenſions, that not any love to a repreſentative, 
but the making uſe thereof to recruit, and fo to 
perpetuate themſelves, was their aim in the act they 
had then under conſideration. For preventing the 
conſummating whereof, and all the ſad and evil 
conſequences, which, upon the grounds aforeſaid, 
muſt have enſued, and whereby at one blow the 
intereſt of all honeſt men, and of this glorious cauſe, 
had been endangered to be laid in the duſt, and 
thele nations embroiled in new troubles, at a time 
when our enemies abroad. were watching all ad- 
vantages againſt, and ſome, of them actually en- 
gaged in war with us; we have been neceſſitated 
tho with much reluctaucy) to put an end to this 
_ parliament.” Then they promiſed, to put the go- 
vernment into the hands of perſons of approved fide- 
lity and honeſtly ; and at laſt declared. That all 
magiſlrates and officers whatſoever ſhall proceed in 
their relpective places and offices, and obedience 


ſhall 
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OLIVER CROMWEL L. 
ſhall be paid to them as folly, as when the-parlia- 
ment was fitting.” 


This declaration was ſubſcribed by the lord- | 


general, and his council, of officers, Whitehall, 


Apeil 22d, 1653. Which council of officers and 


ſome others, were ſoon after formed into a council 
of ſtate, which was compoſed of the thirty perſons 
following; Cromwell, Fleetwood, Lambert, Liſle, 
Harriſon, Deſborough, Pickering, Wolleſly, Aſhley- 
Cooper, Hope, Hewſon, Norton, Montague, Ben- 
net, Stapeley, Sydenham, Tomlinſon, Jones, Tich- 
barn, Strickland, Carew, Howard: Broughton, Law- 
rence, Holifter, Courtney, Major, St. Nicholas, 
Moyer, and Williams. 

The diſſolution of the acl was very grate- 
ful and acceptable to a great many people; and this 
declaration, being ſent out into all the dominions 


of the common-wealth, was anſwered by many 


congratulations and addreſſes from the fleet, and 
army, and people, promiſing to ſtand by the gene- 
ral and his council of officers, and acknowledging 
the juſtice of the late action. (And this, by the 


way, gave rife to the practice of addteſſin . which 


beginning firſt under Oliver and his fon Richard, 
has been ſo common in all the reigns fine.] The 
laid declaration was on the goth day of April, ſe- 


conded by this enſuing, which met with equal ſub- 


miſſion and obedience. . 

+ Whereas the parliament being diſſolved, her- 
fons of approved fidelity and honeſty are (according to 
the late declaration of the 22d of April laft) to be 
called from the ſeveral parts of this commonwealth, 
to the ſupreme authority; and although effectual 
proceedings are, and have been had, ſor perſecting 


thoſe reſolutions; yet ſome convenient time being 


required for the aſſembling of thole perſons, it hath 
been found neceſſary, for preventing the miſchiefs 
and inconveniencies which may ariſe _ mean 
while to the public affairs, that a council ſlate be 
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conſtituted, to take care of, and intend the peace, 

ſafety, and preſent management of the affairs of 
this common-wealth ; which being ſettled accord- 
ingly, the ſame is hereby declared and publiſhed, 

to the end all perſons may take notice thereof, and 
in their ſeveral places and ſtations, demean them- 
ſelves peaceably, giving obedience to the laws of 
the nation as heretofore; in the exerciſe and admi- 


niſtration whereof, as endeavours ſhall be uſed that 


no oppreſſion or wrong be done to the people, ſo 
2 ſtrict account will be required of all ſuch as fhall 
do any thing to endanger the public peace and 


* upon any pretence whatſoever.” 
Subſcribed O. Cromwell. 


- The LIED Bf Cromwell having now in ef- 
fe the ſupreme power in his hands, the firſt re- 


markable paſſage, that befel him, was at ſea. The 


Dutch had formed mighty expectations from the 


late revolutions in England, believing, the Engliſh 


would by this means be brought to fall together by 
the ears, and ſo their work would be very eaſy with 
them. With theſe hopes, votwithſtanding their 


late pretences to peace, they with all imaginable 


diligence, ſet out a greater fleet to ſea, that they 
had done before; and Van Trump boaſted he would 
fire the Engliſh ſhips in their harbours, and the 
Downs, before the Engliſh fleet could get out. But 
the new government, well knowing what credit was 
to be given to the Dutch proteſtations, © of their 
fincere love and affection to the Engliſh nation, &c.“ 


were not behind-hand with them, but did every 


thing that might advance to the maritime prepara- 
tions; fo that in May they ſent out another gallant 
fleet conſiſting of a hundred ſhips of all ſorts, un- 
der the command of Monk and Dean as admirals, 
Pen, as vice admiral, and Lawſon as rear-admiral. 
On the ſecond of June, early in the morning, they 


| engaged the Dutch fleet under Van Trump. De 


Ruyter, 


OLIVER CROMWELI. 
Ruyter, De Wit, and the two Evertſons, conſiſling Vieery 


ofa hundred and four men of war, twelve ga[liets; 
and nine fireſhips. This fight happened not far 


from the coaſt of Flanders, the beginning of which 


was fo frail, that at the firſt broad-ſide of the, ene- 
my, admiral Dean was. ſhot off almoſt in the mid- 
dle by a cannon ball. The fight continued till 
three in the afternoon, when the wind coming up 
contrary to the Engliſh, the Dutch fled, and were 
purſued by the lighteſt of the Engliſh frigates. The 
next morning. the two fleets found themſelves a« 
gain near each other, but the wind was ſo ſlack, that 


Monk could not come to engage the enemy till a- 


bout noon ; and then the battle began again, and 
continued very hot on both ſides, till ten at night. 
The Engliſh fleet charged the Dutch with ſo much 


bravery and reſolution, that they put them into 


very great diſorder; ſo that tho' Van Trump fired 
on them to rally them, he could not procure above 
twenty ſhips of his whole fleet to ſtand by him, 
the reſt making all the fail they could away to the 
eaſtward: And the wind blowing a freſh gale from 
the weſtward, the Engliſh purſued them with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that they ſunk fx of their beſt ſhips, blew 


up two others, and took eleven, with thirteen hun- 


dred and fifty priſoners, among whom were ſix of 
their principal captains. Towards the end of this 
battle, admiral Blake came in with eighteen freſh 
ſhips; and had not the Dutch ſheltered themſelves 
between Dunkirk and Calais, where 'twas not ſafe 
for the Engliſh to expoſe their great ſhips, by rea- 
ſon of the ſands; moſt of their fleet had in all 

bablity been taken or deſtroyed. The loſs o the 
Engliſh was greateſt in their admiral Dean: Beſides 
him there was but one captain, and about a hun- 
dred and fifty common ſea- men killed: More were 
wounded, but they loſt not one ſhip. Having put 
their priſoners on ſhoar, and leſt ſome of their 


ſhips to be refitted, they returned to the coaſt of 


ind, where for ſome time they blocked up the 
Dutch 
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© © Datch in their own harbours, and plied to and 
Wo ts again betwixt the Texel and the Uly, to hinder 
ſhips coming out from thence to join with that 
part of the Dutch fleet which was got into the 

Wielings, and to ſtop up their trade and fiſhing, 
yn At home, general Cromwell and his council of 
8 officers were in the mean time very buſy in prepa- 
ament. ring for a new kind of parliament. Major general 
Eambert moved, that a few perſons, not exceeding 
ten or twelve, might be intruſted with the ſupreme 
authority: Major-general Harriſon was for a grea- 
ter number, of the Jewiſh Sanhedrim. But after 
fome debate, it was reſolved by the general and his 
council to ſummon ſelect perſons, to be nominated 
by themſelves, out of every county; who ſhould 
be a' repreſentative of the whole nation: And the 
feveral perſons having been agreed upon, letters 
from the general were thus directed to each of 


* 4 


Foraſmuch as upon the diſſolution of the late 
parliament, it became neceſſary that . the peace, 
| ſafety, and good government of this common- 
wealth ſhould be provided for; and in order there- 
unto, divers perſons fearing God, and of approved 
fidelity and honeſty, are by myſelf, with the advice 
of my council of officers, nominated, to whom the 
great charge and truſt of ſo weighty affairs is to be 
committed; and having good aſſurance of your 
love to. and courage for God, and the intereſt of 
this cauſe, and of the good people of this com- 
mon-wealth: I Oliver Cromwell, captain-general 
and commander in chief of all the armies and for- 
ces raiſed and to be raiſed within this common- 
wealth, do hereby ſummon and require you being 
one of the perſons nominated, perſonally to appear 
at the council-chamber at Whitehall within the 
city of Weſtminſter, upon the fourth day of July, 
next enſuing the date hereof, then and there to take 
upon you the ſaid truſt, unto which you are here- 
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OLIVER CROMWEL LI. 
by called, and appointed to ſerye as a member of 


the county of ——And hereof you are not to fail. 
Given under my hand this eighth day of June, 


| 1633. . O. Cromwell.“ 


Before the meeting of this convention, ſeveral 
other acts of authority were performed by the gene- 
ral. On the 14th of June, he and the council of 
late put forth a declaration, * To invite all the 
good people in theſe nations to thankſulneſs, and 
holy rejoycing in the Lord, for the late great vides 
ry at fea againſt the Dutch.” And he appointed a 
day for the meeting of himſelf and his council of 
officers for that purpoſe. Many people were the 
more pleaſed with this, becauſe it was not a com- 


mand impoſed on them, but only an invitation to 


keep a day of publick thankſgiving. On the 22d, 
that there might be no interruption to the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, the general with the council of 
ſtate nominated the judges for the ſummer circuit. 
And a few days aſter, they paſſed an order, forbid- 
ding all riotous aſſemblies in the great level ofthe 
ſens, and the throwing down of fences and incle» 
ſures there, 
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9 From the meeting of lis Fir Parliament, © his being 


declared Protector by the Inſtrument »f Government. | 


HE "EXE perſons ſummoned” by general 
Cromwell to take upon them the ſupteme 


| * appeared on the appointed day, July 4, 


about cleven weeks after the diſſolution of the late 
parliament, in the council-chamber at Whitehall, 


to the number of about a hundred and twenty. 


Being ſet round the table, the general, attended by 
many of his officers, landing about the middle of 
the table, made a ſpeech to them, Of the fear of 
God, and the honour due to his name; remember- 
ing them of the wonderful mercies of God to this 
nation, and the continued ſeries of providence, by 


which he had. appeared in carrying on his cauſe, - 


and'bringing affairs into that preſent glorious con- 
diction, whercin they now were. Then he reminded 
them of the noble actions of the army in the famous 


battle of Worceſter, and of the applications they had 


made to the parliament for a good ſettlement of all 


the affairs of the common- wealth, the neglect where-, 


of made it abſolutely neceſſary to diſſolve it. Hence 


he ſhewed them the cauſe of their ſummons, and 


aſſured them by many arguments, ſome of which 
were taken from ſcripture,** That they had a clear 


call to take upon them the ſuperme authority of 


the common- wealth.“ He ſaid, that he never looked 


to fee ſuch a day, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be ſo 


owned, as this day was; and that he had not al- 


lowed himſelf in the choice of one perſon, in whom 


he had not this good hope, That there, was faith 


in Jeſus Chriſt, and love unto all his ſaints and 
people. And concluded with a very earneſt deſire, 


That great tenderneſs might be uſed towards all 


conſci- 


\ OLIVER CROMMEILE i 33 
eee perſons, of what Judgment round > "© Go 
hey appeared to be. | 
His peech being ended, he delivered to them ä 
aſtrument engroſſed in parchment under his hand 
and feal,, whereby, with the advice of his council 
. of -ofhcers, he did devolve and intruſt the ſupreme 
authörtiy and government of this common- wealth 
into the hands of the perſons then met; and declat- 
ed, „That they, or any ſorty of thei! were to 
to be held and acknowledged the ſupreme authotity 
of the nation, unto whom all (perſons within the 

| fame were to yield obedience and ſubjection; that 
they ſhould not fit longer than the third of No- 


vember, 1654; and three months before their diſ- 
[ ſolution ſhould make choice of other perſons to 
] ſuceeed them; who were to fit no longer than a 
; year,” and to provide for a like ſucceſſion in the 


b ern, ä 

{ Then the general and his officers withdtew, and 

, 4 petſons thus commiſhoned, adjourned them- vv 
4 ſelyes to the next day, to meet in the parliament- ' 
1 houſe; where they kept a faſt, and publiſhed a Jon © ug 

: declaration. To ftir up the godly of the nation 

l to ſeek God for a bleſſiug upon their proceedings.” ; 
1 They choſe Mr. Rouſe, an old gentleman of De- 
« vonthire, and ptovoſt of Eton college, who had 
* been a member of the long parliament, to be cheit 
d ſpeaker; re{olved, that general Cromwel and his 
h chief officerts,. Lambert, Harrifon, Deſborough, 
Ir and Tomlinſon, ſhould fir in the houſe as mem- 


f bers; and at once voted themſelves to be the par- 
d lament of the common-wealth of England, and 
0 that all addrefſes ſhould be made to them undet 
[- that title. Then they appointed ſeveral commits 
m tees, 1. To conſider matters touching the law.. 
h 2. Touching priſoners and priſons. 3. For inſpecs 


d tion into treaſuries. and caling/publick charges. 
e, 4. For Ireland. 5. For Scotland. 6. For the 
ll um. 7. For peiitions. 8. To conſider what 


* * e 5 ſhall 
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ſhall be offered about public debs, pablickt fraud 


and breaches, of truſt. g. For regulating commil- 


ſions of the peace, and for making 3 ſor 
the poor. 10. For advance of trade: For 


. . advancement of learning.“ And they be it to 
a committee to conſider of the laws that hindered 

the progreſs of the goſpel, that they might be re- 
pealed. The chiet-laws made by this aſſembly 
vere theſe: One for puniſhing ſediuous ſeamen: 


Another ſor marrying by juſtices of the peace, and 


regiſtering marriages, births, and burials: A third 
concerning the plantation of Ireland, ſettling the 
lands there upon the adventurers and ſoldiers: A 
fourth for payment of ſome publick debts. 


Whitelock lays, It was much wondered by 


ſows, that thoſe gentlemen, many of whom were 


. perſons of fortune and knowledge, would upon 


: ſuch a ſummons, and from ſuch hands, take upon 
them the ſupreme authority of this nation,” The 


lord . Clarendon informs us, that there were a- 
mongſt them divers of the quality and degree of 


| gentlemen, who had eflates, and ſuch a propor- 


tion of credit and reputation, as could confiſt with 


the guilt they had contracted: But he ſays, that 


much the major part of them conſiſted of inferior 


| perſons, of no quality or name. Ludlow gives them 


this charaQer: ** Many of the members of this 
aſſembly had manifeſted a good affection to the 
publick cauſd; (he means à common-wealth :) 
But ſome among them were brought in as ſpies 
and trepanners; who, though they had always 


been of the contrary party, made the higheft pre- 


tenſions to the honeſly, and the ſervice of the na- 
tion. This aſſembly therefore being compoſed for 
the moſt part of honeſt and well-meaning perſons, 
who lraving good intentions, were leſs apt to ſuſ- 

pect the evil deſigns of others, thought themſelves 


in ſull poſſeſſion of the power and authority of the 
nation, Kc. 2 And others IOW thus of them: 
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4 This Ae which had indeed pro- 
cured nficial orders in matters of leſſer mo- 
ment, in — greater concernments had not ſoo 
good fortune. There was fo much confuſion in 
their counſels, ſuch a contrariety in their opinions. 
ſuch & diſſonancy in their actions, and diſparity in 
their aims and projedions, as that this ſenate was 


more like a monſter with many heads, than a well- 


ordefed aſſembly or ſupreme council." One Praiſe 
God Barebones, a leather-ſeller in Fleet-ſtreet, was a 
very buſy man in this aſſembly ; whence it had the 
name of Barebone's parliament. It was alſo called 
by ſome the liule parliament; and from an order 
that none ſhould be admitted into the ſervice of the 


houſe, but ſuch of whoſe real godlineſs they were 


firſt fatisfied, it was called the Godly parliament. 


Under this change of government, lientenant- John Lilburn 
colonel John Lilburn, whoſe turbulent ſpirit i in the tried and ac- 
time of the late parliament had procured his ba- Witted. 


niſhment, now finding their power at an end, came 
over into England. and very confidently addreſſed © 
himſelf to general Cromwell for protection. But 


che general well knowing what ſpirit John was, 
committed him to Newgate, and left him to law: 


whereby. Be underwent a ſtrict trial, in which he 
diſcovered his parts and ſubtlety by the variety of 
his pleas, and his invincible temper by the bold- 
neſs of his replies; and by the favour of the = 
was at laſt acquitted. Oliver ſeemed to be muc 

offended with him. and very defirous to have him - 


valent to a lieutenant-colonel's pay. This perſon 


was of ſo undaunted and ungovernable a temper, 


as can ſcarce be parallelled in apy nation. He 
was whipped. and pillored in the time of the late 
king. and ſuffered three years impriſonment. till 


the times tutned; when coming into play again, 
he became a grand leveller, and violent oppoſer of 
all chat was uppermoſt. ' He obtained the name 
of born Jobn, and had ſuch an inveterate ſpi- 
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pauiſhed; yet privately paid him a Penſion equi- 
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| rit of contradiction, that 'twas commonly faid of 


him, : That if the world was amptied of all but 


himſelf, John would be againſt Lilburn, and Lil- 
bpru againſt John.“ Cromwell kept him in pri- 
ſon for ſome time; aud he at laſt died a qua ker. 
The Ducha- The Dutch were ſo humbled by the late defeat, - 
gain ſue for that they immediately took up a reſolution lot peace, 
Pace: and lent over to England a veſſel with a white” flag, 
and a meſſenger to prepare. the way for two 
ambaſſadors to come over ſor that purpoſe, Gen. 


8 © Cromwell was not averſe to a treaty, but would 
__ allow. of no ceſſation till it was concluded. This 


being known in- Holland, they could not beat to 

think of ſultering ſo long the diſadvantage of being 

beſieged, and ſhut up in their ports; but with all 

pp ſſible expedition prepared another fleet, that 

FF might be ſufficient to remove the Engliſh ſtom 
| thence; ſo that in leſs than two months aſter 


their. defeat, they had a fleet of an huudted and 


twenty-five ſail. From theſe wonderful prepa- 
rations, they had ſo great confidence of ſucceſs, 


that they ſentadmiral, Van Trump but of the Wiel 


i ings with ninety-five ſail; before the reſt were ready, 
which De Wit ſoon after brought up to him from 
the ILexcl. hank a | 2 


nenne On dhe 29th of July, che Engliſh+/ſedut dif- 


8 e _ covered Van Trump's. fleet; of which they gave 
ed by the 

- [Engliſh in . | 

nag: - three, leagues off to led; might make up to 'engage 


ing; when about thirty ,niable / frigates che reſt 
being (till a-ſtern), began the encounter, which 
continued till the night parted-them., The Duich 
bore away towards the Lexel. aud being rein- 
forced by the {hips under De Wi which were the 


Van Trump immediately endeavoured to put all 


in a fighting poſture, deſigning to engage the next 
day; when the wind being very high, the Engliſh 
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notice, that.the whole fleet, which then lay About | 


fight. them: but the wind being againſt them, kept 
INE them om any action, till about fix in-the even- 


prime of their navy, Wwhercon they chiefly telied, 
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. for ar of falling u pon the, flats, ſtood out to 


ſea. is made any Arie Dusch ſe 
the Eügtim were yin Ach . — * - 


the ea pfalns faid to Van brumß. Sir, theſe dogs — 
N dirt fo ſtand one 75 from) your excellency — 1 | 


y Tee them ainly ' 233 home: and 
Wee my lord. 5 not th e opportunity.” ' But 
an Tins, Who had had — experience oſ 
the Eogliſh, and knew the meanin eir Rand- 
off gave him this ok Ki Do oon 
f K to deut charge - for if the 42 were but - = 
theuty fail, 1 am Fee they will The a 
next morning roving fair, both fleets —. br, i vj 
a Paule; and about Gve o clock, the Dach * 
taving the whathergaze; began the bod ſomewhat I 
M diftance; but it was not lo ore both; 
| fleets Were deſperately engaged. * was never 
adorned with a more | gallant fight i in the beginning 
of the Yay, nor covered with a more e diſmal one in 
the latter end; aud no fight was ever carried on 
more bloody 'obliniacy and rage, than.this , 
was for ſeveral hours together. In the midſt of 
F this terrible encounter, admiral Van Trump, the. 
| glory of the Dutch nation, as he flood upon his. | 24 1 
qi 0 wich his ſword drawn, bravely en- 
u men, being ſhot into the heart wWun 
ball, dropt 4 4 dead without ſpeaking | ; 
# rep This firuck ſuch a terror into the enemy, ? —_— 
pot them in ſuch confukon, that they fled and '. - '' \+ if 
make all the (ail they could towards 7 5 Texel. + 
About thirty of their men of war were fired or ſunk, 
and a great many priſoners taken. The vi | 
was great,” but coſt the Engliſh dear; for eight of + 
their brave captains, with about four hundred men 
were lain, and about feven hundred wounded; 
though they loſt but one ſhip, This victory was 
- 16" acceptable to general Cromwell's parliament, 25 
that they appointed a day of thaakſgiving for it, 
* it to be pu 1 
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„ De LITE NH . 85 
and gays ſeverd? W612 chains 40 Blake, Monk, Penn. 
and La yſon fot łhelt good ſetvice, and a gratuity to 4 
8 the reſt" of the officers and ſeamen, according to Ml 
1 their quality: and, tis ſaid, that the lord- general 
| buimſelf put the chain, and the medal, with the re- 
pPreſentation of & fea-fight, about Monk's neck; and 


- 
. 


baving invited him to dinner, made him wear it all ö 
„ Sy wins rhGd | 
| 2 1. In Holland; after this laſt deſeat, and the Joſs 
9 8 ut of their brayc ad mital, all things were in great con- 
ſuſion and diftration: the common people no 
E longer obeyed their government; the placaris of 

the ſtates-· general were coptemned, and they in dan- 
ger to be ruined and plundered by the ignorant and 
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furious rabble. They therefore with all ſubmiſ- 
ſion applied themſelves by their ambaſſadors to 

the Engliſh council of Rate; but from them they 
could obtain no other terms of peace than @ coa- 


5 lation, ſatis faction for damages, and ſecurity againſt. 
1 the like for the future, and that the Dutch ſhould 


. — = v 


=. take a leaſe for twenty-one years for fiſhing, and 
_ pay an annual rent, The council of ſtate being 
_ thus reſolute, the plenipotentiaries reſolved to try 


what terms of peace might be had from the parlia- 
ment : but here they were more- confounded and 
| perplexed than before; they found it was very 
=. difficult to treat with, and impoſſible to prevail 
Ss upon theſe men, who took the Dutch for the out- 
| works of Babylon, and looked upon them as car- | 
BD nal and wordly politicians ; enemies to the king- 
3 dom of Chriſt, which they thought was now ap- 
== proaching. In this difficult conjuncture: the ſtates 
1 | met to confult what was fit to be done. TWas 
4 then the opinion of Holland, never to enter into 
a coalition with England, but that a-ftri& league 
defenfive ſhould be propos'd; that they ought to 
contract foreign amities, particularly. with France, 
| and to equip out a fleet with all expedition. The 
reſt of the provinces were for making a league with 
the elector of Brandeuburgh, and other German 
EIN princes, 
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| © princes, and for aſſiſling the Scots, many. of whom 


dangerous; whilſt 


But theſe treaties wefe remote an 


heir veceſſities were preſent ; for which reaſon they 


"gave orders to their plenipotentiaries, To pro- 
tract time according as they ſaw diſorders to en- 
creaſe between Cromwell and his ſupreme autho- 
ty; to be ample in che generals concerning ihe de- 

fence of the reformed religion, and of the houſhold 
of faith ; to rejet; the coalition, to offer 10 enter in- 
to a firi and intimate league; but deal as tenderly 


us they could in point of reparation, ſatisfaction, 


or ſecurity.” % 6p 


7 
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Ibis being known to the council of ſtate, it was 
communicated to the parliament; who thereupon 
faid, ' That it was no more than was propheſyd 


in ſcripture, and in courſe to be expected, That the 
gentiles ſhould rage, and the kings of the earth ſet 
; themſelves againſt the kingdom of Chriſt; but they 
ſhould" fall before him, and be Broken in pieces. 


And they reſolved now to humble them, by impoſ- ba 


ing very hard and mottiſying articles upon them; 
ſo that they ſeemed to be in no better ſtate, than 


before the long parliament was diſſolved. In this 


extremity the Dutch plenipotentiaries made their 
applications to the lord- general Cromwell, aſſuring 
bim, That in caſe he would depoſe the preſent 
powers, and aſſume the government to. himſelf, 


they would be ready to accord with him, upon 


mote moderate terms, and enter into ſuch a defen- 
| tive alliance, as would ſecure him againſt all his 
foreign and domeſtick enemies.” The general 
found, that the proceedings of this parliament, 
though all of his own chuſing. were ſo uncom- 


mon and unaccountable in many particulars, that 


none could judge of their defign, or where 

would end. And ſo upon both theſe accounts he 
relolved to put a period to their power; and che 
means of doing it were concerted with Rouſe the 
SY 92.2. £ . - ..| ſpeaker, 
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rte now rifing under een Migdleton. 


eee IG, 

- ._ the bouſe, who pere io bri g lt to eat with as 
Bitle diſturbanxe ab might be 

| -* Accordiogly,” on the 12th: of December in the 4 
3 | morning, the members, who. were in the ſecret, be- 
4A _- _ ip liehe earlier that uſual, it was moyed.in che 
bdbouſe, That the fittivg of this, Rais nent any 
| . — would not be for he good of the common- 
Wealth, and that it would be fit for chem ia refign 

; 7 their powers, into the hands of che lord- general. 
"+ I! Ibis being ſeconded and urged by Sydenham, Woll- 
© — hey, and others, the members on the contrary fide. 
= | who were there, were much ſtartled and ſpoke ve- 


*  Hemenily againſt it: Upon which thoſe who ver 
tler a rebgnition, being ometodhe thac. el de- 


Iaying time more might come to the houſe and out- 
vdte chem, preſently moved, That all who were for 
a'diflelvtion, ſhould rife and walk out. According- 
u., dhe ſpeaker and as wany members as, would 
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the ſupreme power of the kingdom; N he 
| | other 


How this great 


AE navy -at- ſta," ſhould” be born, and by wham. 
1 | Theſe ſborf reſolved, * That a council of 175 
i} 3 able and difertet perſons ſhould be 2 an 
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that the Lord General ſhould be choſen 
telſor of the three nations.“ 
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OLIVER" "CROMWESLL. | 
' Upon this a large inſtrument was drawn up, en- Cromwell 
titled; The government of the common-wealth declared 


of England. Scotland, and Irelind;” commonly 
called, The inſtrument of government.“ It con- 


Fed of forty-two articles, and was in ſubſtance as 


follows: 


That the ſupreme legiſlative authority be, and 
| -rehgde"in'a ſingle perſon, and the people in parlia- 


ment; the ſtile of which perſon to be Lord Protec- 


tor of the common-wealth of England, Scotland, 
 and-Ireland; ' The executive power to be in the 


Protector, with the advice of his council; the num- 
ber whereof not to exceed twenty-one, nor be leſs 


than thirteen, © All proceedings to run in the 


name and file of the Lord Protector; and all ho- 
nours,” offices and titles to be derived from him; 


aud that he may pardon all offences but treaſon 


and murder. The militia, in time of parliament, 
to be in his and their hands; but in the intervals 


to: make war and peace with foreign princes. ' Not 
to make new laws, or abrogate old ones, without. 
conſent of parliament. A parliament to be ſum- 
moned to meet at Weſtminſter upon the third day 


of 'September, 1654, and afterwards every third 


year; and, if need be, oſtener, which the Protector 


only in his and hig council's. He and his council 


mall not diſſolve without conſent in parliament. 
till after. five months. The parliament to conſiſt of 


four hundred Engliſh, to be choſen according to 


the proportions and numbers hereafter expreſſed, 


that is to ſay, for the county of Bedford, fix; viz. 


forthe town of Bedford, one; for the county of 


Bedford, five. For the county of Berks, ſeven; 
wiz. for the borough of Abingdon, one; for the 
borough of Reading, one; for the county of Berks, 
five, &c. (The members for Cornwall were in this 
inſtrument reduced to twelve; thoſe for Eſſex were 
enlarged to ſixteen; and the city of London was to 
thuſe fix.) The members for Scotland were to be 
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thirty, and the ſame number for Ireland. The 


' ſummoning the parliament to paſs. under the ſeal 


of the common-wealth to the ſheriffs; and if the 


Protector omit or deny chat, then the cammilonee | 
of the ſeal to be held under pain of-treafon to if 


fae out ſuch writs; and in cafe of failure in him, 


the high-ſheriffs. Such as are elected. to be re- 


turned into the chancery by the chief magiſtrates 
(ſheriffs, mayors, or bailiffs). within twenty days 
after the election. If either the ſheriff, - mayor or 
bailiff make a falſe return, or any ways procure 
an undue election, let him be fined two thouſand 
pounds. Thoſe who have born arms agaiuſt the 
parlia ment to be uncapable of being elected. or 


| giving their vote for any members to ſerue in the 


next parliament, or in the three ſucceeding trien- 
niul parliaments; and Iriſh rebels and papiſta to 
be for ever upcapable,, None to be elected under 
the age of twenty-one years, nor unleſs he be a 


man of good converſation, None io have votes 


in elections but ſuch as are woith 200l. Sixty to 
make a Quorum. Bills, preſented to the Protector, 
if nor aſſented to by him within twenty days, 
to pals into laws RN hog provided they 
contain nothing contrary. to this inſtrument. A 


competent revenue to be lettled ſor the maintenance 
ol tien thouſand horſe and dragoons, and twen 
| thouſand foot, in England, Scotland and Irel 


and for a convenient number of ſhips to guard the 


ſeas; and vpon abating any of the forces by laud 


or fea,” the inonies to be brought to the Exchequer 


to ſerve ſudden occaſions. The raihng of money 


for defraying the charge of the preſent extraordina- 
ry forces both at land and ſea, to be by conſent in 
parliament and not otherwiſe; ſave only that the 
Protector, with the advice of his council, ſhall 


| have power, until the meeting of the firſt parlia- 
ment, to raiſe money for the purpoſes/ aforeſaid, 


aud allo to make laws and ordinances ſor the 


* 
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peace and welfare of theſe nations; which ſhall 


de in force, till the parliament ſhall take order 
concerning the fame. All forfeited lands unſold to 


belong to the Protector. The Protectorate to be 


dleftive, but the royal family to be excluded; and 
n Protector after the preſent to be general of the 
army. ' Oliver Cromwell to be the preſent Pro- 
tector. All the great offices of the commons 


wealth, ſuch as chancellor, keeper of the ſeal, 


treafurer, admiral, govertior of Ireland and Scot- 
land, Ye. if they become void in time of parliay 
ment, to be ſupplied with their approbation, and 
in intervals of parliament with the approbation of 
the council. The Chriſtian Religion, as con- 
tained in the holy ſcriptures, to be the publick 
profeſſion of theſe nations; and thoſe that admigi» 
fler it, to be maintained by the publick. 54 
ſome way more convenient and lefs liable to envy 
than tithes. : None to be compelled to conſent to 
the publick profeſſion, by fine or any puniſhment 
whatever,” but only by perſuaſion and arguments. 


Nene that profefs faith in Chriſt, however other- 


wiſe they differ, to be reſtrained from; but to be 
in the exerciſe of their religion, ſo they 


do not quarrel with and diſturb others; this liber- 


ty uot to extend to Popery or Prelacy. All ſales, 
of parliament to ſtand good. Articles of peace to 
be kept. The ProteQors ſucceſſively, upon enter-, 
ing on their charge, to ſwear to procure, by all. 
means, the peace, quiet and welfare of the com; 
mon- wealth, to obſerve theſe articles, and to admi- 
niſter all chings (to their power) according to the 
laws, ftatues and cuſtoms. N 

All chings being prepared, on the 16ch of De- 


cembet, about three in the afternoon, his Excellen- 
cy, the Lord General, went from Whitehall to the. 


Chancery court, in the following manner: The 
commiſſioners of the great ſeal marched firſt; then 
the judges and barons in their robes; next to them 
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the council of the common-wealth ; then the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and recorder of London; afier 
_ them, came the Lord General, attended with the 
chief officers of the army. In this proceſſion they 
| aſcended the Chancery court, where was ſet a rich 
chair of ſtate, with a large cuſhion, and carpets on 
the floor. The General ſtood on the left hand of 
it uncovered, till the forementioned inſlrument was 
read; which his Excellency ſubſcribed i in the face 
of the court, and took an oath in theſe words: 

wg Whereas the major part of the laſt parlia- 
ment (judging that, their fitting an longer as then 


conſtituted, would not be for the good of the 


| common-wealth) did diſſolve the — and by a 
writing under their hands, dated the 12th day of 
this inſtant December, reſigned unto me their pow- 


ers and authorities: And whereas it. Was neceſſary 


thereupon, that ſome ſpeed courſe ſhould be tak- 
en for the ſettlement of the bee nations upon ſuch a 
baſis and foundation, as, by the bleſſing of God, 
might be laſting, ſecure property, and anſwer 
thoſe great ends, of religion and liberty, ſs long 
contended for: And upon full and mature con- 
deration had of the form of government hereunto 


annexed, being ſatisfied that the ſame, thro'.di-, 


vine aſſiſtance, may anſwer the ends aforemention- 
ed; and having alſo been defired and adviſed, as 
welt by ſeveral perſons of intereſt and fidelity in 
the common-wealth, as the officers of the army, 
to take upon me the protection and government of 
theſe” nations, in the manner expreſſed in the ſaid 
form of government: I have accepted thereof, 


and do hereby declare m I Ae according 


ly; and do promiſe in the preſence of God, that 
J will not violate or infringe the matters and 
things contained therein; but to my power, ob- 


ſerve the ſame, and cauſe them to be all ob- 


ſerved; and ſhall in ail other things, to the beſt of 


my underſtanding, govern theſe nations according: 


to the laws, ſtatues and cuſtoms, ſeeking their 
pence, 
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peace, and cauſing Juſtice and law to be d 
adminiſtered. 8 


This done, he fat N in 1 chair. eee 


and the commiffioners delivered up the great ſeal 


to him, and the lord- mayor his ſword and cap 
of maintenance; which the Protector immediate- 
ly returned to them again, The ceremony being 
over, the ſoldiers with a ſhout cryed out, God 
bleſs the Lord Protector of the commen-wealth of 
England, Scotland and Ireland,” And ſo they 


went back to Whitehall, the lord- mayor uncover- 
ed carrying the ſword before his Highneſs, When 


they came into the Banquetting-houſe, Mr. Loc 
lord-mayor, aldermen and judges departed... 
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7 Preſently after, the following proclamation, ſet He i — 


forth by the council, was publiſhed in the Palace claimed. 


yard, at the Old Exchange, and ſeveral other pla- 
ces in London; and as ſoon as could be through- 
out England, Scotland. and Ireland. Whereas 


the late parliament, diſſolving themlelves, and te- 
ſigning their powers and authorities, the govern- 


ment of the common- wealth of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, by a Lord Protector and ſucceſſive 
triennial Parliaments, is now eſtabliſhed: And 
whereas Oliver Cromwell, captain-general of all 
the forces of this common-wealth, is declared 
Lord Protector of the ſaid nations, and hath ac- 


cepted thereof: We have therefore thought it ne- 


cellary (as we hereby do) to make publication of 


the premiſes, and ſtrialy to charge and command 


all, and every perſon and perſons, of what quali- 


ty and condition ſoever, in any of the ſaid three, 


nations, io take notice thereof, and to conform 
and ſubmit themſelves to the government ſo eſta- 
bliſhed. And all ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, and 
other publick miniſters and officers, whom this 
may concern, are required to cauſe this proclama- 
tion to be forthwith ne in their reſpective 


counties, 
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counties, cities, corporations, and market-towns ; 
to the end none may have cauſe to pretend i igno- 
rance in this behalf.” And now care was taken to 
alter all writs and proceſs, from: the ſtile of the 
Keepers. of the liberties of England, to that of 
Protector. Upon this new advancement, we are 
told, that Cromwell obferved new and great ſtate, 
and all ceremonies and reſpects were paid to him 
by all forts of men, as to their Prince. 

Thus, as has been obſerved by many, did this 
extraottlinary man, wich ſo little pains, mount 
himfelf into the chrone of three kingdoms, with- 
our the title of King, but with more power and 
zuthority than had ever been exerciſed by any 
3 King: He made the greateſt figure in 

e in his time, and received greater marks of 

F-4 eh and eſcem from all the Kings and Prin- 
ces in Chriſtendom, than had ever been ſhewn to 
any Monarch of cheſe nations; which was the 
more wonderful, in that they all hated him, when 
they trembled at his *. and courted his 


Cuae. 
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CHAP, In. 


declared Proteflor, to the meeting of his 


From kis being 


of a Monarch, proceeded in the exerciſe of ings = his 


Jaftry. He and his council ſet forth ſeveral or- Pen 387 
dinances; among the reſt, one declaring what of- x 

; fences ſhould be adjudged treaſon'; another for re- | 

. pealing thoſe acts and reſolves of parliament, 

F which had formerly becn made for ſubſcribing to 

J the Engagement, againſt a ſingle perſon and houſe 

Y of peers; another for appointing perſons to be ap- 

7 ptovers of miniſters. At his firſt aſſuming the go» 


f vernment, there were three great parties in the na- 
4 tion all againſt him, the Epiſcopal party, the Preſ- 
0 byterians, and the Republicans: And it required 
1 the greateſt dexterity and ſkill to manage thele ves | 


ry oppoſite fadtions, and to prevent the ill effefts . 
of the plots and conſpiracies they were ſo ready to 
run into. He had only the army to rely upon; 
and that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit he had taken ſo much 
pains to raiſe among them, rendered them very in- 
tractable; ſo that he was forced to break and im- 
priſon many of his officers; and he flattered the 
reſt as well as he could, going on in his ald way 
of long and dark diſcourſes. | 

He was apprehenſive of aſſaſſination, and other 
ptottings from the Cavalier party; as to the for- 
mer of which, he took a method that proved of 
great uſe to him : He would many times apenly 
declare, That in a war it was neceſſary to return 
upon any fide, all the violent things that any of 
the one fide did to the other; and this for the pier 
venting greater miſchief, and for bringing men ( 
Hir war: And that aſſaſſinations were ſuch _— — 
P, | | able 


{YROMWELL being thus raiſed to, the power His proceed-, 


his government, with the greateſt vigour and in- ft ente 
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able things, that he would never 3 them; but 
if any of the Kipg's party ſhould endeavour to 
aſſaſſinate him,” and fail in if, he would make an 
aſſaſſinating war of it; and.deftroy the whole fa- 
mily.“ And he pretended he had inſtruments to do 
this, whenever he mould order it. This flruck 
ſuch a terror, that it proved a better ſecurity to 
him than his guards. And whenever they were 
plotting againſt him, he had his agents and ſpies 
"0 amongſt them, to give him notice of their prepa- 
. Fations and proceedings; ;* by which means all 
their ſchemes were broken, and their deſigns fruſt- 
rate, before they could bring them to perfection. 
The Preſbyterians ſo dreaded the fury of the 
edttivon-wealdh party, that they looked upon 
Cromwell's turning hat out to be a happy deli- 
verance for them; and to ſoften theſe the more, 
| He affured them he would maintain a publick 
miniſtry with all due encouragement, which the 
Republicans were moſtly againſt; and he joined 
them in a commiſſion with ſome Independents to 
be Tryers of all publick preachers, who ſhould, 
for the future, be admitted to any benefice. The 
perfons ſo commiſſioned did likewiſe diſpoſe of all 
the churches that were in the gift of the crown, of 
the biſhops, and of the cathedral churches. Ne- 
vertheleſs, when he perceived-that the Preſbyteri- 
ans began to take too much upon them, to be un- 
eaſy under the government, or meddle in civil af- 
fairs, he found means to mortify them, and let 
looſe againſt them thoſe of the other ſeas, who 
took "pleaſure in diſputing with their preachers, 
and mterrupting their. religious worſhip; and tis 
| ſaid, he was by many heard to glory, That he had 
curbed that inſolent ſet, that would ſuffer none 
but itſelf. So that they were forced to thank him 
for permitting them the exerciſe of their religious 
wp in their own congregations. Th 
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The Republican. party were his greateſt enemies; 


and moſt bent on his ruin, looking on bim as che 


ty. therefore he ſludied by all means to divide a- 
mong themſelves, and to ſet the fiſth- monarchy 


ceeded only upon the principles of the civil liber- 
; fuch as Algernoon Sidney, Henry Nevil, Mar- 

ts, Ludlow, Wildman, and Harrington, 
As to Vane and his party, who were likewiſe 
called Independents, they indeed, from the time 
were turned out of the long parliament, retir- 


ed quietly into the country, where they endea- 


vouted to prejudice their neighbours againſt the 
ſent government, and yet managed themſelves 
with ſo much caution, as not to diſturb the quiet 


df the nation, nor give the Protector any great ad- 


vantage againſt them. 


The Levellers, many of whom had been the 


moſt afive Agitators in the- army, were the moſt 
farious and deſperate of all the common-wealth 
party. Theſe, from the time that the General al- 
fumed the title of Protector, which was to them as 
odivus as that of King, profeſſed a mortal hatred 
to his perſon; and he knew very well that theſe 
men, as well as the laſt mentioned, had great cre- 
dit in his army, and with ſome of the chief of- 
ficers; ſo that he more really dreaded them, than 


all the King's party. and ſubtilly coloured many 


of the preparations he made againſt them, as if 
they' were deſigned againſt the other. The fifth- 


perlon who had perfidiouſly broken all their meas 


* 


fares,” and betrayed their glorious cauſe: This pars 


men, and. other enthuſiaſts, againſt thaſe who pro- 


monarchy men ſeemed to be in daily expectation 


of che coming of King Jeſus, and the Protector 
found it no eaſy matter to give them ſatisfaQion, 
ince his aſſuming the government after this man- 
ner; looked like a ſtep to-kingſhip, which b en 


preſented as the great Antichriſt, which hindered. 
an being ſet on his throne. To theſe men 


21 he 
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he would the with many icars, That he 9 3 


rather have taken a ſhepherd's Raff than the Pro- 
tegorſhip, ſince nothing was more conttary to his 
genius, than a ſhew of greatneſs: But he ſaw it 


Was neceſſary, at that time, to keep the nation from 


falling into extreme diſorder, and from becoming 
open to the common enemy: and therefore he on- 
ly. ſlept iu between the living aud the dead, in that 
intetval, till God ſhould direct them on what bot- 
tom they ought to ſettle; and then he would ſur- 


render the heavy load lying upon him wich a joy 


equal to the ſorrow with which he was affected, 


While under that ſhew of dignity.” He would al- 


ſo carry himſelf with great familiarity towards 
theſe, men, and enter into the terms of their old 


equality, ſhutting the door, and making them (it 
down covered by him, that they might ſee how 


little he .cared for thofe diſtances, which for form 
ſake he was forced to keep up with. others; and 
their difcourfe commonly ended in a long prayer. 
Thus, with much ado, he preuy well managed 
the Enthuſiaſts of 'the common-wealth party, As 
to the other Republicans, many of whom were 


inclived to Deiſm, he called them the Heathens, 


and acknowledged he could not fo eaſily work up- 
on them; He had ſome chaplains of all ſorts, 
and became at length more gentle towards the Epi- 


ſcopal , party, Who had their meetings in ſeveral 


places about London, without being moleſted by 


him. In the end, even the Roman Cathalicks 


courted him; and he with wonderſul art carried 
things farther with all parties than was thought 
poſſible, conſidering. the great dilkeulties he had 
to encounter with, /. 

That he might the beiter manage dhe ſeveral 


| faftions he ftood moſt in awe of, he made choice 
ol the moſt adive and leading meu into his goun- 
dil. by whoſe, influence he had the guiding of all 


the reſt of each party. The firſt perſons nominat- 


cd 
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ted to be of his council. purſuant to the inſiru- Li, «an 
ment of government. were major-general Lam- Council. 9 
bert, fieutengut- general. Fleetwood, colonel Mon- 
xigve; (aſterwards made Earl of Sandwich by 
King Charles II.) Philip lord vifcount” Liſle (fince: 

Ea of Leicefter)-colonel Defborough, Sir Gilbert 
"Pickering, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper (afterwards 

Earl of — . Sir , Charles Wolfley, major- x 
general Skippon, Mr. Strickland, colonel Syden- ; 
bam, colonel" Jones, Mr. Rouſe; Mr. Lawrence, 

ind Mr. Major; in all fifteen. 

On the *21ft of December, a proclamation was | 
publiſhed by his Highneſs, with the advice and 
confent of his council, in the following terms: | 5 
Oliver, Lord Protector of the common-wealh =» _ 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, conſidering, | 
That wheras the exerciſe of the chief magiſtracy;” 
and the adminiftracion of government, within the 
faid comnton-wealth is inveſted and eſtabliſhed 
in his Highneſs, aſſiſted with a council; and left 
thereupon the'ſertled and ordinary courſe of juſtice 
in the conmon-wealth (if remedy were not. pfovi- | 
ded) might receive interruption; his Highnefs, in . 
care of the ſtate and publick juſtice thereof jreſe LE. 
ing to future conſideration the reformation and fe & 
drefs' of any abuſes by mifgovernment, upon better 22 

knowledge taken thereof) is pleaſed, and doth here. | 
by. expreſsly fignify, declare, and ordain, by and. N | 
with' the advice — conſent of his council (who =_ 
have power, untit the meeting of the next patlia- 
ment, to make laws and ordinances for the peace 
und wel fare of cheſe nations, where it ſhall be ne- 
ceſſary ; which ſhall be binding and in force, -, 
til order / ſhall be taken in parliament concerning 
the ſame) That all perſons, who on the tenth day 
of this inftant December, were duly aud lawfully 
poſſeſſed of any place of judicature, or office of | 
authority, juriſdiction, or government, within this 
| e ſhall be, and ſhall ſo hold them- 
| 2/'L I's . |, ©. ſelves, 
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| ſelves, continued in the ſaid offices and places re- 
ſpeRively, as formerly they held and enjoyed the 
8 ſame, and not otherwiſe, until his Highneſs's plea- 


ſure be farther known: And all the commiſhons, 
patents, and other grants, which reſpect or relate 
unto the doing and executing of publick juſtice, 
and all proceedings of what nature ſoever in courts ' 
of common-law or equity, or in the court of admi- 
rality, or by commiſſioners of ſewers, ſhall land 
and be in the ſame and like force to all intents 
and purpoſes, as the ſame were on the” ſaid 
tenth day of this inſtant December, until farther 
order given by his Highneſs therein : And that in 
the mean time (for' preſervation of the publick 
peace, and neceſſary proceedings im matters, of ju- 
ſlice, and for ſafety of the flate) all the ſaid per- 
ſons, of whatſoever place, power, degree or condi- 


tion. may not fail, every one ſeverally, according 
to his reſpective place, office; - or charge, to pro- 


ceed in the performance and execution of all du- 
ties thereunto belonging, as formerly appertajning 
to them, and every of them, whilſt. the ſotmer go- 
vernment was in being. Given at Whitehall this 
21ſt day of December, in the year of our Lord, 
1653." | | | 


Several ord-. In the 27th, the Lord protedor and his council 


nances paſſed 


by him. 


gable in the management af the publick affairs. 


paſſed. an ordinance, for continuing the exciſe and 
the commiſſioners: Another for continuing ,the 
act for redemption of captives: And a third for 
the alteration of ſeveral names and forms, uſed 
heretofore in courts; Wtits, grants, patents, com- 


miſſions, &c. and ſettling ptoceedings in courts 
of law and equity. And ſhortly after, another or- 


dinance was paſſed, appointing a committee of the 


army, and ireaſurers at war, as formerly. Theſe 


and a great many other ordinances were paſled by 
the Lord Protector and his couneil, before the 


meeting of the parliament. His Highneſs applied 


himſelf very cloſely to buſineſs, and was indefati- 
All 
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All chings ſeeming to favour the Protedot * 
* government, both at home and abroad, he was 
invited by the lord mayor and aldermen, to dine 
at Grocers-hall on the 8th day of February being 
Aſh-Wednelday. Accordingly, he rode thither in 
great ſtate, the ſtreets being railed on both fides, 
aud the rails covered with blue cloth, and the ſe- 


veral companies in their liveries ſtanding all the 


way, according to their ſuperiority, with the city 
banner and ſtreamers of the reſpective campanies 
ſet'before them. The lord-mayor Viner, with the 
aldermen in ſcarlet and gold chains, rode to Tem- 
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cent enter- 
tainment in 


the city. 


ple-bar where meeting his highneſs with his train, 


he delivered up the {word to him, and. after a ſhort 
congratulatory ſpeech, they proceeded to Grocers- 
hall in the following manner: The city-marſhal; 
with ſome other officers, marched firſt ;; then fox 


trumpets, and after them his Highnels's life-guard; . 


next eight trumpets more, followed: by che city 


fireamers ; then the aldermen, and the two ſheritts 


aſter them; then his highneſs's heralds, with gich 
coats, adorned. with the arms of the common- 
wealth. After them, the mace and,cap of main- 


tenance were carried before the lord- mayor, Who 


carried the ſword bare-headed before his highneſs 
the Lord Protector, who followed with: twelve foat- 
men in grey liveries laced with filver, and other 
ornaments. After the Protector rode major- gene- 
ral Skippon, with the reſt of the council, and the 
great officers of the army. Being come to Grocers- 
hall, the recorder made a ſpeech to his Highnels, 


declaring, '* How happy that city did account 


themfelves under his auſpicious. goverument, and 
alſo in che enjoyment of his preſence with, them 
that day." Then he was feaſted/in..a moſt ſplen- 
did and magnificent manner; and, before his de- 
parture he knighted the lord-mayor with as much 
grace as if he had been King. At this feaſt, we 
are told, that when it was propoſed to ſerve him 
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on the knee, be reſuſed ĩt with ſome difdain, hy - 
ing. Such ceremonies ſhould be only — 
at Rome, where they are ſo greedy of ceremonies, 
or in kingdoms governed by tyrants; but ſhould 
be baniſhed out of a Chriſtian and Proteſtant coin- 
mon- wealth, as was that of England. Within a 
ſhort time after his Highneſs invited the lord may- 
X 1 on, aldermen and ſheriffs to dine with him at 
13 8 i Whitehall : And it was obſerved; that in all his 
x entertainments, audicnces, &c he maintained the 
port of a great prince, as much as if he had been 
ſo born and bred; that his ſoul extended irfelf al- 
LIE ways iu proportion to the room that was given it, 
Aud in whatever ſpace. he ſtood, he always filled 
3 it. And now addreſſes were preſented to the Lord 
Protector, from all parts of the three nations, con- 
gratulating his acceſſion to the government; and 
ſeveral foreign miniſters came over to him acknow- 
ledging his power, courting his unn and giv- 

#654. him his title of Highneſs. . 

1 The Lord Protector ſoon conciatht the! — 
cludes 2 with the Dutch, having brought them to accept 
peace with of ſuch donditions as he thought fit to give them: | 
1 the Duch Among which one was. “That that they ſhould it 
not permit any of the king's party, or any enemy a1 
of che common-wealth af England, to reſide with- re 
in their dominions; and another, which was con- by 
tained in a ſecret article, to which the great ſeal ſel 
ol the ſtates was affixed, whereby they obliged far 
themſelves, © Never to permit the Prince of th 
Orange to be their Stadtholder, General or Admi- 
ral; and alfo to deliver up the ifland of Polerone 
in the Eaſi- Indies, which they had taken from the the 
Engliſh in the reign of king James, into the hands tiat 
of che Engliſh Eaſt-India company; and to pay firn 
three hundred thouſand pounds for the old barba- WW for 
ꝛous violence exerciſed towards the Engliſh at Am- pea: 
boyna;” for which the two laſt kings could not 
obtain any ſatisfaction :- * That they ſhould "ay 
1 5 | P'Y 
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| Ny wich che act of navigation; and that they 
N . hould own the ſovereignty. of the ſea to be in the 
common- wealth of England, and no more diſpute 
| the flag.” And thus, about the beginning. of A- 
pril, the whole peace was concluded between the- 
Lord Protector and the States General, with all the 
advantages to himſelf he could deſire. a 
The Lord Protector, according to the power 
n him by the Iuſtrument of Government. up. 
plied the benches with the ableſt of the lau 
whom he had invited to the public ſervice. © Mr. 
Maynard. Twiſden, Nudigate, Windham; . Kc. 
were made ſerjeants at law; and Mr. Matthew 
Hale one of the juſtices of the common pleas, c. 
Mr. John Thurloe, who had been fecretary to the 
chief-juſtice St, John, when he was Ambaſſador at 
the Hague, was advanced to the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate. And to keep the other two nations in or- 
der and obedience, his Highneſs ſent general 
Monck back again into Scotland, and his youngeſt 
ſon Henry Cromyell into Ireland, whom he _ 
lord lieutenant of that kingdom. ty | 
As the Protector diſcovered a wonderful e He is feared 
in the management of affairs at home, ſo his power aud courted 
and policy was more and more obſerved and / reve- ) 14 
renced abroad; and all nations now contended, 
by their ambaſſadors, which ſhould render them- 
ſelves' moſt acceptable to him. Denmark had the 
favour of being taken into the Dutch treaty, upon 
the good terms of making the States reſponſible for 
one hundred and forty thoufand pounds, to re- 
pair the damage which the Engliſh ſuffered' from 
the Danes. About the ſame time, by the nego- 
tiation of his ambaſſador Whitelock, he made a 
firm alliance with the kingdom of Sweden, He 
forced Portugal to ſend an Ambaſſador to beg for 
peace, and to ſubmit to make ſatisfaction ſor the 
offence. they had committed in receiving prince 
m- Rupert, by the payment of a, great ſum of money: 
ply 99 834 and 


* 
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and brought even the two crowns of France and 
Spain, to ſue for his alliance: For which purpoſe 
the ambaſſador of the former, Monſieur de Bor- 


deaux, had an audience of his Highneſs in the 


Banquetting-houſo Whitehall; on the 29th of 


March, witch the ſame ſtate and ceremony as is 


wont to be uſed towards fovereign princes; when 


he addreſſed himſelf thus to. him. | 
Four moſt ſerene Hiighneſs has y re- 


ceived ſome principal aſſurances of the King my 


maſter, of his defire to eſtabliſh- a perfect eorre- 
ſpondency betwixt his dominions and England. 
His Majeſty, this day gives to your Highneſs ſome 
public de monſtration of the ſame; and his. ſend- 
ing his ambaſſador to your Highneſs, does plainly 
ſhew, that the eſteem which his Majeſty makes of 
your high neſs, and mtereſt of his people, have 
more power in his councils than many conſidera- 
tions,” that would be of great concernment to a 
Prince lefs affected with the one and the other. 
This proceeding. grounded upon ſuch principles, 


and fo different from what is only guided by am- 
bition, renders the amity of the King my maſter 


as conſiderable for its firmneſs as its utility; for 
which reaſon it is ſo eminently eſteemed and coun- 


ed by all the greateſt princes and Potentates of the 
_ But his Majeſty communicates none to 


with ſo much joy and chearfulneſs, as to 


thoſe whoſe virtuous acts and extraordinary merits 


render them more conſpicuouſly famous, than the 


largeneſs of their dominions. His: Majeſty is ſen- 
ible, that all thoſe advantages do wholly reſide in 


your Highneſs; aud that the: Divine Providence, 


after ſo many calamities, could not deal more fa- 


vourably with theſe three nations, nor cauſe them 
to forget cheir paſt miſeries with greater ſatisfac- 
tion, chan by ſubmitting them to fo, juſt a goyern- 
ment. And ſince it is not ſufficient for the com- 
Pons of cheit happineſs, to make ihem enjoy 

a nee 
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peice'#t home, becauſe it depends no leſs on good 
correfpondeney. with nations abroad: che King my 


diſpoGition” in your Highneſs, which his Ma jeſſy 
here Expreſſes. in his letters. After ſs many die. 
ſtions expreſſed both by his Majeſty and your 
Highneſs, towards the accommodation of the two 
nations; there is reaſon to believe, that their wiſhes 
will be ſoon accompliſned. As for me, 1 have 


none greater, than to be able to ſerve y maſtet 


with the good pleaſure and ſalisfaction of yont 
Highneſs ; and that the happineſs I have to tender 
to your Highneſs the firſt aſſurances ' of his Majc- 
ſtys eſteem, may give me the occaſion, by my ſervi- 
ces, to merit the honour of your gracious affection. 
The ProteQor's zeal for the proteflarit religion 
appeared on ſeyeral occaſions; of which, I ſhall 
bere inſert one inflance, leaving others to ſome 
following periods of this hiſtory. It is that of a 
letter to the Prince of Tarente in France, written 


in Latin, (his Latin ſecretary being the, immortal 


Milton) which is as follows: 

« OLIVERIUS, Protector Rei 5. Sco- 
tz,” Hiberniz, &c. Illuſtriſſimo Princlp Tareuti- 
no, ſalutem. Perſpeus ex literis tuis ad me datis 
religionis amor tuus, & in eccleſias reformatas pt- 
etas eximia, fludiumq; ſingulare, in iſla præſerim 
generis nobilitate ac ſplendore, eoq; ſub-regno, in 
quo, deficientibus ab orthodoxa fide, tot ſunt no- 
biliſimisquibuſq; ſpes uberes propoſiiæ, tot firmi- 


oribus incommoda ſubcunda; permagno me plane f 
gaudio' ac voluptate affecit. Nec minus grarum | 


erat pla uciſſe me tibi eo ipſo religionis nomie, quo 
athil mihit dilectius atq: charius imprimis eſſe de- 
bet. Deum autem obieſtor, quam de me ſpem ec- 
cefigrum & ex pectationem eſſe oftendis, ſi poſſim 


eraliquando vel ſatisfacere, fi opus etit. vel de- 
monſtrare omnibus, quam cupiam non deeſſe. 


Nulluavequidem ſructum laborum - meorum, nul- 


M m lum 


maſter does not doubt but to find alſo the fame 


His letter to 
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lum hujus, quam obtineo in republica mea, - five 
dignitaus, five muneris, nec ampliorem exiftime- 
rem nec jucundiorem, quam ut idoneus fam, qui 
eccleſiæ reformatz vel amphlificationi, vel incolu- 


mitati, vel, quod maximum elf, paci ſerviam. 


Te vero honor magaepere, ut religionem orcho- 
doxam, qua pietate ac findio à majeribus accep- 
tam profiteris, eadem animi firmitate atq; conſtan- 
tia ad extremum uſque retineas. Nec ſane quid- 


quam erit te fuilq; paxentibus zeligiohbmis dig- 
nius, nec quod pro tuis in me meritis, quanquam 


tua, cauſa cupio omnia, optaxe tibi melius aut pra- 
clarius queam, quam 6 te te pares aq; inflituas, 
ut eccleliæ præſertim pairiæ, quarum in diſciplina 


tam fxlici indole tauiq; illuſtri loco natus es, quan- 


to czteris præluces, tauto firmius in te præſidium 
ſuis rebus conſliiutum eſſe ſentiant. Vale. Alba 
Aula, Die 26 Jupit, 1654. Hluſtriſimæ dignita- 
tis vella ſtudioſiſſimu s 
nn OILIVERIUS.“ 


ee ick lend by ahi bebe, „ 
„OLIVER. protector of the common-wealth 

of England; Scotland, Ireland, cc. To the moſt 

illuſtrious Prince of Tatente, — It was a 


very great plea ſure and ſatislaction to me, to per- 


ceive by your Highneſs's letter which you ſent me, 


your love of religion, and your extraordinary zeal 
and concern for the reformed churches, eſpecially 
conlidering your quality, and that you live in 2 
country where ſuch great things are, promiſed to 
rod op of your rank, if they forſake the or- 
thodox faith, and ſo many diſcvuragements are 
laid in the way of thoſe who continue ſledſaſt. 
Nor was it leſs pleaſing to me, to find that your 


High neſs approved of my care and concern for the 


ſame religion, than which nothing ought to be 
more dear and precious to me. And I call God 
| ar fan | x to 


bon with ſo happy à diſpoſition, and of ſuch a 


"OLIVER CROMWELL. 
wiwinnels, how defirpus 1 am, according as I have 


ability und opportunity, to anſwer the hope and 
expectation which you ſay the churches have con- 


- certiing*me, and to manifeſt it to all. Indeed 1 


ſhould oſteem it the | greateſt and beſt fruit of m 

kbours, and of this dignity, or office, which 

hold ia this common-wealth, to be put in à capa- 
city of being ſervicea ble either to the enlargement, 
or "the laſety, or, which is the chief of all, the 
de of the reformed church. And I earneſtly 
exhort your Highnefs that you would bold laſt to 
the end the orthodox religion you have received 
ſrom your fathers; with a firmneſs and conſtancy 
of mind me to the piety and zeal you difcover in 
the profeſhon of it. Nor indeed can there be any - 
any thing more worthy of yourſelf and ; of your 
moſt pious parents; and; though I could  defize 
all-things for your ſake, yet I can wiſh you nothing 
better, nothing more excellent, in return for the ei- 
vilities you have ſhewu me, than that you ſo con- 
auß yourſelf, that the churches, eſpecially. thoſe 
of your own c „in whoſe diſcipline you were 


noble family, may find in you a protection anſwer- 
able to the high ſtation in which you are placed 
above” others. Farewell. Whitehall. Jude 26, 
1634. Your Highnefs's moſt affectionate and moſt 
devoted, 5 * (1-2 pines er 

The Lord Protedtor had refolved more firmly to 
unite the three nations into one cammon-wealth, 
Accordingly, with conſent of his council, he made 5 
an. ordinance, April che -.1 2th, declaring, © How ; 35 
he had taken into confideration, that the people He makes au 
of Scotland ought to be united with the peaple © ren of the. 
Englagd,” into one common-wealth, and under ee 
one government; and had found, that in Decem- 
der 163 x, the parliament then ſting had ſent com- 
— 4 92 M m 2 miſſioners 
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ä miſſioners into Scotland, to inviie the people of 
that nation unto ſuch a happy union; Who pro- 
cecded ſo far therein, that the ſhires and boroughs 
did accept of the ſaid union, and aſſent thereunto : 
For the compleating and perfecting which union, 
he now ordained, That all the people of Scotland, 
and of all the dominions and territories thereunto 
belonging, ſhould be incorporated into one com- 
mon- wealth with England; and in every parlia- 
ment to be held ſucceſhvely for the ſaid common- 
wealth, thirty perſons, ſhould. be called from, and 
ſerve for Scotland, &c.” And ſhortly-after another 
| ordinance was made for a. like diſtribution of thirty 
members from Ircland to ſerve in the parliament 
At Weſtminſter, About the ſame time an ordi- 


nance was publiſhed. prohibiting. the planting. of 


"Tobacco in England; which is a law at thls day. 
| About this time ſeveral perſons were a pprehend- 
eld. and charged with a conſpiracy to murder the 


court, to ſeize the guards, the Tower of London, 
Gerard and aud che magazines, and to proclaim the King. 


Voael are The chief of theſe were Mr. Somerſet Fox, Mi. 
execuied John Gerard, and Mr. Vowel; who being tried 


by a high court of juſlice, and condemned, Fox, 
who conſeſſed much of what was alledged againſt 
him, had the benefit of a reprieve; but Gerard 
was bcheaded on Tower-hill, and Vowel hanged 
at, Charing-crols ; both of chem denying what 
they were accuſed of, and dying with | Frans mag- 
nanjmity and reſolutian, 
The Portu- © On the fame day, there was pa execution 
galambaſſa- of an extraordinary nature: Don Pantaleon $a, 
dor s brother the Portugal ambaſſador' 8 brother, a knight of 
. Malta, and a perſon eminent in many great actions, 
who out of curiofity to ſee England, came over 
wich che ambaſſador, happened to have a quariel 
in the New-Exchange with the forementioned Mr. 
Gerard; to revenge which, he went thicher the 


1 02 next 


Lord Protector as he ſhould*be going to Hampton: | 
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ö next e wich fervants atmed with ſwords 'and 3 b 
a piſtols; Where they killed another man, whom | 
; they took to be Mr. Gerard, and hurt and vound- 
ed feverat others. Upon this there was raiſed a 
great tumult, and the Portugueſe flying to the am- 
baſſador's houfe, the people came flocking thither 
from all parts to ſeize the murderers. ' Cromwell 
being informed of the matter, ſent an officer, with 
a party of ſoldiers, to demand and apprehend them; | 
who more eſpecially demanded” of the ambaſſadot 
the'perfon of his brother, threatening, if he Was 
not delivered up. to break” open the houſe, and take 
him out by force. The ambaſſadot inliſted upon 
the privilege due to his houſe by law of nations, 
and defired time to ſend to the Protector, to whom 
be made complaint of the violence dbus to him, 
and requeſted an audience. His Highnefs ſeat him 
|- word, That a gentleman had hren murder 
ie and others wounded, and that Juſtice muſt be ſa- 
— tisfied; requiring, that all perſons conterned might 


, £AS. 4a. as mA... 


_ *— 
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, be delivered up to his officer; without, which, if 

g. he mould withdraw his ſoldiers, the ople would 

r. execute juſtice; by a way for which be would not 

d de anſwerable: But this being done, he ſhould - 

x, have an audience, and all the latisladion it was in 

ſt bis power to give.“ ' The ambaſſador finding it in 

id vein to contend, and the multitude encreaſing cheir 

ed cry, That they would pull down) the houſe, he 

at was, to His great grief, forced to deliver up his bro- 

' ther with the tcſt, who were all ſent priſoners to 
Newgate: ' The ambaſſador was moſt earneſt in 

on his {ollicitations for his brother, being willing the 

za, WH others ſhould be - left to the law; but all the an- 

ol W- ſwerhe could have, was, That ;uſtice muſt be done. 

15, Aud juſtice was done to 'the' utmoſt; for being all 

er tried by a jury of half Engliſh and balf foreigners, 

rel as many as wete found guilty, and among them | . 

Ir. the ambaſſador's brother, were condemned to die. 2 


he _ wete kanged at Tyburn, ſays the lord Claren - executed. 
ext 1 2 * 
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5 | gon; Whitlock. ſays they were all neprienad, ex · 


cept, Don Panta leon, who, immediately aſter the 
execution of Gerard, was conveyed from _=_ 
Or- 


io Tower-hill, in a mourning coach and fix- 


ſes, attended by ſeveral of his brother's retinue ; and 
there, on the fame ſcaffold, loft his head, with as 
much terror and dejeftion of ſpirit, as Gerard had 
done with courage and reſolution, This mightily 
raiſed the opinion of the ProteQor's juſtice, as 
well as of his power. And tis very remarkable, 
that on the very day of this execution, the Portugal 


ambaſſador was obliged to ſign the articles of peace 


between the two nations; ' whereupon. he t 
ately went out of town. 
And here Dr. Welwogd remarks, That what 


ever reaſon: the houſe of Auſtria had to hate the 


memory of Cromwell, yet his cauſing the-Portugal 
atze brother to be executed, notwichſſand- 
wy his n of being a publick miniſter as well as 

er, Was, near twenty years after Crom- 


Eg death. brought as a precedent by the Empe- 
. _ ror, to jullih bis arreſling and carrying off the 


Prince of Futſtenburgh at the treaty of Cologne, 


notwichſtanding his being a pleni potentiary for the 


Elector of that name. And in the printed mani- 
fello, publiſhed by the Emperor on that occaſion, 


| this 0 of Cromwell's jullice is related at large.” 


The Lord Protector knowing. that tho' he had 
obtained' the government, it was not confirmed to 


him by the people, reſolved, in purſuance of the 


inſltument of government,. to ſummon a pazlia- 


ment to meet at Weſtminſter on the 3d of Septem- 


ber; and accordingly ordered writs, to be ſued 


out ſor the election of members to ſerve in parlia- 


ment, after the manuer laid down in the ſaid In- 
ſtrument. It was his greateſt care how-to manage 


this aſſembly, ſo that they might proceed according 
to his on defires; but tho' he had great influence 
Wees 255 * e * a great awe Aid the ſhe- 
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rſs and magiſtrates, and brought the trial of elech · 
ons into a committee of his own council, b * 


he opening. of the 'partiametr, yrt it proved tis 
ſor Bis purpoſe; as we ſhall ſer in the following 


chapter. 
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to be Sunday, the Lord Protector, who' tech- 


oned that his fortunate day, would have the, par- 


liament opened: And fo the members, alter, 

ing a ſertnon at Weſtminſter abbey, ede 
Highneſs in the Painted Chamber; where he made 
a ſpeech to them; ſhewing the cauſe of theix ſum- 
mons; after which, they went to their houſe, and 
adjourned to the next day. The ProteQor then 


rode in ſtate from Whitehall to Weſtminller-ab- | 
bey, ſome hundreds of gentlemen and officets go- 
ing before uncovered, and next before the.coach, 
his pages and lacqueys richly cloathed: On the 


one fide of his coach, went Strickland, one of his 


council, and captain of his guards, with the ma- 


ſter of the ceremonies, both on foot; and on the 
other fide. of it, walked colonel Howard ſaſter- 
wards Earl of Carliſle) another captain of the 


guards. His fon Henry and Lambert fat with - 
bim in the coach, bare-headed. + After the coach 
, came Claypole, maſfer of the horſe, with a gallant 
led horſe, adorned with the richeſt trappings ; and 
next after him the commiſſioners of the great ſeal, 


and of the treaſury, and divers of the council in 
coaches, and the ordinary guards. Being come to 
bbey door, his Highneſs alighted; and the 


the 9 | Al 
pie of the army and the gentlemen went firſt, 


next them four maces, then the commiſſioners 


$ N the 3d day of September, tho 7 N 
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Aker the 
Thos. Goodwin, his Highneſs went in the ſame 


— 


* * LG. «The. 217 * 16% \ 
of the ſeal, Whitelock: carrying the purſe, ad 


Lambert the ſword. before, him. His Highneſs was 
Teated over-againſt the pulpit, and the members of 
parliament En tbemſelves on both ſides of bim. 

ermon, which was preached by Mr. 


to the Painted Chamber: Where being 
ſeated in a chair of ſtate ſet upon fleps, the mem- 
bers ſitting upon benches round about, all bare, 


his Highneſs put off his hat, and made a Tong and 
ſubtle b to Gn, which was in ſubſtance as 


follows. 2 * 4 He «fl 14 77 & 
He told 3 "54 the D Dawes of. the Lev 
5 and of the Hlt hr ,onarchy, 5 


of the form of godlirieſs; and the great Judgment 


that had been upon this nation by ten years civil 


' war. That the two pretenſions, fiberty of the ſub- 


Ject, and liberty of, conſcience. (two as glorious 


things, and as much to be contended. for, as any giſt 
| God hath given ut) were brought in to patronize 


thoſe evils. Nay, theſe abominations {ſwelled to 


that Height, that the ax was laid to the root of the 
miniſtry, as Babyloniſh and Antichriſtian: Aud as 


the extremity was great before, i ſo, that no man, 
tho“ well approved, and having a good teſlimony. 
might preach, if not ordained; ſo, now. on the 
other hand, they will 3 ordination Pur) a alu, 
upon the calling. 2 

„ conceive in my very ſoul, ſaid, be, tbar ma- 
ny of the Fifth-monarchy opinion have good mean- 
ings; and I hope this. parliament will (as Jude 
fays, reckoning, up the abominable. apoſlacies of 


the laſt times) pluck. ſome out gf the fire, and ſave 


others with fear; making thoſe of peaceable ſpi- 
rits, the ſubject of encouragement, and ſaving 


_ + others by that diſcipline that God hath: ordained to 
reform miſcarriages: The danger of that. ſpirit be- 


ing not in che notion but i in its praceeding to a ci- 


* tranſgreſhon ; ; 8 men come into; ſuch a 


pradice, 
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practice, as to us, chat liberty and property are ? 
nt the bodies of that kingdom, and that inſtead 
of regulating laws, laws muſt he ſubverted, and 


-Thſtead of it (for that was gooll and honourable 


perhaps the judicial law e or ſome fancy 
in the inſtitution, tho now by ſome miſapplied;) 


eſpecially when every ſlone is turned to bring in ; 


cotifuſion'; this will be a conſideration worthy of 
cEmagiſtrate, Ts baby fo 


„ Whilſt theſe things were in the midſt of us, 
and the nation rent and torn from one end to the 


other; family againft family, parent againſt child, 
and nothing in the hearts and minds of men, but 
\ Overturn, Overturn, (a ſcripture very much abuſed 
and challenged by all men of diſcontented ſpirits ;) 
that common enemy in the mean time ſleeps not; 
ſwarms of Jeſuits come over, and have their conſi- 
ſtories abroad, to rule all the affairs of England. 
and the dependencies thereof: In the mean time 


viſible endeavouts were uſed to hinder the work 
in Ireland, to obſtruct the work in Scotland; cor- 


refpondencies and intelligences were held to en- 
courage the war in thoſe places. 1 
And withal, we were deeply engaged in a war 


with Portugal, whereby our trade ceaſed; and not 
only ſo, but a war with Holland, which confumed' 


gur treaſure, as much as the aſſeſſment came to. 


At the ſame time we fell into a war with France, 


or rather we were in it; and all this fomented by 
the diviſions amongſt us, which begat a confi- 


dence, we could not hold out long; and the cal- 


culation had not been ill, if the Lord had not 
deen gracious to us. Befides, ſtrangers increaſed 
in the manufaQure, the great ſtaple commodity of 
this nation. 


An ſuch an heap of confuſion was this poor 


nation; and that it might not fink into a confu- 


fon from the premiſes, a remedy mult be applied: 
A remedy hath been applied, This government. A 
* Nn | 
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: thing thay is ſeen and read of all, and which (let 


men lay what they will, I can-{peak, wü comfort 
before a greater than you all, as to my intention; 


and let men judge out of the thing itſelf) is 


calculated for the intereſt of the people, for their 
intereſt alone, and for their good, without reſpect 


bad to any other intereſt, + 


„ may, wich humbleneſs * God, and 
modeſly befors you, ſay ſomething. 1 in the behalf 
of it. 


„It hath ds 8 * — and 


for that end hath {ined perſons (without reflection 
upon any) of as great integrity and ability as any 


other, to conſider how the laws might be made 
plain, ſhort and eaſy; which may in due time be 


tendered. 
It hath taken care to put into ſeats of jullice, 


| men of the moſt known integrity and ability. 
+ The Chancery bath been reformed, and I _ 
= to the juſt ſausfattion of all good men. 


Alt hath put a ſtop. to that heady. way, for e- 
very man that will, to make himſelf a preacher, 


having endeavoured to ſettle a way ſor approba- 


tion of men of picty and fitneſs for the work, and 
the buſinefs commincd to perſons both of the Preſby- 


terian and Independent judgment; men of as known 


ability and integrity, as I ſuppoſe) any che nation 


hath, and who (I believe) have laboured to ap- 
prove themſelves to. God and their own conſciences, 
in approving men to that great funRion... | 

It hath taken care to expunge men unfit for 


chat work, who have been the common {corn and 
pronch to that adminillration. 


One thing more: It hath been inſtrumental 


to call a free parliament; bleſſed be God, we ſee 


here this day a ſree parliament; and that it may 


coutinue ſo, I hope is in the heart of every good 
wan of England: For my own part, e 


it 
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it above my liſe, ſo to keep i it free, I ſhall value it 


above my life. 


A peace is made with Sweden, hana an 


honourable perſon [meaning Whitelock] was in- 


firumental) it being of much imporkance to have 
a good underſtanding with our Proteſtant neigh- 
bours. , | 


The Sound is open to us, ME whence, as 


from” a. fountain, our naval proviſions are ſupplied. 


A peace is made with the Dutch, which is ſo 
well Known in the conſequences of it, and the great 
advantages of a good * with Proteſlaut 
ſtates. 
beg that it may be in wo hearts to be 
zealous of the Proteſtant intereſt abroad, which if 


ever it be like to come under a condition of ſuffer-: 


ing, it is now; many being baniſhed, and een 
to ſeek refuge among ſtrangers. 

A peace is made with Portugal, (tho' it nung 
long) of great concernment to trade; and the peo- 


ple that trade thither, have freedom to enjoy their 


conſoiences, without being ſubjected to the bloody - 
inquiſition. 

A treaty with France likewiſe is now depends 
ing. . 

It may be neceſſary, in the next place, for 
you to hear a little of the fea affairs, and to take 
notice' of the great expence of the forces and fleet; 
and yet 30000 J. is now abated of the next three. 
months aſſeſſment. c 
Theſe things, which 1 baave beſore· mentioned. 
are but entrances, and doors of hope; you are 
brought to the edge of Canaan (into which many 


that have gone before could not enter) but if the 


bleſſing and prefence of God go along with you in 


the management of your affairs, I make no que 


ſtion but he will enable you to lay the top-liane 
of this work. 
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But this is a maxim not to be deſpiſed, * Tho 
peace be made, yet it is intereſt that keeps peace, 


and farther than that, peace is not to be truſted.” 


The great end of calling this parliament, is, 


that the work of God may go on, that the ſhip 
of this Common- wealth may be brought into a 


ſafe harbour. 


I ſhall put you in mind, that you have a. 


great work upon you; Ireland to look to, that the 
beginning of that government may be ſettled in 
. honour. 

That you have before you, the conſideration 
of thoſe foreign ſtates, with whom peace is not 
made; who, if they ſee we manage not our affairs 
with prudence, as becomes men, will retain hopes 
that we may ſtill, under the diſadvantages thereof, 
break into confuſion, - 

I ſhall conclude with my perſuaſion to you, to 
have a ſweet, gracious, and holy underſtanding 
one of another, and put you in mind of the coun- 

- *fel you heard this day in order thereunto. | 
And I defire you to believe, that I ſpeak 
not to you, as one that would be Lord over you, 

but as one that is reſolved to be a fellow ſervant 
with you to the intereſt of this great affair,” 

Then he wiſhed them to repair to their houſe, 
and exerciſe their own uverty in the choice of 
their ſpeaker, 

Being come to the parliament houſe, they al- 
moſt unanimouſly made choice of the old ſpeaker 
Mr. William Lenthal, maſter of the Rolls, to be 
their ſpeaker. This done, they preſently took the 
ProteQor's Inſtrument of Government into conſi- 


deration; and the firſt debate they fell upon, was, 


Whether the ſupreme legiſlative power of the 
nation ſhould be in a fingle portion; and parlia- 
ment.” And here many warm ſpeeches were made 


in direct en 2 to à ſingle n ; and one 
| ſaid, 
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ſaid That they could not but diſcern, the ſnaves 
laid to entrap the people's privileges; and for his 
on part, as God had made him inſtrumental in 
cutting down tyranny in one perſon, fo he could 
not endure to ſee the nation's liberties {hackled: by 
another, whoſe right to the government could be 
mea ſured out no other ways than by the length of 
his Word, which. was only that which emboldenad 
him to command his commanders.” Theſe debates 
continued for ſeven or eight days together, to the 
great grief of the Protectorians, who to ſave them- 
ſelves were neceſſiated to find means for protra- 
ing time, and adjourning the houſe, when the 
queſtion was ready to be put, becauſe they plainly 
law'it would be carried in the negative. 

His Highneſs being informed of theſe proceed - 
ings, and fea ring to have that great queſtion pur, 
leſt he ſhould be depoſed by a vote of this aſſem- 
bly, on the 12th of September, early in the morn- 
ing, cauſed a guard to be placed at the door of the 
houſe, and ſent to the Lord Mayor to acquaint 
| him with the reaſons of what he was about ta do; 
that he might prevent any diſorder in the city. 
The members coming at the uſual hour, were de- 
nied entrance, and commanded to attend the Lord 
Protector in the Painted Chamber; where he ſpoke 
to them as follows: | 
He told them, * That when he met them a few- 
days ſince, and delivered his mind unto them, he 
did it with much more hopes and comfort than 
now; and that he was very ſorry to find them 
falling into heats and diviſions. He repreſented to 
+ them the miſcarriages of the long parliament, and 
declared, That he had often preſſed that aſſembly, 
as a member, to put a period to themſelves, telling 
them, That the nation loath'd their fitting; and 
when they were diſſolved, there was no vilible re- 


pining at it, no not ſo much as the barking of a 
* | 
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dog. He ſhewed them by what: means he came to 
the government, together with the conſent; that the 
people had many ways given thereunto; and; ſaid, 
that the other day when be told them they were a 
free parliament, 16 did alſo conſider there was a 
Reciprocation: For that the ſame government which 
made them a parliament, made him Protector; and 

as they were entruſted with ſome things, ſo he was 
with others. That there were ſome things in the 
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- government fundamental, which could not be 
| alte red; as, 1, That the government ſhould be in 
one perſon and a parliament. 2. That parliaments 
5 mould not be perpetual; which would deprive 
the people of their ſucceſhve elections: Nor that 
the parliament ſhould be always fitting; that is, 
as ſoon as one parliament is up, another ſhould 
come and fit in their places the very next day; | 
vchich could not be, without ſubjecting the nation is 
to an arbitrary power in governing, becauſe par- h 
Haments, when they fit, are abſolute and, unlimit- ce 
ed. The third fundamental was in the matter of 21 
the militia. . For in order to prevent the two afore- dt 
mentioned inconveniences, the militia was not to p. 


be entruſted in any dne hand or power, but to be al 
fo diſpoſed, that as the parliament ought to have pe 
a check upon the Protector, to prevent exceſſes in 


him; ſo on the other hand, the Protector might 2 

: bare a check upon the parliament, to prevent ex- be 
ceſſes in them; becauſe if the militia were wholly ſit 
in the parliament, they might, when they would, ig 
perpetuate themſelves : But now the militia being for 
diſpoſed as it is, the one ſtands as à counterpoize toc 
to:the other ; which renders the balance of govern- the 
ment the more even, and ths government itlelt we 
the more firm and ſtable: . The fourth fundamen- int 
tal in the government, was about a due liberty: of te 

- conſcience in matters of religion; wherein bounds pat 


« limits ought de to be ſet, ſo as to prevent perſe- 
94 * 1 cution. 
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e That the reſt of the things in the govern- 


ment were examined, and alterable, as the occaſion 


aud the tate of affairs ſhould require. That as ſor 


a negative voice, he claimed it not, fave only in 


the aforeſaid particulars. That in all other 


things he had only a deliberate power; and if he 
did not paſs ſuch laws as were preſented to him. 


within twenty days aſter their preſentment, 
were to be laws without his conſent. Therefore, 
things, being thus, he was ſorry to underſtand that 


any ol them ſhould go about to overthrow what 


was ſo ſettled, contrary to their truſt received from 
the people; which could not but bring on very 


great inconveniences: To prevent which, he was 


neceſſitated to appoint a Teſt, or Recognition, . of 
che government, which was to be ſigned by them, 
before they went any more into the houſe.” 


The ſaid Teſt or Recognition was in theſe words: 


I A. B. do hereby freely promiſe and engage to 


be true and faithful to the Lord Protector and the 


com mon- wealth of England. Scotland and Ireland; 


and ſhall not (according to the tenour of the in- 


denture, whereby I am returned to ſerve in this 
preſent parliament) propoſe, or give any conſent to 
alter the government, as it is ſettled in one ſingle 


. perſon and a parliament,” 


This being ingroſſed in parchment, was laid: on 
a table near the door of the houſe, for the mem- 
bers to ſubſcribe before they ſhould be qualified to 
It, Accordingly, within, a day or two,, it was 
ſigned'by about a hundred and thirty of them, and 


ſome days after by as many more, who thereupon. 


took their places in the houſe. Iis ſaid, that 
thoſe who refuſed to ſubſcribe this engagement, 


were not only excluded, but ſome of them taken 


into cuſtody. - Major-general Harriſon, the Pro- 
teor's late great favourite, was now ſecured by a 
party of __ by his a es s order; and col. 

| * Rich, 
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Rich, Mr. Carew and others, being FE INES 


before the council, were required to ſurrender their 


commiſnons; and becauſe they refuſed to engage 
not to act againſt the Lord Protector and his £0- 


verument, they were committed to priſon. 


A debate; arifing in the houſe, "concerning ths 


Recognition. it was thereupon declared. That it 


' ſhould not be intended to comprehend the whole 


contained in the forty«two articles of the inftru- 
meint of government, but only that which required 
the government of the common- wealth to be by a 
fingle perſon, and ſucceſſive parliaments. The 

| point concerning the fingle perſon, being 
over - ruled, the houfe applied to the conſideration 
and debate of the mmefaing clauſes of the inſtru- 
ment of government. They declared That 
Oliver Cromwell ſnould be Protector during liſe; 
and limited the number of forces to be kept up in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with proviſion 
for the payment of them. They agreed upon the 
number of ſhips that they thought neceſſary for the 


guard of the ſeas; and ordered two hundred thou- 


ſaud pounds a year for the Protector's own expence, 
the ſalaries of his council, the judges, foreign in- 
telligence, and the reception at ambaſſadors; and 
that Whitchall, St. James's, the Mews Somerſet- 
houſe, Greenwich, Hampton-Court, Windſor, and 
the manor of York, be kept unſold for the Pro- 
teftor's uſe. They, alſo voted a clauſe to be in- 
ſerted; ta declare the rights of the people of Eng- 
land, and particularly, that no money ſhould: be 


"& _ wpbn the nation but by authorny- of patlia- 


And whereas by the. inftrument of govern» 
pros was: provided, that if the parliament were 
not ſitting at the death of the preſent; Protector, the 
council ſhould: chuſe a ſucceſſor: they reſolved. 
that nothing ſhould be determined by the council 

after his death, but the calling n a parliament, 
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| ho were then to conſider. what they would have 
done. They alfo approved and confirmed the prey 


ſent Lord Deputy of Ireland, the preſent Lords 
Commiſſioners of the great Scal of England, the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury, and the two chief 
juſtices. Among other things, they debated the 
point of liberty of conſcience upon the new go- 
yernment, and agreed to allow it to all,. who ſhall 


not maintain Atheiſm, Popery, Prelacy, - Profane- 


nels, or any damnable Hereſtes, to be enumerated 
the parliament.” 


This highly pleaſed ſome men; and it is obſer- 


yable, that during theſe debates, the miniſters were 
fo forward and zealous, that they propoſed ſeveral 
fandamentals in religion (viz. their own beloved 
opinions) to the parliament to be eſtabliſhed by 


them, Theſe debates upon the government conti- 


fed for ſome months, in which time alſo the 
houſe took a tranſient view of the ProteQur's own 
ordinances; particularly, one for paying the mo- 
ney into the treaſury, raiſed for the prapagatian o 

the goſpel in Wales: Another, to make ſoldiers 
ſree itt corporations: Anotaer, to remove all ſcan- 
dalous preachers and miniſters; and à fourth for 
the furveying of King's and churches lands. And 
having gone through the inflrument of govent= 


ment, they paſſed this additional vote, That no 


one.claufe of what they had agreed upon ſhould 
be looked upon as binding, unleſs the-whole were 
conſented to. | 
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During theſe debates in parliament, an, odd ac- A private 


ſelf the whole government of the nation, and ' ſent 


, ambaſſadors and agents to foreign kingdoms and 
_ fates, was again very much courted by them, and 


prefented with the rarities ol ſeveral countries; and 
the Duke of Holſtein among a great many others 


made him a preſent of a gallant ſet of grey Frieze- 
Oo land 


eident happened to the Protector, which very much accident to 
endangered his life. He having taken upon him- che Protector. 
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land coach-horſes. Wich theſe he had a nnd lo 
take the air in che Park, attehded only with his 
ſecretary Thurloe, and his guards. Being come 
into the Park, he would needs take tlie place of the 
cchhechman; and fo maunting the box, he began 
to laſn and Bfive them on very furioully-: But the 
horfes, not uſet'to' ſuch rough management, rau 
away with full ſpced, and never ſtopped till, their 
driver was thrown with great violence out of the 
box; with which fall his piſlol fired in his pocket, 
D though he had the good fortune to receive no hurt. 
1 3s dil. In the debates upon the goverument, many 
71 with things were ſaid, which gave great offence to, the 
is parlia- Protector and his council, and wade jt plainly ap- 
8 diſ- pear, that the parliament were not inclinable to 
ies eue. anfwer their whole deſire and expedtation, and fall 
in with all they deſigned: Hereupon he grew very 
uncaly, till the five months allowed for their ſit- 
ting, by his own inſtiument of government, ſhould 
be expired. And though the form of goyernment 
which they had agreed to, differed not in any ma- 
terial point from that which himſelf had ſet up, 
unleſs it were in reſerving the nomination of hi- 
ſueceſſor to the parliament; yet this one thing was 
tought very difagreeable to him, and ſome of his 
council. However, the diſſolution of this alſem- 
bly was, after much debate in council, reſolved 
on; and ſo the five months of their ſeſſion, ac- 
cording to the ſoldiers account of twenty-eight 
days to the month, were no ſooner ended, but the 
members on the 22d of January were required to 
attend him in the Painted-Chamber, where he diſ- 
ſolved them with this moſt tedious and infricate 
ſpeech. 

Gentlemen, 1 perceive you. are here as the 
houſe of parliament, by your ſpeaker, | whom. 1 
ſee here, and by your ſaces, which are, in a great 
meaſure, known to me, 

When 
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„When I firſt met you in this toom. it was to 


to my apprehenſion the hopeſuleſt day chat ever 


mine eyes faiv, as to the conſiderations of, chis 
Word: For 1 did look at (a3 wrapt up in you, 
— 5 with my ſelf) che hopes and che happineſs 
of cho“ not of the greareſt. yet a very great, and) 
the beſt people in the world; and truly and un- 
feignedly I thought ſo; as a people that have the 
higheſt and cleareſt profallion among(l chem of the 
greateſt glory (to wit) religion; as a people that 
have been like other nations, fometimes up and 
ſometimes down, in our honour in the world, and 
yet never fo low, but we might meaſure with other 
nations; and a people that have had a [lawp ups 
on them from God, God having (as it were) ſum- 
med All our former glory and honour, i in the things 


| that are of glory to nations, in an Epiome, with- 


in theſe ten or twelve years laſt palt; ſo that we 
knew one another at home, and ate well knowp 
abroad. 

And (if I be not. very much millaken)* we 
were arrived (as I, and truly, as 1 believe, many 
others did think) at a very ſafe port, where we 
might fit down, and contemplate the diſpenſations 
of God, and our mercics not to have been like to 
thoſe of the ancients who did make out their peace 
and proſperity, as they thought, by their own, eu- 
deavours; who could not fav, as we, that all ours 
were let down ta us from God himſelf, whoſe ap- 
pearances and providences amongſt us are not to 
be out-matched in any ſtory. 

„Truly this was our condition, and I know 
nothing elſe we had to do, ſave as Ifrael was com- 
manded, in that moſt excellent Pſalm of David, 
Plalm 1xxviii. ver. 4, 5, 6, 7. The things:which | 
we have heard and known, and our. fathers have' 
told us, we will not hide them from their children. 
ſhewing to the generation to come the praiſe of 
the Lord, and. his ſtrength, and his wonderful 

- works 
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OL which he hath done; for he eftabliſhed a 
teſtimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Iſrael. 
which he commanded our fathers that they ſhould 
make them known to their children, that the gene- 
ration to come might know them, even the child- 
ren that ſhould be bom, who ſhould ariſe and de- 
clare them to their children, that they might ſet 
their hope in God, aud not forget the works of 
God, but keep his commandments.” | 

This, I thought, had been a ſong andia work 

worthy of England, whereunto you might have 
happily invited them, had you had hearts- unto it. 

** You had this opportunity fairly delivered un- 


to you; and if a hiftory ſhall be written of theſe 


times, and of tranlactions, it will be ſaid (it will 
not be denied) but that cheſe Sings # have: Spoken 
are true, 

% This Talent was put into your bands, and ] 
ſhall recur to that which I ſaid at the ſirſt: Icame 
with very great joy, and contentment, and comfort, 


the firſt time I met you in this place; but we and 


theſe nations are, for the preſent, under ſome dil- 
appointment. , If I had purpoſed to have played 
the orator, which I did never affect, nor do, nor 1 


hope ſhall, I doubt not but upon eaſy ſappoſiti- 


ons, which I am perſuaded every one of you will 
grant, we did meet upon ſuch hopes as thele. 

II met you a ſecond time here, and I con ſeſs 
at that meeting J had much, abatement of my 
hopes, tho not a total: ſruſtration. 
that which dampt my hopes ſo ſoon, was ſome- 
what that did Jeok like a patricide. I is obvi- 


ous, enough unto vou, that the management of al- 


fairs did favour of a not- awning, too too much 


ſavour, I ſay, of a not-owning the authority that 
called you hither ; but God left us not without au 
expedient, that gave a ſecond poflibility. Shall 1 
ſay a poſſibiliiy? It ſeemed to me @ probability of 


recovering out of that diſlatisfied condition, we 
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I conſefs, that 
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faction; and therefore by that recognition ſuiting 
with the indenture that returned you hither, to 


which afterwards alſo was added your own decla- 


ration,” conformable to, and in acceptance of that 


expedient; whereby you had (tho' with a little 
check) another opportunity renewed unto you, to 


have made this nation as happy, as it could have 


been, if every thing had ſmoothly run on ROW the 
ſirſt hour of your meeting. 

And indeed (you will give me liberty of my 
thoughts and hopes) I did think, as I have for- 
merly found in that way that I have been enga- 
geh as 2 foldier, that ſome affronts put upon us, 
ſome diſaſters at the firſt have made way for ve· 

great and happy ſucceſſes. 

„And did not at all deſpond, but the ſtop put 

you; would in like manner have made way 


upon 
for a bleſſing from God, that that Interruption 


being, as I thought, neceſſary to divert you from 


deftrutive and violent proceedings, to give time 
for better deliberations; whereby leaving the go- 


vernment as you found it, you might have 


cteded to have made thoſe good and wholeſome 
laus which the people expected from you; and 


might have anſwered the grievances and fettled 
thoſe other things proper to you as a parliament, 
and for which you would have had thanks from 
all that intruſted you. 


What hath happened ſince chat time, I have 


not taken public notice of, as declining to intreneh 


upon parliament privileges; for ſure I am, you 


will all bear me witneſs that from your entering 
into the houſe upon the Recognition, to this very 
day, you bave had no manner of interruption ot 
hindrance of mine, in proceeding to that bleſſed 
iſue- the heart of a good man could 77 to 
himſelf, to this very _ | 
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were all then m, towards ſome mutuality of ſatiſ- 
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4 You fee you have me very * locked up, 
as to what you tranſacled among yourſelves, from 
chat time to chis; but ſomething I ſhall take l. 
berry to ſpcak of, to,you.. As I may not take no- 
tice what you have been doing, ſo I think I have 
very. great liberty to tell you that I do not kno:y 
what yon have been doing: I do not»knaw whe- 
ther you have been alive or dead: I have not once 
heard from you in all 4his time; L have not, and 
that you all know: If that be a fault rare , have 
not, ſurely it hath not been mine. 

I have had any inclancholy thoughts, and 
have; ſat down by ihem, why might it not have 
been very lawſyl to me, to think-that I was a per- 
fon judged unconcerped in all theſe buſmeſſes? | 
can aſſure you, I have not reckoned myſelf, nor 
nor did I reckon myſelf uncoricerned in you; and 
ſo long as any juſt patience could ſupport my ex- 
pectation, I would have waited to the uttermoſt to 
have received from you the iſſues of your conſulta— 
tions and telolutions; I have been careful of your 
fafety, and the fafety.of thoſe that you e "00h 
to whom I reckon: myſelf a ſetvant. 

But what meſſages have I diſturbed you with- 
al? What injury or indignity bath been done or 
offered, either io your perſons, or to any privi- 


leges of parliament, ſince you fat? 1 look at my- 


ſelf as Aritly obliged by my oath, ſince your te- 
cognizing the government, in the authority of 
which you were called hither, and ſat, to give you 
all: pollible lecurity, and to keep you _ any 
unparliamentary interruption. 

** Think you I could not ſay more upon. this 
ſubject, if 1 liſted to expatiate thereupon? But be- 
cauſe my adios plead for me, 1 rg Up no more 
of this, TT rr 

„Jay, 1 have been caring for ZW your quiet 
| bring, caring for your privileges (as I ſaid before 
that 4hey wight not be interrupted; have been 

ſeeking 
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ſecking. of God, from the great God, a' bleſſing up- 
on Nou, and a bleſſing upon theſe nations; 1 have 
been conſulting, if poſſibly I might in any thing 

promote, in my place, tho rcal good of this partia= 


ment, of the IT of which I wave ſaid i 


1 * : 
Aude did chink it to be my buſivefs rather 
10 ſee the utmolt iſſue, and what God would pro⸗ 
4 by you, than un ſtaſonably to intermeddie 
with vou. But, as 1 ſaid before; I have been caring 
ſor y au, and forthe peace and quiet of the nati⸗- 
ons, indeed I have, and that 1 flrall a little Pre- 
ſenil/ mani ſeſt unto you. | 

+ And it leadeth me to let vou know ſomewhat 
that I fear, I fear will be thro” ſome interpretation, 
Hale too juſtly put upon you, Whilſt you have 
been employed as you have been (and in afl chat 
time expreſſed in the government, in that govern- 
ment, I ſay, in that government) brought forth 

nothing chat you yourſelves can be taken notice of 

without infringement of your privileges. 
„ will tell you lomewhar, that (i it be nor 
news to vou] 1 wilh you had taken very ſerious 
conſideration of; if it be news, I wiſh 1 had ac- 
quainted you with it looner; and yet if any man 
will alk me why I did it not, the neaſon is given 
alrgady, becauſe I did wake it my bulinels to give 
no interruption. 

+ There be ſome trees hah will not grow under 
the ſhadow of other trees; thete be ſome that 
chuſe (a man may ſay ſo by * way of allufion)'to 
thrive under the ſhadow of other trees; I will tell 
you what hath thriven, Iwill not ſay what you 
laye cheriſhed under your ſhadow, that were too 
hard. Inſtead, of the peace and ſettlement, in- 
lead of inercy and truth being brought together, 
nghieoulnels and peace kiſſing each other, by te- 
conciling the houeſt people of tlieſe nations, atel 
Wing the woſul diſtempers that are among lt 5 
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eh "op been glorious things, we * of 
. Chriſtians to have propoſed)” werds and . netiles, 
briats arid thorns have thriven under your ſhadow. 
| Difſettlement and diviſions, ; diſcontentmem and 
diflatisfaQtion, | together with real dangers” to the 
whole, has been more multiplied within theſe” five 
months of your fitting, than in ſome years before. 

Foundations have been alſo laid for the fu- 
ture renewing the troubles of theſe nations, by all 
the enemies of it abroad and at home; let not thele 
words ſeem. too ſharp, for they ate true, as any 
mathematical demonſtrations are or can be; J ſay, 
the enemies of the peace of theſe nations abroad 
and at home, the diſcontented- humours thtough- 
out theſe nations, which I think no man will 
grudge to call by that name, or to make'to allude 
to briars and thorns, they have nouriſhed them- 
ſelves under your ſhadow. | \ 

And that I may be clearly underſtood, 

have taken the opportunities from your ſitting, be? 
the hopes they had, which with ealy conjeCture 
they. might take up, and conchide, that there 
would be no ſettlement, and therefore they have 
framed their deſigns, preparing for the execution 
of them accordingly. 

« Now whether (which appertains not to me to 
judge of on their behalf] tliey had any occaſion 
miniſtered for this, and from whence they had it, 
I liſt not to make any ſcrutiny. or ſearch; but J 
will ſay this, I think they had them not from: me, 
I am ſure they had not; from whence they had it, 
is not my buſineſs now to diſcourſe, but thar they 
had, is obvious to every man's ſenſe. 

„What preparations they have malig orbit 

Reuge fit to take their 

portunity ſrom, that I know (not as men know 
— by conjecture, but) by certain demanſtrable 
knowledge, that they have been (for ſome time 
"oy: NO chemſelves wick arms, nothing 
| | doubting 
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doubting but that they ſhould have a day for it, 
and; verify believing that whatſoever their ſormet 
Mfagpbintments were, they flivulg have more done 
for them, by and from our own diviſions; than 
they Here able to do for themſelves. Ido not, and 
1 defrre to be underſtood fo, that in all I have to 
ſay en this ſubject, you will take it that I have no 
zeſervtion. in my mind to mingle things of gueſs 
dd ſuſpicion. with things of fact, but the things I 
am tell ing are fad, things of evident demonſtrauon, 
2 * Theſe weeds, briars and thorns, they have 

been preparing, and have brought their defigns 
c ſome maturuy, by the advantages given to them, 
as aforeſaid, from your fitting and proceedings; 
dut by the waking eye that watched over that 
cauſe that God will bleſs, they have been and yet 
are diſappointed. And having mentioned "that 
cauſe, I lay, that lighted cauſe, let me ſpeak a few 
words in behalf thereof (tho it may ſeem tob long 
u &greſion:) Whoſoever deſpfſeth it, and will ſay 


is Non - cauſa! pro cauſa, che all- ſearching eye 


before mentioned will find out that man, and wil 
Baze him, as one that regardeth not the works of 
, nor the operations of his hands, for which 
God hath 'threatned that he will caſt men down, 
and not build them up; that becauſe he can 
tiſpote and tell us, He knew not where the cauſe 
begun, or where it is, but modelleth it, according 
to his own intellect, and ſubmits not to the appear- 
ances of God in the world; therefore be lifts up his 
heel againſt God, and mocketh ät all his provi 
dences, laughing at the obſervations made up not 
without reaſon and the ſcriptures, but by ,the 
an teaching ſpixit, which gives life to 
the other, calling ſuch obſervations enthuſiams. 
Such*men, I ſay, no wonder if they ſtumble and 
fall backward, and be broken, and ſnared, and 
taken, by the things of which they are ſo malici- 
ouſly and willfully ignorant. The ſeriptures 1 7 
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The * hath a voice, and he will make himſellf 


known, and he will make himſelf known by.the 
judgments which he executeth; and do we not 


think he will, and does by the providences of mer- 


cy and kindneſs which he hath for his people, and 


' for their jull liberties, '* whom he loves as the ap- 


ple of his eye? Doth he not by them manifeſt 
himſelf? And is he not thereby allo ſeen, giving 
kingdoms for them, giving men ſor them, and 


people for their lives? as it is in the 43d of Ifaiah, 
Is not this as fair a lecture, and as clear ſpeaking, 
as any thing our dark reaſon, left to the letter of 


the ſcriptures, can collect from them. By this 
voice has God ſpoken very loud on the. behalf of 
his people, by judging their enemies in the late 


war, and reſtoring them a liberty to worſhip with 
the freedom of their conſciences, and freedom in 


their eſtates and perſons, when they do ſo, And 
thus we have found the cauſe of God by the works 
of God, which are the teſtimony of God, upon 
which rock whoſocver ſplits, ſhall ſufler ſhip- 
wreck. 

But it is our ur glory, and it is mine, if: 1 have 
any in the world, concerning the intereſt of thoſe 
that have an intereſt in a better world: It is my 


glory, that I know a cauſe, which yet we have not 


loſt, , but do hope we ſhall take a little pleaſure ra- 
ther to loſe our lives than loſe, But you will ex- 
cuſe this long digreſſion. 

] ſay unto you, whilſt you have been i in the 


| midi of theſe tranſadtions, that party, that cava- 


Lier party (I could wiſh ſome of them had thruſt 
io here to have heard what I ſay) the cavalier par- 
ty have been deſigning and preparing to put this 
nation in blood again with a witneſs; but becauſe 
Jam conkdent';there are none of that ſort here. 


_ therefore. I ſhall ſay the leſs to that; only this I 


muſt tell, you, they bave been making great prepa- 
iqtions of arms, and I do Believe, will be made 
evident 
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evident to you, that they have raked out many 


; thouſands of arms, even all that this city could al- 
ford, for divers months laſt pa ſt. 

But it will be ſaid; May we vot arm ourſelves 

for the defence of our houſes? Will any body find 


faule for that? No, for that, the reaſon of their 
doing ſo hath been as explicit, and under as clear 
proof, as the ſact of doing fo, ſor which, I hope, 

y the juſtice of the land, ſome will, in the face of 


the nation, anſwer it with their lives, and then 


the buſineſs will be pretty well out of doubt. 
Hanks of money have been ſtaming for theſe, 
and other ſuch like uſes; letters have been iſſued, 


with privy'ſcals, to as great perſons as moſt are in 


the nation, for the adyance of monies, which have 
been diſcovered to us by the perſous themſelves ; 
commiſtons for regiments of horſe. and foot, and 
command of caſtles, have been likewiſe given from 


Charles Stuart, ſince your ſitting; and what the 


general inſolences of that party have been, the 
honeſt people have been ſenſible of, and can very 
well teſtify. þ | 


ſey or pleuriſy, where the humour fixeth in, one 
part, give it ſcope, it will gather to that place, to 
the hazarding of the whole; and it is natural to do 


ſo, till it deſtroy nature, in that perſon. on whom- 
ſoever this befals. 


« $6 likewiſe will thoſe diſcaſes take accidental 


' cauſes of aggravation of their diſtemper; and this 


was that which I did aſſert, that they have taken 
accidental cauſes, for the growing and encreaſing 
of thoſe diſtempers, as much as would have been 
in the natural body, if timely remedy were not 


applied. And indeed things were come to that 


paſs (in reſpect of which I ſhall give you a particu- 
lar acc, unt) that no mortal phyſician, if the great 


. had not ſtept in, could have cured the 


emper. 
22 Ws « Shall 


It bath not been only thus; but as in à quin- 
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thus I have laid t 
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« Shall I lay this upon your account, or my 
95 I am ſure I can lay it upon God's account, 
that if he had not flept in, the diſeale had been 


mortal and deſtructive; and what is all this? Tru- 


ly 1 muſt needs ſay,” a company of men, ſtill like 


briars and thorns, and worſe, if worſe can be, of 


another ſort than thoſe before mentioned to you, 


have been, and yet are, endeavouring to put us 
into blood, and into confuſion, more' deſperate 
and dangerous conſufion than England ever yet 


ſaw. 


them, they thought it more noble duty to die by 
the hand of a man, than of a ftripling ; which 
ſhews, there is ſome contentment in the hand by 
Which a man falls; ſo it is ſome ſatisfaction, if a 
common-wealth muſt periſh, that it periſh by men, 
and not. by the hands of perſons differing little 
from beaſts; that if it muſt needs ſuffer, it ſhould 
rather ſuffer from rich men, than from poor men, 
who, as Solomon ſays, when they oppreſs, they 
leaye nothing behind them, but are * Heeppiog 
rain, 
„% Now, ſuch as theſe alſo are grown up wade 
your ſhadow. But it will be aſked, what have 
done? I hope, tho' they pretend the common- 
wealih's intereſt, they have had no-encouragement 
from you, but that as' before, rather taken it, than 
that ou have adminiſtered any cauſe unto them 
for ſo doing, fram delays, from hopes that this 


5 parliament would not ſettle, from pamphlets) men- 


tioning ſtrange votes and reſolves of yours,'which 
1. hope did abuſe you. That you ſee, whatever 
the grounds were, theſe have "7g the effects. And 

heſs things before ybu, ang others 


will be caſily able to Jadge bow far you gre-con- 
cerned, . 


And 


& x And I muſt ſay, as when: Gideon males: 
his ſon to. fall upon Zeba and Zalmunna, and ſlay 
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4+ And what have theſe men done? They have 
alſo laboured to pervert where they could, and 
as they could. the honeſt- meaning people of thy 


nation; they have laboured to engage ſome in he 


army; and I doubt, that not only they, but ſome 
others alſo, very well known to you, have Helped 
in this work of debauching and dividing the ar- 
my; they. have, they have; I would be loth to fay, 
who, where, and how, much more loth to ſay; 
ey were any of your own number, but T can ſay, 
endeavours have been uſed to put the army into! 
a diſtemper, and to feed that which is the worſt 
humour. in the army, which tho' it was not a 
maſtering humour, yet theſe took their advantage 
from a delay of the. ſettlement, and the practices 
before mentioned. and ſtopping to pay off the ar- 


my, to run us into free quarter, and to bring ur 


into the inconveniences moſt to be feared and 
„ What if I am able to make it appear in fact, 
that ſome amongſt you have run into the city'of 
London to perſuade to petitions and addreſſes to 

you for reverſing your own votes that you have 

paſſed ? Whether theſe practices were in favour of 
your. liberties, or tended to beget hopes of peace 


aud ſetilement from you; and whether debauch- 


ing the army in England, as is before expreſſed, 


and ſtarving it, and putting it upon free quarter, 


and oc caſion ing and neceſſitating the greateſt part 


' thereof in Scotland to march into England, leaving 


the temainder thereof to have their throats cut 
there, and kindling: by the reſt a fire in our own 
boſogns, were for the advantage of affairs hete, let 


4the world judge. i 


e This 1 tell you alſo, that the correſpondency 


held with the intereſt of cavaliers, by that patty 


of men called levellers, aud who call themſelves 
commonwealth's-men; whoſe declarations were 


framed to that purpoſe, and ready to be publiſhed * 
4 | at 
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at the 2 their common riſing, whercof we zre 
poſſeſſed; and for which we have che conſeſſion of 


themſelves no in cuſtody; who confeſs alſo they 


built their hopes upon the aſſurance they had of 
the parliament's not agreeing to a ſettlement; whe- 


ther theſe humouts have not nouriſhed themſelves 


under your boughs, is the ſubject of my preſent 
dilcourie, 12 4 think 1 ö amiſs if I affirm it 
to be ON Deel gs 
And I nad a it it again, t that this his hath 
been their advantage, thus to raiſe diſturbance, 
Rath been by the loſs of thoſe golden opportuni- 
ties that God had put into your hands for ſettle- 
ment. Judge you whether. cheſe things were thus 
or no; when you firſt ſat down I am ſure 4hings 


were not thus; there was very great peace and ſe- 


dateneſs throughout thele nations, and great ex- 
ions of a ſettlement, which I-remembered: to 


78 you at the beginning of my ſpeech. and hoped'that 
| _= — en * pn We * 


K-74 
There was a goverimemne in ihe poſſeſſion 
of the people, I ſay a government in the poſſeſſion 
of the people, for many months, it hath no been 
exerciſed near fiſieen months; and if it were need- 
full that I ſhould tell you bow it came into iheir 


poſſeſſion, and how willingly they received it; 


bow all law and juſtice were. diſtributed from it, 
in every reſpect, as to life, liberty and eſtate ;/ how 
it was owned by God, as being the diſpenſation of 
his providence. after twelve years war, and ſealed 


and witneſſed unto by the people; I ſhould but 


repeat what I ſaid in my laſt ſpeech made ou 
in this place, and 3 I ſorbear. pad 


When you were entered upon this govem- 


ment, raveling into it (you know I took no notice 


what you were doing) if you had gone upon that 


ſoot of account. to have made ſuch good and 
2 * proviſions for the good of the —_ 
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of theſe nations, for the ſettling of ſuch matters in 


things. of religion as would have upheld and given 
countenance to a godly miniſtry, and yet would 


| have given a juſt liberty to godly men of different: 
judgments, men of the ſame faith with them that 


you call the orthodox miniſtry in England, as it 


is well known the Independants are, and many un- 


der che form of Baptiſm, who are ſound in tho 
Faith, only may perhaps be different in judgment 
in ſome leſſer matters, yet as true Chriſtians; bot 


booking at ſalvation only by faith in the blood of 


Chriſt, men ptoſeſſing the fear of God, having re- 
courle to the name of God, as to a ſtrong tower 
I-fay, you might have opportunity to have ſetued 


peace and quietnefs amongſt all proſeſſing godli- 


neſs, and might have been inftramental; if not to 
have healed the breaches, yet to have kept the 
godly of all judgments from running one upon 
another, and by keeping them from being over- 
run by a common enemy, rendered them and theſe 


nations, both ſecure, happy, and well ſatisfied. 


Are theſe things done? Or any thing towards 
chem Is there not yet upon the ſpirits of men a 
firange itch? Nothing will ſatisfy them, unleſs 
they can put their fingers upon their brethreg's con- 


ſeiences, to pinch them there. To do this, was 


no part of the conteſt we had with the com mon 
adverlary; for Religion was not the thing at the 
ſirſt conteſted for; but God brought it to that flac 
at laſt. and gave it in to us by way of Redundan- 
cy, and at laſt it proved to be that which was moſt 
dear to us; and wherein conſiſted this, more than 
in obtaining that liberty from the tyranny of the 
Biſhops, to all ſpecies of Proteſtants, to worſhip 
God acording to their own light and conſcience? 
For want of which, many of our brethren ſorſook 
their native Countries, to ſeek their bread from 
ſtrangers, and to live in howling Wilderneſſes; 
aid for which alſo, many that remained here, 

| were 
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were impriſoned, and ocherwiſe abuſed, and ma 

the ſcorn of the nation. " (dds +, ry 43 142 2 
Thoſe that were ſound in the Faith, how pro- 


per was it for them to labour ſor libewy, for a juſt 


liberty, that men ſhould not be trampled upon-for 
their conſciences ? Had not they la boured but 


lately under the weight of perfecutions, and was it 
fit for them to fit heavy upon others? Is it inge- 


nuous to aſk liberty. and not to give it? What 
greater hyprocriſy, than for thoſe who were op- 
preſſed by the Biſhops, to become the greateſt op- 


preſſors themſelves, ſo ſoon as their yoke was re- 


moved I could wiſh that they, who call for liber- 
ty now allo, had not too much of that ſpirit it the 
power were in their hands. 8 
„As for profane perſons, bla ſphemers, ſuch as 
preach ſedition, the contentious railers, evil ſpeak- 
ers; who ſeek by evil words to corrupt gopd man- 
ners, perſons of looſe. converſations ; puniſhment 
front the civil magiſtrate ought to be meet with 
them; 'becauſe, if theſe pretend conſcience, yet 
- walking diſorderly, and not according, but con- 


-txary to the goſpel, and even to natural light, theß 


are judged of all. and cheir ſins being open, makes 
them ſubjeRs of the magiſtrate's ſword, * who 
ought not to bear it in vain.” 


The diſcipline of the army was ſuch, that A. 


man would not be. ſuffered to remain there, of 
whom we could take notice he was guilty of ſuch 
Practices as theſe: And therefore how happy would 
England. ha ve been, and you, and I, if the Lord 
had led you on to have ſettled upon ſuch good 
actounts as theſe are, and to have diſcountenan- 
ced ſuch practices as the other, and left men in 
diſputable ihings free to their on conſciences, 
Which was well provided for by the government, 
and liberty left to provide againf what was appa- 
. 1s 0; Ae A 

1 Judge 
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. Jud, e you, whether the conteſling jor hogs | 
t were provided»for by , this, goverbment hath - 
proficabte ex pence of. time for the good of 
52 ons? By, means wheregf, you. may. ſer 
W wholly. lapſed zour time, and done 5 
1 0 Ne lay this to you, in behalf. of ads tomy; 
peel, "hat had luch 5 an expedient as this go- 
vera enk been propoſed to them, and that abe? 
could Have feen the caule of God thus . 


ſor, ahd had by debates, been enlightened in he. 

| grounds by which the difficulties might have been 3 4 
cleared. aud the reaſon of the whole inforced, the 

: circumſtances of time and perſons, wich the tem- | 


pet and difpolitipn of the people, and affaiss both 
abroad and at home, when it was. undertaken, well 
© welg Red (as well as they were thought to love theĩt 
i ha Won in my conſcience that they would 
proceedeq; in another manner than yen have 

done, and not have expoled things to thoſe diffi- 
cultſes and bizards they now ate at, not given oc- 
callon to leave the people ſo, diſleuled as they now * 
are, Who, I. dare ſay, in the ſobereſt, and moſt > 
jullietous © part of them, did. expect, not a queſti - | 
oning, but a doin things in purſuance of che go- 
i e, Mr [ be not miſinſormed. very ma- 
ny of you tame up. with this ſatisſadion, ha ving 
had time 9 75 to weigh, and conſider the ſame- 

* Aud when I lay, ſuch an cxpedignt as this 
8 ment, 1 wherein 1 dare aſſert chere is a jut 
f ſibert to; the people of God; and che juſt = IN 
nel 'of 1 KA fy, in theſe nations provided ferm 
Lean, put the iſſue thereof upon the cleareſt reaſon, 
haltoever APY, £0 abaut, to ſuggeſt 0 the. _ | 


trar) 
41 But this not eine the time aud — of ſack | 


an averment, for ſatisfaction ſake herein, enough 
is faid in a book, entituled, * A true ſtate of the 
* of the commonwealth, Kc. publiſhed in Ja- 
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ing grounds of a quarrel had rather been 


a * 


xa Te SE, 1140 
nuary 1653. (And for myſelf, I A not to keep 


it an hour longer than I may preſerve England in 
ats juſt rights, and mdf pro e | 
in ſuch à juſt liberty of their conſciences, as I have 
alteady mentioned] And therefore if this. parlia- 
ment have judged things to be ths 1 an as I 
have ſtated them, it had been huge friendlinels 
between perſons that had ſuch 1 255 cation, 
Aud in fo great concernments to the vu ck, for 
them to have convinced me in hab p ints. therein 
my etror lay, of which T never yet 5 „ word 
from yu, But if inſtead thereof, your time has 
bern ſpent in ſetting up ſomewhat elſe upon ano- 
ther bottom than this flands, that Jogks aß if a lay- 
deligned, 
thafl to give the people ſettlement; af it be thus, it 
is well your labouis Have not artiyed io any maty- 
Fr 
This government called you hither, che con- 
ſlitution whereof being ſo limited, a; ngle- perſon 
and'a” parliament, and this was thought moſt 


_ © @grecable to the general ſenſe of the nation, baving 


had experience enough'by trial of other concluſi- 
ons, judging this ,moſt likely to avoid the extremes 
of Monarchy on the one hand, and Democracy on 
the other, and yet not to found demi ium in gratis. 
And if fo, then certainly, to make it more than a 
notion, it was requiſite that it ſhould he as it is in 
the government, which puts it qn a ttue and equal 
balance. It has been already ſubmitted to the ju- 
dicibus honeſt people of this nation, Whether the 
balante be not equal, and what their judgment is, 
is villble by ſubmiſſcbh to it, by ading upon it, by 
reſtraining their truſtees from. meddling: with it; 
and it neither aſks nor needs any better xatification. 
But when truſtees in parliament ſhall, by experience 
And *any evil iu any parts of the government, re- 
ferred by the government itſelf to the conſideration 
of the Froteclor and Parliament (of which time it- 


ſelf 


the people of God 
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. Tonabty ira Fed, that a a perſon or perſons coming 


1 * [an and danding uader fach obligations, 
add, een and fo necellirared by. oath. t go 
— — SN ople's g 8 good, and to make their love. 
the beſt 0 and, his, beſt 


| Lon Aim! bow can it, I ſay, be. unagined ' 
Fat the preſent or ſucccedidg ProteQors Will ge- ww 


fuſe to 2 be to alter” an ſuch. thin 4 the 

1 the may be fond to be —_— oor | 
le pebple, or to recede from any thing w. ich he 
thightbe convinced cafts the balance too much o 
the'fingle perſon?” And although for the 9 4 
tue Keeping up. and baving in his power, the mi- 
Neis, ſeems the moſt bard, yet 3 Gr „be 
yielded up at fuch a time 2s this, » when, there. is as 
much nee to keep this cauſe by it (which is wolt 
evideutly at this time impugned by all Pg enemies, 
er de) as there Was"to get it, what wou] d become 
oF alt? Or ifs it ſhould not be equall .placed in, 
Him and the parliament,” but yielded up at 179 


tile, itttermines his power, either. for de 
ro 


ock he "Gughe, or hindering, parliaments 
petpetuntilil, "themſelves, or from jm _ 
religibns they pleaſe op the conlc; ciences 0 men. or r 
* Feen they pleaſe upon the nation, 
ths ſubjecting us to diſſettlement in eve Par. 

lathdive wi to the deſperate conlequences, there: 
and if the Nation ſhall happen to fall iato a nth 
peate, How eafily and certainly will their charge 
be taker? off. and their forces 15 99. W. and 


| yo et * 5 Moch © NY if yy 1200 be: a 


dilproportion or difequality 7s io the. ower, it is 
om the othet hand? and 1 $i iis be ſo, ? er = 
you Rad cauſe to quarrel? What demon Bion 
have you eld forth t ſettle.me to your, apinigy.? 
World Ore made me o happy as to lei me 
* +, Ss have 


__ 


| ſpeak; if this one thing hag been inſerted, that 


\ N 
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have known. your grounds. I. have made a free 
and ingenuous confeſſion of my faith io you., and 
could have wiſhed it had been in your: hearts to 
have agreed that fome friendly and cordial debates 
might have been towards mutual convicdtion; was 
there none amongſt you to move ſuch a thing? 
No fitneſs to liſten to it?. No deſire ol a right un- 
derſtanding? If it be not folly in me to Tien to 
town-talk, ſuch things have been propoſed, and re- 
jected with ſtiffneſs and ſeverity, once and again; 
was it not likely to have been more advantageous 
to the good of this nation? I will ſay this to you" 

for myfelf, and to that L baye my conſcience as a 
thouſand witneſſes, and I have my comfort and 
contentment in it, and I have the witneſs of divers 
here, that I think truly fcorn to own, me in a lie, 
that I would not have been averſe to any alterati- 
on, of the good of which I might have been con- 
viticed, although I could not have agreed to the 
taking it off the foundation on hich it ſtands, 
viz. The acceptation and conſent of the people. 

I Will not preſage what you have been about, 
or doing in all this time, nor do I love to make 

conjectures; but I muſt tell you this, that as I un- 
dertook- this government in the ſimplicity of my 
heart, and as before God, and to do the part of an 
honeſt man, and to be true to the intereſt/ which! 
in my conſcience is dear to many bleu (though it 
is not always undet ſtood What God in his wiſdom 

may hide from us, as to peace and ſettlement) fo 1 
can fay that no particular jntereſt, cither of my 
ſelf, 8 honour, or * are, or have been 
prevalent witk me to this undéertaking. 

« For if you had upon the old government of- 
fered to me this one thing; I ſpeak, as thus advi- 
ſed, and before God, as having been to this day of 
this opinion, aud this hath been my conſtant 
judgment, well known to many that bear me 
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ene ching: that this govern ment Ind uld Have beth” 


and placed in my fumiſy hereditary, J would hade 
wejested it! and I could have döne flo other, act 
dording to my preſent couſt ience and light 1 wilf 
tell vou my reaſon, though I cannot tell what G 

with do with eme, nor you, nor the nation, fo 

throwing away precibus opportunities committed 
to us, * 23. $6 53 vo \ 2. 1 : N. Fog KU 

en This hath been my principle, ad F Hked 
when this government came firſi to Be propofed 
to unt. that it put us off chat Heredtaty way, well 


locking, that as God had declared what govern- 


ment he had delivered to the Jews, and plactd it 
upon ſuch petſons as had been inſttumeutal for the 
condu® and deliverauce of his pedple; and conli- 
ring that promiſe in Iſalah, that God would 
«give rulers as at the firſt, and judges av At the b 


giuning; I did not know, büt that Göd "might 


begin, and though at preſent with à moſt unwor- 
a/ perſon, yet as 10 the future, it might be After 
this manner and Ethought this tight uſher it in. 
Lai ſpeak ing as bobmy j udgthent a gatuft maki 
itthereditary| to have men choſtn for their 10e t 
God, and <0 truikł and juſtice, amd not ro Habe z 
hereditary; for us it is i Ecclefaſtes, Who Know, 
ah whether he may beget a foot of wife,” hon 915 
not? Whatever they be muſt come in upon thaẽt 
account, becauſe the gobernmerttis made 4 pay, 
Andi this I de perhaps declare with too mute 
earneſtneſs, as being my ow concerninent,” aye 
know vor what place it may have in yout hearts 
and of the good people in the nation; Gut Hates 
ir be, I have comfott in this my truth and plain, 
; ATE MOOR STI 2 


inet 17775 018 
4 1 hive thus told you my thoughts, fifth 
truly I have declared to you in the fear of God, as 
knowing he. will not be mocked; and in the 
ſuength of. God, as knowing and. refbicing that * 


I.. is 


_—_ i en * 


i ſpeaking. eee 
DT frams things without the compaſs of in- 
tegxity and. honeſty, chat tay-owi conſcience gives 

not the lie 10 hat; L — aud then in What I 
71 can rejoice. ai Det 4464-4}, bad. 341 5-4 
- 3, Now,$9,fpeak. a word or awgioto.ryon, of that 
I muſt. proſe la in / the na we of ther awe Lord and 
wiſh. that there had been no cauſe that I ſhould 
baye thus ſpoken 19;you,! and chough I have t0ld 
You, that Lcame with joy che firſt timo, with ſome 


regret [the exon, abel gon I ſpeak-with-moſt/ re- 


Se end wid eee ei foe 


„ look upon vou, as having among you 


many perfons, that Lou lay :down' my liſe in- 
dividually for; I could. through che grace al God. 


Jebire to, lay down my life for o: S0 far am I 


_ from. having, an unkind or 1 to- 
wards, you in your particular capachies. 
„ T have, indeed, às a Work — 
on we, conſulted; what mighi be my duty ind fach 
. day as this, caſtiug up all confiderations: I muſt 
con ls, 25 I told you, that-J-did think octafon- 
ally. this, nation bath ſuffered exttemely in the re- 
eds mentioned, as alſo in the diſappointments 
their. expectations of that j uſtice ahat as due to 


you brought ſorth / 
1 did not. nor cannot e i is, 
would de loth to call. i it a fate, that were too pa- 
Saniſh a word) but chere is F it, that 
we have not our expectations. 
did think allo for myſelf, chat; J am ute to 
meet. with difficulties, and that this nation will 
not (as it is fit it; hquld; noi be deluded with pre- 
texts of neceſſity in that gteat buſmeſs of raiſing 
money; aud were it not that I can make ſome di- 
lemma's upon which to zefolve ſome things of my 
conſcience, judgment, and actions. I ſhould: fink 
t he T. proſpect * encounters; * of 
em 


us  ; 


them by your ning thus 3 en have 1 


a . * 1 * * # & - : 
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ME general, ſome are more ſpecial. ;fuppoſivg 
on: 


this cauſe. or- this buſineſs muſt be carried 


Either ĩt is ol God, or of man; if it be of man, 1 


had not had a hope fixed in me; that this ca 
and this. buſmeſs is of God, I would many yeary 
ago have run from it. If it be of God, he will beat 
it up If it be of man, it will tumble, #8" every 
thing chat bath: been of man, fince the world be- 
gan, hath done. And what are all our hiftories 
and ocher + traditions of actions in former times; 
but God manifeſting himſelf that he hath fflaken 
and. tumbled down, and trampled upon, e 
thing that he hach not planted? = as this ey. 
_ all-wiſe God deal with it. 5 

Af this be of human Arufure the” inven- 
—— and it be un old plotting and contrivance to 


bring things to this iſſue, and they are not the 


births of providence, then they will tumble. But 
if che Lord take pleaſute in England, and if ne 
will do us good, he is able to bear us up; let the 
difitulyes be Whatſoever they will, we ſhall in 
bis ſtreugth be able to encounter with them. And 
1; bleſs: God I have been inured to difficulties, and 
never ſound God failing when I truſted in Him; 
L,can laugh and fing in my heart hen I fpeak of 
| theſe things to you, or elſewhere.” Aud though 
ſome may think it is an hard thing without parli- 
-amentary authority to raiſe money upon tHis nati-' 
on; yet I have another argument to the good peo- 
ple of this nation, if they would be ſafe, Aga have 
10 better principle; whether they preſer the hav- 
ing of their will, tho' it be their deſtructiqn, ra- 
ther than comply with things of neceſſity; tha 
will excuſe me; but I ſhould "wrong my A 
country to ſuppoſe this. 

For I look at the people of theſe nationb, as 
the bleſſing of. the Lord, and they are a people 
dae * Cod. They have been ſo, and they 


will 


would 1 had-never:touched it with à finger; . N 
= 


N | 


= 


1 + "he 4 1 9 
be.fa by xcaſou of hat immottal- Cd. which 
155 been, and is among them. dhete regenerated 
ones. in ehe Jagd; of ſeveral judgments who-are an 
flock. of Ghult, and lawbs-ot @hbith tho“ 

under. many umuly pailions; and trou es 
of ſpirus, whereby they give dilquiet 0. chetmſelyes 

G of =; yet they are not; ſo to Goc as te us; 

h a God of other paticace; and he ill o the 
Kater truth in the hearts, of pea ple and the peo- 

e being the bleſſing of God, they will not be 196 


WE ** they ill preter den daſety to chair paths | 


their seal lecurity w forms, when goee ſſity 

ht or, ſupplies; had they mot been well acquamas 

85 v1 ich this principle, they. aye ſecn _ 
7 0 golpel-liberty. . or nab Was 9g, 41 

But if any man ſhall object. It: 2 an a0 

| Ying to. talk of neceſſitics, when men create nece- 

_ Fflvies ;, would not the Lord Protectot make hinfelf 

great, and his Family great? doth nat he make 

thele neceſſities? and then be il come * 

people with. this, argument of neceſſity. 


— This were tomething hard — hes L ve 


not yet. known what it is to make neceſſities. -what- 
ſoever, the judgwments or thoughts: of men are. 
And 1. lay - this, not only to ihis aſſembly; but to 
the world, that that man liveth not. that can come 
to me. and charge me that I have tn the ſe great re- 
volutions made neceſſities: I challenge even- all 
that ſear God; and as, God hath ſaid, My glory I 
will not. give unto another; let men take heed, 
and be twice adviſed, how they call his revoluti- 


ons, the things of God. and his working of things: 


ſrom one period to another, how, Lay, they call 


them neceſſities ol men's creation; for by o doing. 
they do vilily and leſſen the works of God, and 
rob him of his glory, which he bach ſaid; he will 


not give unto auother, nor ſuffer tobe taken from 


him. We know what God did to Herod when he 
Vas applauded, and did not acknowledge God; 


and 


rag 
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Sed God knoweth' what he will do with men, 
when they, hill call his reyolutions human de- 


nige and 6 detract from bis gloty, when the, 


have noi bee forecaſt, but ſudden providences in 
things; whereby carnal and wordly men ate enrag-" © 
ed, aud under, and at which many. (L fear, ſome” 
good) have murmured and repined, becauſe diqp- 
pointed of their miſtaken fancies; but ſtill they 
have been the wile diſpoſings of the Almighty, 
h inſtruments have had their pa ſſious aud 
frailties ; and I think it is an honour to God to 
acknowledge the neceſſities to have been of God's 
impoſing, when truly they have been ſo, as inde 
they have, when we take our fin in our actings t 
ourſelves; and much; more ſaſe, chan to judge 
things ſo contingent, as if there were not'a God 
that ruled upon earth. 
e We know the hand; bath poured this wilted 
from veſſol 0 veſſel. till he poured it into your lap, 
ken you came firſt together : I am conſident, that 
it came ſo into your hands, was not judged by you 
to be from counter ſeited or feigned neceſſity, but 
by divine providence and diſpenſation. Aud this 
ſpeak wih more earneſineſs, becauſe I ſpeak for 
God, and not ſor men; I would have any man to 
come and tell of the tranſactions that have been, 
aud of- thoſe periods of time. wherein God hath 
made theſe revolutions,” and find ne they can 
* a ſeigned neceſſity. N 
I could recite recite enen if either my 
frength would ſerve me to ſpeak, or yours io 
hear; if that you would * the great hand of- 
Bod in + his great diſpenſations, you would find 
that there is, fearce a man that fell off at any period 
of time when God had any work to do, that can 
give God or his work. ac this day. a good word. 
{4 It-was, ſay ſome, the cunning of tbe; Lord 

a (I take it to myſelf) it was the craft of 
ſuch a men and his * that hach N it 
Nin | . b 
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about. Aba as they: fay i in other ace chere 
are five of fix cunning men in England that have 
Kill, chey do all cheſe things: Oh what blaſphe- 
my in this! becuſe men that ate without God in 
the world, and walk not with him, andknow not 
what it is to pray. or believe, aud to receive returns 
from God, and to be ſpoken unto by the ſpirit of 


God, h fpeaks without a written word fometimes, 


a according to it: God hath ſpoken hereto- 
Fore in divers manners/ let him lperk as he plca- 
ſeih. Hach be not given us liberty? Nav, is it 
not our duty to goto the law and to'the teſlimo- 
nies, and there we ſhall find that chere have been 
impreſſions in extraordinary caſes, as Well without 


the written word as with it; and therefore there is 


no difierence in the thing thus aſſerted ſrom truths 
generally received, except we will exclude the 
Spirit, without whoſe: concurrence all other teach- 


ings are ineffectual. He doth ſpeak to the hearts 


and conſciences of men, and leadeth them to his 
law and teſtimonies, and there he ſpeaks to them, 


and ſo gives them double teachings, according to 


that of job, God ſpeaketh once, yea twice; and 
that of David, + God hath ſpoken once, yea twice 
have I heard this.“ Thoſe men that live upon their 
Mumpfimus and Sumpſimus, their Maſſes and Ser- 
vice: books, their dead and carnal worſhip, no mar- 
vel if they; be ſtrangers to God, and the works of 
God, and to ſpiritual diſpenfations;* And becauſe 
they fay and believe thus, muſt we do ſo too? We 
ia his Jand have been otherwiſe inſtructed, even 
| "by: che word, and works, and Spirit of God. 
Jo ſay that men bring forth theſe things, 
when God daily them; judge you if God will bear 
this. +I wiſh'that every ſober heart, tho' he” hath 
| had temptations upon him of deſerting this cauſe 
of od, yet may take heed how he provokes, and 
falle into the hands of che living God,“ by fuch 
8 as. theſe, according 9 to the 10th of the 
L Hebrews, 
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„ OY ER CROMWELL.. 
Hebrews, If we {in wilſully after that, we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remains. 
no more ſacrifice for ſm. (it was ſpoken to the 
Jews; that ha- ing profeſſed Chriſt apoſtatized from. 
Sing what theuf nothing but a fearful N 
into che hands of he living God. 

a, They that ſhall attribute to chis or ther; 13 | 
ſon the contrivances, and, production of thoſe migh- 


hing God hath, wrought in the midſt of mY 


and that they have not been the revolutions 


hs ist himſell. vpon.whole ſhoulders the govern- - 


ment is laid. they ſpeak agaiuſt God, aud they 


die with bnt- u Mediator; that is, if we deny che 
Spirit of geſus Chriſt che glory of all his: works in 
| theworld;, by Which he rules kingdoms, and doth 
adminifter;  aid-45 the rod, of his firength, we-pro- 


vokethe/ Mediator; and be may ſay, III leave you 
o Gd, L not intercede lor you. let him tear 
you to pieces; III leave hee to fall into God's 


bands, thou denieſt me my lovereignty aud per ; 


committed to me; IIl not intercede not mediate 
for: thee, thou falleſt into the hands of ihe living 
Gol. I berefore whatſoever you may judge men 
for. and; ſoy, this man is cunning, and politic. 
and ſubtill take heed, again I ſay,, how you judge 
of chis reuoluttons, as the en of men's inven- 
ins. 

„ may be thought " preſs 100 much i upon 
mis theme. but I pray God ii may flick upon ur 
hearts and mine. The worldly minded man 


| knows nothing of this, but is a ſtranger to it; and 


becauſe af chis is his atheiſm and murmuring at in- 
Atumentsg-vyca, repining at God bimſelſ; and no 
wonder, considering the Lord hath done ſuch 
thinks/amongh us as have not been kuoyn in the 
wworld the ſe thouſand years, and yl notwichſland- 


ay is not owned by us: 


„There is aneiber neceſſuy wh von! have 
pat upon us. and we have not ſought; * 
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God aügels, and men, if I ſhall raiſe berg de- 


cording to the article in the government, which 


had power to call you hither, and did, and in- 
ſtead of ſea ſonable providing for the army, you 
have laboured to overthrow the government, and 
the army is now upon. free quarter; and you would 
never ſo much as let me hear a title from you 


concerning it; where is the fault? Has it not been 
as if you had had a payer to put "this exttemity 
| upon us and the nation 
your-minds, I am not willing to judge ſo; but 


J hope this was” not ia 


this is the ſtate unto which we are reduced: By 


the deſigns of ſome in the army, who are now in 
cuſtody,” it was deſigned to get as many of them as 


they could, through diſcontent for want of mo- 
ney, the army being in a barren country, near 
thirty weeks behind in pay, and upon other” ſpe- 
cious pretences, to march for England out of Scot- 
land, and in diſcontent to ſeize their general there, 
a faithful and honeſt man, that ſo another might 
head the army; and all this opportunity taken 
from your delays; whether will this be a thing of 
feigved neceffity? What could it fignify but that 
the army are in diſcontent already, and we'll make 
them live upon ſtones, we'll make them caſt off 
their governors and diſcipline% What can be ſaid 
to this? I liſt not to unſaddle my ſelf. and put the 
fault upon others backs; whether it hath been for 
the good of England, whilſt men have been. talk- 
Ang of this thing or the other, and pretending li- 


' b+rty, and a many good words, whether it hath 


been as it ſhould have been? I am confident you 
cannot think it has, the nation will not think ſo. 
And if the worſt ſhould come of things, I know 
not what the Corniſhmen, or the Lincolnſhire- 
men may think, or other counties, but I believe 
they will all think they are not ſafe. A temporary 
ſuſpenſion of caring for the greateſt liberties and 
privileges (if it were ſo, which is denied) would 


. a | | not 


o 1I YER CROMMWELTI. 
not have been of that damage, that the not pto- 


viding againſt free quarter hath run the nation up- 


ou. And if it be my liberty to walk abroad in 


the helds, or to take a journey, yet it is not my 


wildom to do ſo when my houſe is on fife. 
have roubled you with a long ſpeech, and 


I belicve it may not have the ſame reſentment with 


all that it may have wich ſome ; but becauſe this is 
unknown to me, I ſhall leave it to God. and con- 
clude with that, that I think myſelf, bound in m 

ty. to God, and the people of theſe nations,. to. 
Fw ſafety and good in every reſpect; I think is. 
my duty to tell you, chat it is not for the profit. of 
theſe nations, nor for common and publick good, 
ſor you to continue here any longer; and theres 
ſore 1 do declare unto you, That I I do 1 
ain N | 


20 
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HU s the Protedtor in great diſ pleaſgre, and 
1 i chis upbraiding manner pafted with his 
| Second parliament; which as it [increaſed the in- 
| Eigiation-of the Republicans, lo it gaye great en- 
cbutage ment to the Royallifls, to go on, with, the 
deſigus they had now on loot;. fo that both ꝓarlics, 
for King and Common - wealth, were in lage, and 
Plots, abd arms againſt him, though, by Olivers 
vobd policy and &:treordinary inteſligencę, their 
defigns were cruſhed before they coyſd bring theit 
to any maturity. Major John Wildman aynotcd 
common wealth's-man, whom the Protector had 
expelled the houſe at the firſt opening ol the ſeſ- 
h foo, was ſcized wich a' paper dictated by him, in- 
/ "© . _ titled, The declaration of the free and well- 
bog . affefted people of England, now in arms againſt ' 
the tyrant Oliver Cromwell, Eſq ;” and beginning 
thus: Being ſatisfied in our judgment and con- 
ſciences of the preſent neceſſity to fake up arms for 
the defence of our native rights and freedoms, 
which are wholly invaded and ſwallowed up in 
| | the pride and ambition of Oliver Cromwell, who 
1 calls himſelf Lord Protector of England, who hath 
„ _ rendered all Engliſhmen no better than his vaſſals, 
Kc.“ Bot this man, contrary to the expectation of 
all his friends, Wwho thought of nothing but bis 
death, was after a ſhort impriſonment diſcharged 
and fet at full liberty. The, Protector at the ſame 
time ufed all imaginable arts to ſecure himſelf, 
and prevent a univeiſal odium: He paved the fleet 
and army well. and diſcharged all officers whoſe 
fidelity” he ſulpeRed; carried it very fair with the WM 


9 


, i 


any gun go off, would cry out that her fon was 
mot, and could not be eaſy without ſeeing her 


OLIVER n . 
city of London. giving them the power of their 


own militia, under their old leader major-general . 


Skippon, treating them and actepting of treats 
from them; caſcd the common people of Tome 
cuſtomary burdens, and ſome part of their taxes: 
and uſed an, indefatigable diligence and unbound» 
ed expence in procuring intelligence, and «a 
cruſhing all deßgus againſt him. So that th 

his' mother (who di-d this year, and was buried. 
with extraordinary pomp and folemnity} was 
continual fear of her (on's life, and when ſhe heat 


ſafe” once or twice a day; and though a thouſand 
of "his" enemies did really believe, that killing hien 
would be no murder, yet he had the good fortune b 


| to eſcape all dangers. 


The Cavalier plot was nil on foot, which che 
Protector had a least was countenanced by the 
Parliament; and he gave out that to be a cauſe of 
his diffolving them. The project was; to have ſe> 
veral parties riſe together in ſeveral parts of the 


pation, about the beginning of March; and though 


upon the private intelligence the ProteQor had e- 
teived, ſeveral perſons were apprehended, and ma- 
arms ſeized, yet it was ſtill reſolved to attempt 
ſomething. To this end, a cart- load of atme was 
brought to the place of rendezvous for the north- 
em parts, where twas reported the conſpiratom 
were to be headed by Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter. 
But being ſomewhat alarmed at their firſt meeting. 
and apprebenſive of the regular forces falling upon 
them before they were ſufficiently prepared, they 
diſperſed Nee leaving cheir arms behind 
them. The deſign was not fo ſoon over in the 
welt, where Sir Joſeph Wagſtaff, colonel Pentud- 
dock. captain Hugh Grove, Mr, Jones, and other 
perſons. of condition, entered Saliſbury with à bo- 
do of two hundred horſe well armed, * 
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in this üpbraiding mannet parted wich his 
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Epnation-of the Republicans, fo it gate great en- 
cbutage ment io he Royallifls, to go on. with, the 
-Sefigirs they had no du Toot;, ſo that both,pariics, 
for King and Common-wealth, were in rage, and 


Plots, abck arms againſt him, though by Oliver's 


good policy and &:traordinary intellzgence,: their 
deſigus were cruſhed before they coyId: bring thei 
to any maturity, Major John Wildwan a, hoted 
common wealth's-man, whom the Protector had 

expelled the houſe at the ürſt opening olf the ſel- 
foo, was ſcized wich à paper dictated by him, in- 
atled,  '* The declaration of the free and well- 


affected people of England, now in arms againſt 


the tyrant Oliver Cromwell, Eſq ;” and beginnia; 
thus: Being ſatisfied in our judgment and con- 
ſciences of the preſent neceſſiiy io jake up arms for 
the deſence of our native rights and freedoms, 
which are wholly invaded and ſwallowed up in 
the pride and ambition of Oliver Cromwell, who 
calls himſelf Lord Protector of England, who hath 
rendered all Engliſhmet no better than his valſals, 
Kc.“ But this man, contrary to the expetclation of 
all his friends, Who thought of notbing but bis 
death, was aſter a ſhort impriſonment diſcharged 

and fet at full liberty. The, Protector at the ſame 
time ufed all imaginable arts to ſecure himſelf, 
and prevent a univerſal odium: He paved the fleet 
and army well. and diſcharged all officers whoſc 
iy" he flpeded; carried it very fair with the 
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would be no murder, vet he had the go 
| to eſcape. all dangers. 


pation, about the beginning of March; and though 
upon the private intelligence the Protector had e 
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ety f London. giving them the power of the 


on militia, under their old leader major-generalt - 


$kippon, treating them and 'accepting of treats 
from them; caſed the common people of ſome 
eaſtomary burdens, and ſome part of their taxes 
and uſed an indefatigable diligence and unbound» 
ed expence in procuring mtelh;gence, and ea 
cruſhing all deßgus againſt him. So that th 
his' mother (who' died this year, and was buried. 
with ;extraordinary” pomp” and folemnity) was 
continual fear of her (on's life, and when Nei heard 


any gun go” off, would cry out that her fon was 
mot, and could not be ealy without ſee ing hm 


ſaſe once or twice a day; and though a thouſand 
bf his enemies did really believe, that killing him 


'E 


The Cavalier plot was fn on foot, hich the 
Protector had a jealouſy was countenanced by the 
partiament; and he gave out that to be a cauſe of 
15 diſſolving them. The project was; to have ſe⸗ 
Veral parties riſe together in ſeveral parts of the 


ceived, feveral perſons were apprehended, aud ma- 
by arms ſeized, yet it was ſtill reſolved to attempt 

weihing. To this end, a cart-load of arms was 
brought to the place of rendezvous for the north- 
em parts, where 'twas reported the'conſpirators , 


Were to be headed by Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter. 


But being ſomewhat alarmed at their firſt meeting. 
and apprehenſive of the regular forces falling upon 
them before they were ſufficiently prepared, they 
diſperſed ety th leaving their arms behind 
them. The deſign. was not fo ſoon over in the 
weft, whete Sir Joſeph Wagſtaff, colonel Pentud- 
dock, captain Hugh Grove, Mr. Jones, and other 
perſons. of condition, entered Saliſbury with à bo- 
dy of two hundred horſe well armed, ex peching 
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there to have the numbers daily 3 It 
wat the time of the aflizes, and they came chither 
about five o clock in the morning; Where, haying 
ptoclaimed the King, they ſeized the judges, e 
and Nicolas, and took away „their commiſſions. 
They ;alfo ſeized the. e : 5 Wagſtaff was for 
| ng all three of them; hut others not agrec- 
. it, they were ut la ſet aidiberty--. Their 
| forces not at all anſwering their firſt, expeſlations, 
they retired to Dog-town, and from: thence march - 
'ed as far as Blandford in Dorſetſhire, here moſt 
men looked upon them'as lying. ſexeral of*their. 
_ own party ſtealing from them as, ſaſt as others 
came to them; and thoſe who contin usd, with 
them, did · ſo. rather to ſecute themſelves and obtain 
| better conditions, than from any expectation of 
ſucceſs in their undertaking. »Captain Unton 
Crook, | having intelligence of their molions. pur 
ſued chem into Devonſhire, and at Souch-Molton 
fell upon them and totally defeated them: Moſt 
of them were taken priſoners, and; amongſt them 
Penruddock, Grove, and Jones; Wagllafl, Maſon, 
and Mompeſſon narrowly eſcaping. Penruddock 
and Grove were beheaded at Exeter, and others 
were hanged in that city; ſome of thenr were ſent 
to Salifbury, the place where they had. ſo lately 
triumphed, and there tried and executed; aud 
many were tranſported to the Weſt- Indies. Thus 
theſe inſurtections, which at firſt ſeemed to threa- 
ten the whole kingdom, expired for: the. preſent, 
and the Protector was ſecured WR the help of 
| his army. 

This plot, ans laid to al the Protetuor, 
mia in the iſſue of great advantage to him, ad- 
vanced his credit, aud ſerved to confirm his au- 
thority the more. It cleared him of the reproach 
of itiventing plots himfelf for an excuſe and pre- 
tence to continue ſuch numerous forces in pay ; 


and that. little ſucceſs the King's patty met with, 
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a juagid 4 good proof that there was not yt 


ſaltcient force for the faſety and quiet of the, king- 
dom: Prom hence he took occaſion,” with the ad- 


ves of his couneil, to make arf6ider, + That all + det 
who had born arms for the Kiog, or had declared ,,* 


themſelves to be of his party; Hould be detithuted, ©* 
or pay a tenth part of their tffates, to ſupport the 
charge of ſuch extraordinary forces, as their tut: 
bulent and-ſeditious practices obliged him o keep: 
up; the Protector declating. That che Charge 
ſhould be laid upon thoſe wh had 'occalioried 
aud not upom the honeſt party, who had -alrea 
been o wuck:ſafferers.” Commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed it every county for this purpoſe; and by 
this means incredible ſums of money \vere broughy 
into the 'Protefor's coffers. Ie likewiſe; commit- 


uud to priſon many of thoſe whom he ſulfefttd, ES 


the "Earl of "Oxford, the Lords Willoughb 
Fittiam; "Newport, and Compton; Lit Fe 
ton, Packiogton;  Afiburnham;  Ruſſet;” 
Philips, Halſey; and ſeveral others. He Fe; a 
1 very watchful eye over the Republicans, and Viſth- 
motiarchy men, and gave Monk orders to ſeize ma- 
jorogeneral» Overton, major  Bramſtone, Holms, 
and other officers. Overton was fent up i Lon- 
don, and committed to the Tower, and his regis, 


5 


ment given to colonel Morgan, colonel Okiy's-10, 


the lord Howard, and cornet Joy 

was likewiſe caſhiered. And 

all inconveniences, as well 

in the army, be divided England, as 'twere, into ſo; 

many cantons, over each of which be placed one 

called by the name of major- general: which major- 
were in the nature of preſects or goyernors 


of provinces. FTheſe men were to have the  inſpec- 5 


tiowand government of the inferior commi 

in every county, to commit to priſon all ſuch . 
ſons-as they ſuſpected, to levy all monies" . teh, 
* ordered mY * 8 his council to be 


colledted 
my 


yo 
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1653. college for che publick, 0 ſequeſſer all who did 
not pay theit decimation,” and to put in execution 
Lach, farther directions 4s they ſhould receive; and 
there was no appeal from auy.of their as, Put to 
K „the Protector himſelf. 

A Theſe hy 3 carried W pbcks 4 very 
15 high band, decimating Whom they plesſed, immer- 
e the proceedings, at law, upon pentiops of 
_ thoſe who thoug ut themſelves aggrieved}: and 
threatening N — would! not . readily? ſubmit to 
their orders, with tranſportation to the Woſt- In- 
dies. A certain ſarmer in Berkfhine, being requir d 
to Pay. his tenth, aſked: the: -commiſoners;; in caſe 
I — did ſo.“ What 1 he hould have for ihe 
p9tber nine arts; it being anſwered. I hat 
he ſhould have the Foce $ order and theirs for 
the 1 ANAS the reſt; he replied; That he 
eddy ay a} — pafliament fot the whole, 
2 Anek he comd not but think to be as, good ſecu- 
my as they coul Id 1 But, ſaid he, if Good - 
wan ſuch:s- one and ſuch- a- one {narting tio of 
- \ his neighbours) will give me their bund ſor it, | 
| know. 1 igt to — to. ſuch a propoſal ;: fat i they 
break, eier Pr] t, 1 know: here toltight fuß. 

ſelf;. 2 Recs word-men are tod Roti far b 


| About t i5 time alſo, che 3 my Jai 

Ol one Cony 5 xt arg ta upon city; ane CLony, 

who refuſed yy 7% 4 fad eee eie bringing about bis 
— 45 0 rey y: rehuled to pay his ſhare, and 

| | 0 luaded, others: . complying will 

it; Here cupon hy Protector ſent for bim and put 

him in mind of the old friendſhip that had bcen 

between then, telling him. “ That of all men he 

did not expeci this oppoſition. from him, in a mat- 

ter, that was ſo neceſſary for the good af the com- 

monwealth. Cony in return /xemembered him. 

how great an enemy. he had expreſſerl him ſolt᷑ to 

ſuch grit vauces, aud bow he had declared, * Phat 

all; ho; fubmiucd. to. pay iHegal taxes, were greater: 
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enemiew"w; their! country Hat! they wh6 i 
them and that the tyratifiy of princes could nevi 
be-grievous, but by the tähenefs and flupidicy of 
the people“ When the Protector ſaw he cauld 
not bring him over, he told him, That he had 
a will as ſtubiborn 36 his, aud he would try which 
er them zb ſhould” be maſter;“ and thettupon 
committed him 10 prifon. As ſoon as the wil 
came on, the priſoner brought his Habeas Corpus ' 
in the King's Bench, then called the Upper ages 
Maynard, . Twiſden, and Windham, being ' of 
counſel for him, demanded his liberty, both upoti 
therillegatity of che commitment and of che impos 
ion. The judges could not defend kliller, and 
2 plainly what their ſentence would be; 
de Procedor's auerney required 4 farthel 
x Gay; tb anſwer har had been urged. But befote 
tha time, che three who were his coutifel were 


1 ehm mitted to the Tower; and the judges were ſent 

i lor aud ſeverely reprimanded, for ſuffering the lis 

f berty they had taken: And when they humbiy al“ 

x kdged the law and Magna Charta, the Protector 

| told them, Their Magna Farta ſhould not con- 

4 wol-his actions, which he knew were for the ſaſety 

' WH ofihpcommon-wealth;” and aſked them. WHU 

4 made them judges? And whether they had any 
| ty to fit there hut what he gave them; and 

Yr therefore he adviſed them “to be more tender of 

* that which only could preſerve them, and ſent 

1 W Sn avay with this caution, That they ſhould | 

r nor ſuffer the lawyers to prate what it would not ; 


become them to hear. + 


WU Bur chough'the Protector proceeded in this ar. 
FR kurary,” and indeed (it may be faid) tyfanpical 

mmer, againſt thoſe who -conteſted his amhori- 
„enn all other caſes, where” the liſe of his/jus 


0 gfdidion was not concerned, he feemed o hate 4 
- e teverence for the law, and: the conflitarion, 
. rarely 6 * d Fa 9 | 
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3 kim jute there appeared. in his government 
* many things that were truly great and praiſe-wor- 
thy. Juſtice, as well diſtributive as commutative, 
was by him reſtored almoſt to id ancient grace 
| and ſplendour, . the judges executing iheir office 
. without covetouſneſs, according to la and equi- 
ty; and the laws, except ſome ſe where (himſelf 


„ . e 


ment or delay. Men's manders, outwardly at 

leaſt,” became likewiſe reformed, eithet by remov- 

ing the incentives to luxury, or by mrans of the 

ancient laws now. revived and put in execution. 

5 There was a ſtrict diſcipline kept in His court, 

5 where drunkenneſs, Whosedom, and extortion, 

were either baniſhed, or ſeverely rebuked. Trade 

began again to 1 and - proſper, and moſt 

things to put on a py and promiling'aſped. 

The Protector alſo Fu | a great regard to the ad- 

vancement of learning, and was a great encou- 

rager of it. The univerſity of Oxſord, in particu- 

cular, acknowledged his Highneſs's sefpe&t to 

them. in continuing their chancellor, and beftow- 

ing on the publick library there ſour and twenty 

Greek manuſcripts, and munificently allowing an 

hundred pounds a year to a divinity reader. He 

alſo ordered a ſcheme to be drawn for founding 

and endowing a college at Dann ſor che conve- 
venience of the northern {ludents,o. 1 

The Protec- © About this time, a deſign was formed by the 

tors deſign Protector, of ſettling the Jews again in this nation; 

- ot-re-admit- and Manaſſch Ben-Iſtael, a great Rabbi, came 

uz che les. oer and made his ſtated propoſals; aud had a con- 

ference upon them, for te- admitting that people to 

exerciſe trade and worſhip in England. The Pro- 

teQor, on this occaſion, ſent for divers miniſters of 

the goſpel, and laid theſe propoſals hefore chem; 

and at the ſame time with great earneſtneſs de- 


eli opinion That ſince there was a — 


— 


was immediately concerned, + being permitted to 
have their full ſorce upon all, without impedi- 
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mile that they ſhould be converted, means ought 


t ** 

1 10 be uſed to that end; and the. moſt likely way ._ 
y was; the preaching of the'goſpel in truth and fins 
© cerity; as it was then in England, devoid of all 

4 popith idolatry, which had rendered the chriſtian 

I religion/odious to them. But the deſign was fo 

If viotendy © oppoſed, that this treaty came to no- 
o ching Lis ſaid the Protector had the promiſe of 

i. 20070001, from tlie Jews, in caſe he procured this 
t toleration for them; which mate him ſo earneſt 

* to-bring-it about: But Biſhop Burnet inforins' us, 

0 that he entered into this treaty with them. for the 
\. WH fake of intelligence. His words are theſe: © When 
t. be underſtood what dealers the Jews were 7 

1 where in that trade that depends on news, the ad- 
le vwancing money upon high or low intereſt in pro- 

fl portion to the riſk they run, or the gain to be 

l. made as the times might turn, and in the buyi 

. and ſelling of the actions of money ſo i 

1 he, more upon that account, than in compliance 

* wich the priueiple of toleration, brought a compa- 
0 oy of them oyer to England, and gave them leave 

1 to build a ſynagogue. All the while that he was 
negociating this, they were ſure. and good ſpies 
n for him, \eſpecially with regard to Spain and Por- 


tügal.“ a 17 | * 5732 Ir 
Upon this che Biſhop tells this tory, which he 


had om the Lord Broghili, chen Earl of ,Orrery2 
That as that Earl was once walking with Crom 
well zu one of the galleries of Whitehall, a man 


ie . 
i; almoſt in rags appeared in view; upon which he - 
le immediately diſmiſſed the Earl, and took that per- 

1 ſon with him into his cloſet; whe told him of a 


2 „„ e 


great ſum of 'moriey, that the Spaniards were ſend- 
ing over in a Duteh man of war, to pay their ar- 
my in Flanders; and alſo whereabouts in-the hip 
the faid money was repoſited. The Proteftar then 
immediately ſent an expreſs to Smith (afterwards 
Sir Jeremy Sich} who lay in the Downs, _— 
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him, 1 That within a day, or two ſuch. a > 
ſhip would paſs the channel, which! be muſt ſearch 
bor the Spa nin money. Which vas conttaband 

| pads, his Blighineſs being then at war with Spain, 

2 fe when the ſhip pa ſſed by Dover, 
Silt 907 and demanded. leave, to fearch him. 
e Dutch capiain returned him this answer, 
2. Tit none but Bis maſters might fearch bim: 
pon . Smith ſent him word again, That 
bad let up an haur-glaſs, and if he did wet 
fabmit to the ſearch before it was run out, by 
would force him.” The captain ſeeing, it Was it 
B Aruggle,. ſuhmitted in time, aud ſo all the 
was found. And the next time his High- 
melt 8 the Lord Orrecy, he told him, he bad Hig 


iorellis ence from that. ſeemingly ſorlorn OF us 


faw him go to ſome days before. 

The lords commiſſioners of the. great Heal, ore 
1 Th WER orion ton, Whuclotk, and Lifle; 
William Lepthal, Eſq; was maljer- of, the 
Fall Widdringion. Whitlock; - and - Lenthal, 
| their exceptions againſt, executing an ordi- 
: nahe of the Lord Protector and his council. „Fer 
the hetter regulating and limiting the high court of 

Chancery: Upon which his Highnefs, not en- 
during his authority or his ads ſhould be diffitued, 
ent for them to the council- chamber, and there re- 
. them to lay down che, ſeal and, withdraw. 
kept it. a few days in his own hands, and then 
ye it to major Lille, one of the former commiſ- 
loners, and colonel Fiennes. And that/Widdring- 
ton and Whitelock, the ejected commiſſioners, 
might not be too much diſguſted, his Highneſs 


pointed them commiſſioners of the treaſury; and 


continued Lenthal in his ſavour Top * ſer- 


vices, 


Ne es time he Le eden ned: his 
chuncil appointed à committee gt ttade, to conſi- 


a 1 to Wuner. * * xegulate | the "_ 
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| teflot ſtood ſtill for ſome time, and- then, Putt 
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OLIVER "Chow on. 


0 of the commonyealth, "This » 5 
affair of great. im portauce to, che nation, 

bi Highneſs was very earneſt and intent upon it, 
As the Protector's power was very great at 
his influence was no: leſs conſiderable abrozy 
bout,this time an Ambaſſador Extraordinary __ 


Sweden came 'over in great pomp and fhate 
ith much ceremony and ſolemnity had 18 
ther of his Highneſs in the WE pay 
bitchall. The Ambaſſador ſpake i 10 1h 
age, and his ſecretary interpreted "aha 
Ridin Latin. When he had done, the Lord P 


off his hat to the Ambaſſadar, with a carriage 
of gravity and ſlate, he anſwered. hap in Engli 
& follows: 

% My Lord Ambaſſador, I have great 8 
ene with thankfulneſs, the reſpects 
ood affection of the, King your maſter tow: 

commonwealth, and towards myſelf in party 
lar; whereof I ſhall always retain, à very grate» 


ff memory, and ſhall be ready upon all accaliong 


manifeſt the high ſenſe and eu I have of his 
2 700 s friendſhip and alliance. My Lord, you. 
welcome into England; and during your 


ere, you (hall find all due regard and re- 


7 to be given to your perſon, and to che buß⸗ 
neſs about which you come. I am very willi 
td enter into a nearer and more ſtrict alliance 
friendfhip wich the King of. Swedeland, as that 
which i in my judgment will tend much to the he- 
noyr and commodity of both nations, and to the 


' gehietal advantage of the Proteſtant intereſt, 1, 


ſhall nominate ſome perſons, to meet and treat with 


Your Lordſhip upon fuch particulars ag you ſhall 


1 to them. 788 
Protector s greateſt difficul 


affaits. was, ,W ich fide to chuſe, 1 Sg oY or ob; 4g : 
WM: latter offered, that if his Highneſs would join 


with 


4 
yin 


with hea, they would engage themſelves to maky 
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no pace, till he ſhould recover. Calais again to 


the Engliſh. The Protector was. very well pleaſed 


with” this, "thinking it wouſd recommend him 
much to the nation, to reſtgre that town again to 


_ che Engliſh empire, after..it- had, been à hundred 


years poſſeſſed by the French, Catdinal Maza- 
rine having intelligence of this offer made by the 
Spaniards," that he might outbid them, promiſed, 


in cafe the Protector would join with France, to 
affiſt him in taking of Dunkirk, a ph | 
more importance. His Highveſs was {till for ſome 


of mych 


32 


ume in ſuſpence, but that which inclined, him ve- 


t milch'to join with France, was chis; he ſaw 


it if France ſhould aſſiſt the King or his brother 
with an army of Hugonots, to make a deſcent in- 
to England (which was threatened would be the caſe 
if he joined with Spain) this might be of very dau- 
gerous conſequence to him who. had ſo many ene- 
mies at home, and ſo few friends; whereas the 


Spaniards could * give thoſe Princes no ſtrength, 


not had they any Proteſtant ſubjects to aſſiſt them 
in ſuch um enterprize. This copſideration made a 
great impreſſion on him; aud whilſt he was caſt- 
ing in his mind what was fit to be done, one Gage, 


. formerly a prieſt, came over from the Weſt-Indies, 


and gave him ſuch a relation of the weaknels, as 


parts, that he concluded it would be both an im- 


well as of the riches of the 17 9 as thoſe 
portant and eaſy conqueſt to ſeize on their domi- 

nious there. By this he hoped to ſupply , himſelf 
with ſuch a treaſure, that his government would 


be eſtabliſhed, before he ſhould need to have any 
recourſe to a parliament for money. And as the 


 * Spaniards would never admit of a'pegce with Eng- 
land between the * Tropicks, he was in a late of 


of war with them as to thoſe parts, even before he 


E: declared war ägainſt them in Europe. Upon chis, 
be prepared a feet, with à force” ſufficient, as he 


4 


thought, 
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0 1 722 CROMWELL 
to have ſeized Hiſpaniola and Cube: 


Ron : would. ſoon make him maſter of all the 


11 
all men wondered whither it ſhould be de- 
* Some imagined it was to rob the church 


uſelf; for the Proteclor s preachers. often 
gave ont, * That if it were not for the diviſions at 
home,” he would go and ſack Babylon. Others 

ht deln was 3 Cadiz, tho' he had 
* not yet broke with Spain. The French knew no- 
thivg of the ſecret; — the Protegor not having 
fnilked-his alliance with them, was not obliged t 
impart ta them the reaſon of his preparations. Alt 
he laid about it Was this, That he ſent out tha 
let to guard the ſeas, and to reſtore England to 
is dominion on that element. 


under the command of vice-admical Penn, . wi 
abort four thouſand land-ſoldiers, to be com- 
—_ by Venables, ſet fail in che beginning of 
year, diretly for Barbadoes, where, the two. 
commanders were oh he to break open their: com- 
withons. Being ſafely atriyed there, and ne men 


the inland of Hiſpaniola. Coming, about the mid- 
die of April before Santo Domingo, the chief port 
of that country, Venables landed his men in an ill 
place,” different from the orders be had received 
from the Lord Protector, and marched them thro*. 
ſuch thick woods and uncaſy paſſages, chat the 
Spaniards, with a very unequal. number, beat them 


town, taking Negroes ſor their guides, who: led 
wem into an ambuſcade; ſo that, they- were again 
ſhamefully repulſed io the bay where they landed. 
with my * 3 Haines, and „ 


Yay + 


Wben the time of ſetting out this fleet came 


Loxetto'; and this apprebenfion occaſioned a for- 
Wo to be dra n round it: Others talked - of 


taken in to ingreaſe the land army, they failed 4 


back... Aker this they advanced again towards the, 


thought, | 
Gage: linviog afured him, that ſucceſs in that ex» 


Tbis fleet confiſting of about thitty men ofen war, Il bed it 
th Hiſpaniola. | 


7 * a 


„ 


| | 7. ſhore, but he 9 them both to the 
,. * 


cived this teſolute anſiber d Phat thre were 


* * fleet. Provoked at die auler, Blake 


N firſt before Algiers, und ſending 
munded that all the Engliſh ſhips might be re- 


underſtand, + That 
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unhappy miſcarriage, they 
on the ifland of Jamaica. and obtained an caſy 
pollefon of it; Which "land bas” ever” fince re- 


| mained in the hands of the Bnglih* Where leav. 
bod 
ow oh — Englan 


of foot to ſecute it, they failed 


ſo much Adurbed as at this diſaſter at Hiſpaniola; 
fs that Penn and Venables were no {boner come 


wer, and could never be prevailed aw! to trol 


. either of them again. 
1 | 


About the fame time that Penn * W 
ſet out on chis unſortunate expedition, admiral 
Blake failed with another fleet into the 'Metliterra- 
nean. to ſcour thoſe ſeas, of the Turkiſh pirates; 
aid not tie with any of them, be bravely re- 
ſolved tb ſeek them out in their ports. He came 
to che Dey, de- 


red, and all the Englith laves teleaſed; ' Tbe 
bereupon ſent a 1 preſtüt to Blake, with 

D Win" of freſh pu roviſions, and gave him to 
e ſhips and captives alrea- 

dy taken belonged to private men, therefore not ſo 
much in his power; but yet they ſhould” be re 
et Vi at a modegate 4. _ if the admiral 
thought good, they would conclude” a e, and 
for the e 5 acts of violence 8 of 
the Engliſh ſhips and naives A peace being 
accordingly concluded; Blake failed from thence 
to Tunis. where, having made the ' fame demand 
as at Algiers, inſtead of the like ſubmiſſion, he re- 


their caſtles of Goletta, and their ſhips: and 'Taſtles 
of Porto-Ferino ; he might do his'y worſt, for he 
ſhould not think to ſrighit them with the _ 


ben 


1 q 


were ſoon. forced TY | 
imbark; and then, to make dme amends for this 
made another deſcent 


The Lord Protector was never 


en ocean 


* 
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wolt. it g * ain Ms On agal 

| 9 75 in the mea 1.959 
e eir parts. that all 
ih, ſhips gi war were ſpon — to. 5 8 
lol of only twenty: five, men, and foi 

; wounded, on the Engliſh 2 75 Theſe were 
as ol the higheſt condnd and courage, "ak 
made ee We is in tho 


| - reaſon. of ' Blake's s failin 

= Medi rancan, which as, jo, NE | 
tisfaction, of all princes and A 577 ; 
n time of wat pand ca ulion 
ht i we. E 740k 3 laces, he 


Leghorn, and. di 250 
Ta Dyke ts len e 


5 fla ned:b bis 
— wt 4 5 P99. fol 1 many 


- 
ha 41 


e, AS amounted to that 452 to he 
Great Duke's. ſubjetts, The. ſaid d Was 1 
Ow eren ſum, an 1735 * 178 

Pope about the rell. 90 
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Nothing to do with it, ond, A, 
whole ſum,” which way pai This, 3s 105 Spaß, 
and 0 Italian viſto les. Duke” preicndeg | 


the; Pope 1 to pay 9 of 9 amage, 
of the ſhips ha ving been; ſold} to his 1 


| nn the 020 ueceeding ORF 35 h. 
rear Duke 29000, piſloles. N B he = 
home: ſixteen ſhips laden, 5 ary had 


regcived, from ſeveral ſtates for. ſatis 1 
een and. they were ordered bo 1 F 
Thames r for. a Piening , | e t = 
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3 3 K rr en 0 
De Protee- The King of Spain, provoked ut the late attempt 


tor concludes - = 


1 wit Fr 
- 298 ner other hand, di 
to watch the 9 5 of the Spaniſh plate flect, and 


againft' = - and the Protector on the 


ttdither ſor that end. His Highneſs undertook to 
ſend over an army of 6000 ſobt; and when the 


forts” in Dankjrk, and Mardyke ſhould be taken, 
they were to be put into his hands: And the French 
King likewiſe obliged himſelf, by this treaty," not 


to permit King Charles, nor his brothers, nor 
aa of his relations and adherents, en cepting the 
Qucen-mother, to remarn in . Fam of a 


| minions. 6 


1636. About this time, tlie Projeftor lasen el 
Tes great occaſions given him, to exertiſe his charity, and 
> _ ations of Qilplay his power, and ſhew his zeal in protecting 
Cromwell in the Proteſtants abroad. The Duke of Savoy rail- 
2 of ed a new perſecution of the Vaudois, - cruelly. mur- 
| — 2 dering and maſſacring many of them, and driving 
hepa the reſt from their dwellings into the mountains. 
Upon this' the Protector ſent to Mam deſiring 
. him to put a ſtop to theſe proceedings; adding. 
THO « That he knew well they had the Du 4 in their 
| power, and could reſtrain him as they pleaſed; 
1 and if they did not, he muſt preſently break with 
= them.” The Cardinal objected to this, as unreaſo- 
nable: He promiſed to do good offices; Bur faid, 
he could not anſwer for the effects. However, no- 
thing would ſatisfy the Protector, till they oblſged 
the Duke of Savoy to reſtore all he had unjuſtly 
taken from his ptoteſtant ſubjects, and to renew 


* 


all their former privileges. For which purpoſe al- 


# ſo he wrote to the Duke of Savoy himſel, tho! he 
| . had otherwife no concern with him. But 'the title 


of * Highneſs being by 2 omitted i” .the 
- tter, 


n his 23 * the Weſt Indies, declared 
atched * orders to admiral Blake, 


* make what deſtiuction he could upon che coaſts of 
Spain; and thought fit now to finifh-his/alliance 
with France, ſending Lockhart” his ambaſſador 
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"TY the major pat of the council of Savoy uus 
ſox gecurning it back unopened; but the marquels e 
de Pianerza repreſenting to them, that Cromwell 

. was a6 haughty as he Was powerful, and would 

| not... paſs by ſuch, an affront; that he would cer, 

. tainly/ lay Villa Franda in aſhes, and ſet the Swiſs Wd 

: Projtellant Cantons upon Savoy; the letter vag 6 

1 rad; which, together with the Cardinals in flu? 

ö e<ce; had the deſired ſucceſs, The Lord Protector 

alſo raiſed a great ſum of money for the, Vaudois, 

cir affain, 


ai ſent over Moreland to ſeule 4 

and apply all their loſſs. 1 

The other inſtance was this: There happened * 

a mult at Niſmes, in which the Hugonats had - 

cow mitted Tome diforder ; who being apprehen- 

| ivetof very ſevere proceeding upon it, ſent que over 

| with great ſecreſy and expedition to the Lord Pro- 

tor Cromwell, to defire bis interpoſition aud pro- 

tion. This exprels found ſo good a reception 

the. firſt hour be came, that bis Highneſs having 

regeived the whole account, bad him, Refreflr 
timfelf after ſo long a journey, and he would take 

ſuch care of his bufinefs, that by te nm hg 5 
' came to Paris, he ſhould find it diſpatched.” LOL ns 

Accordingly, that night he diſpatched an agent” 2 4 2 
with a letter to the Cardinal, and one incloſed for 

the King. The letter to the Cardinal was in Latin; 
to which he added this poſtſcript in French 2 4 
his om hand; / Je viens d' apprendre la revolte 
des habitants de Nifmes. Je recommande a votre 


: - 


, eminence les interets des reformez.” ' 1 bave 68 

heard. of the tumult at Niſmes: I recommend to. ; 
your eminence the intereſts of the reformed.” He $i | 
alſo ſent inſtruQtians to his Ambaſſador Lockha! | Y 
requiring him either to prevail that the . b 


| might be paſfed over, or to come away immedi- | 
ately. | The Cardinal complained of this way of 
Hear. but the neceſſity of their affairs made 


comply. Theſe things railed the 1 5 


\ — 
* 


Xx 7 15 of - 
e 
pended on. 


the war wich Spain.” e 'A 5 70 
a Blake, and Montague. n | of, Sao 

| were ordered with a '{lrong nav 765 beck up 12 
pott of Cadiz. Hete N lay 45 , Hut 
could not provoke the ehem 4 come out and fight, 

dil want of water and 1 "neceſfaries obliged 
them to fail to Wyer s-bay in Portugal for freſh 
The Spaniſh | ſupplies; captain Stayner, in the mean time, be- 
Nate ing left behind with ſeven ſhips; who, hilt the 
| firoyed by commanders were gone to the lorementio ned j lace, 
| ADD elpied the Spaniſh plate fleet making Aue for 
Conn arid reſolved to fall upon it; bon. with 
aker, Bridgewater, and 10 youth ele 
ki the reſt were behind, he (0; bravely petform- 
ed, that in a few hours the whole fleex was quite 

ſpoiled, One {hip was ſunk, anbther borogk 
which the matqueſs of Bajadox, vice-toy of Mex- 
ico, with his: Aady and eldeſt daughter, Periſhed 


* # a 7 


in the flames; two were forced on ground, one run 


2h ; and two remained in the gonquetor s Hands; 
+ Which being brought to Portſmoyt the bullion, 
. to the value of above two, millions, was there 


landed. and conveyed in carts toy London, as a 


| trophy and triumph of war. 
The Proteftor being now in the 38 f his 
' gory, reſolved. to call a parliament; to 25 
was thought by ſome he could have no other 1 mo- 


Gve' or inducement, than to make a for a2 


FA Crom and get the title of KING conferred on 
him, which was the only, thing! he wanted; for 

46 to the power of a King, be was really more 

ſormidable than any of the Engliſh Monarchs ever 

+ were. But others think the | neceflary exyences of 
che Spaniſh war was the main oecaflon; of it. 
1 deſign 25 a' patliament was to be 
| "I" 
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the preſident. Bradfhay,. Sir ry Vane, lieutes 
nant-general Ludlow, and others, were ſummoned 
beloze the council; and after conſultation, upon 


their refuling to, give fecurity not to act againſt che 
enry Vane, was ſent, priſoner 8 


overnmwent,' Sir, V. | | 
Garitbrook caſtle, Ludtow was otdered to be taken 


ipto cuſtody, and Bratfhaw, though permitted to 


80 his circuit, i chief Juſtice of Cheſter, had let- 
rs ſent. after him to deter perſons from giving 
Geir votes for him. | 

„Having mentioned lieutenant - ge 
blog. taken, into cuſtody, we malt conclude this 
chapter. with au account of what paſſed between 


neral Ludlow's - 


him and the Protector at the council-table, previ- 


ous thereunto. When he appeared before the 
counc1] according to ſummons, his Highneſs 


150 him with diſperſing creaſonable books in 
rel 


and, and with endeavouring to render the offi» 


about new models of government. Ludlow con- 


cers of the army diſaffected, by diſcaurfing to them 


felled he had cauſed ſome papers t6 he diſperſed in 


Ireland, hut ſaid they could, not July be called 
txeafonable ; and that though he knew nat it was 
a crime to debate concerning forms of 2 


et, to the beſt, of his rememhrance, he had not 


ately done any ſuch thing, The Protector then, 
told him, he was not ignorant of the many plots 
that were carrying on to diſturb the preſent power; 
nd. he thought it his duty to ſecure ſuch as he 
{peced. Io which Ludlow replied, that there 
were two duties required by God of the magiſtrate, 


viz. Ta be a terror to evil-doers, and a praiſe to 
them that da well; and whether his aQions were 
good” or bad, he was ready to ſubmit to a legal 
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a: of ſche people, or che 


people from the dread of the magiſttafe, but b 


e tar juſt ank good. “ You do 
aid the Protector, to reſleck on ouf fears; yet [ 


would have you know, that what 1 do, proceeds 
not from any motive of fear, but from «timely 


2 to foreſee aud preveut danger; aud had 


done as I ſhould; 1 had ſecured hb fmmediace- 

ly upon your coming. into England} or at leaſt 
when you deſired to be freed from the engagement 
you had given after your arrival: Aud therefore 1 
no require you to give aſſurance nat to a againſt 
the government.“ The fieutenant- general defired 
ih 'be' excuſed as to that, "remembring him of the 


ra ſous he had formerly given for his fefufat; and 
| added, that he was in his power, and he might uſe 


him as he thought Rt. Pray then, faid Cromwell, 
What is it that you would havef May not every 
man be as good as he will? What gan you deſire 
more than you have? It werez eaſy, anſwered 
Ludlow, to tell What we would have“ Wut is 
that I pray?” replied the Protector. That Which we 


fſought for, ſaid Ludlow, + That- the nation might 
be governed by its on conſent. 1 ati, ſaid the 
other, as much for 2 government by cohſent as 


any man; but where' ſhall we find chat cooſent? 


amongſt the pretatical, preſbyterian independent, 
anabaptiſt, or levelling parties? Tü which Lud - 


low anſwered. Amorigſ theſe of all ſorts who 
have aſted with fidelity and aſfection to the pub- 
lick.“ The Protector then fell ta commending che 
preſent government, extolling the protection and 
quiet which the people enjoyed under it; and ſa id. 


he was reſolved to keep the nation ſrom being 


imbrued.in blood.“ | Ludlow ſa id! He thought too 
much blood had been already ſhed; unlel there 


were a better account of ii. Von de well, re- 
pPlied the Protector, to charge us with the guilt” of 


blood; 
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n; b el hin there is a good return 
hat hath den ſhed; and we anderfland 
„cla ngaſiine cormthpondenees ave cafrying on ut 
his time between the Spdniatds and thoſe. of 
Bartz rr hormageriufe of your tame, and 
1 ,amibtbem'and nd aft them.”  Liuflles 
WT”) he knew. bot what he meunt by Fry 
anti the conlll aruly ſay, that if an 25 chierad 
ne an engagement with Spait they bad po - 


Ha me. he bend nof help dt. His" Highneſs che 


Ant any:niogerbardfhips on him than on Higk- 
. »thithe had been always ready todo him 
F 
ai not iz 6cee the pub 
and focuricp.”* ws 7 Sit. 


you ee A enemy 
1M whb have been faithful-to you in All your 
difieuldcs.” gps which the Piojefts, Hid“ 1 
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cope adppcarit! 40 aſſeot; by 7 15 * thelt 
thordfoze Ludle tes he tefls us) thought 

fit not to 1 37 farther on that point; but contetn- 
ed himſelf to ſay, that it was from that duty which 
he owed to the public, whereof the Protector ex- 
28 ſo great regard, that he durſt not give the 
urity; he deſired; apprehending it to be againſt 
the liberty of the people and contrary to law: For 
proof of which be produced an act of parliament, 
For reſlraing the council from impriſoning any 
of the free-bora people of England; and il they 
NN do ſo, requiring the Juſtices of the Upper 
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8 ble damages. But, ſaid dhe ProteQor, did nbt 

c army and gounell. of ſtate commit perſons to 

2 1 Ven To this Ludlow capſyered; | that” the 

. - -*counci| of late; did ſo, bot h was by virtue of an 

authority granted to tem by the purlistmentt and 

the army. had ſometimes add in that manner; it 

ad been in time of war, and then only in order 

to. bring the petſpns ſecured to a legal trial. 5 * 
N of peace, ſaid Cromwell,.may commit. da 


2h bes was à legal officer, and authorized by” the 
to do ſo; which he could not do, though he 

"were King, begauſe;jf he did wrong iherein, ug te- 
medy could be had agaiuſt him Therefore, 
'Gid be; if 1 have offended dr be ads 
fire to be referred io a juſtice of the peace, that I 


aye done nothing to deſerve. a reſtraint; thagthen 


 dered to withdraw; and major-gerieral Lambert 
adviſed, that he might be peremptorily required to 
give the ſecurity. demanded : But-the;Proteftdrifaid, 
That the air of Ireland was good, that he had a 
houſe there, and therefore he thought, it beſt} to 
d him thither,” In the end, the lieytenant-ge- 
nern! reſolutely refuſing to give the aid ſechrity, 
WAS ang to be talen into -<ullody, 4 3 
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Am at. ma, his Highneſs che Lord Protector in 
exmmiter-\bby; where Dr. John Owen, vices 
5 on, Oxford, 1preached u ſermon on theſe 
in, Ialah, 4 What ſhall, one then anſwer 
gers e nation? That che Lord haha 


eing over, the. Protector witty 

e1 Nn went to dhe Painted-chamber, Where 
Mick a Mort ſpecch to chem, and then diſmiſſed 
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d mh om. wine into the houſe by's 
| af ſo Idiers. Upon this, a commitibe — 
o She Proteclor and his council, returned 
1 gen. anſwer, * That if the perſous complain- 
Wing ng ould apply y tHemſelves to them, they ſhould 
be relieved there was cauſe,” The excluded 


memþers 9 a ſeeing no redreſs, appealed to 
the people in a ſevere remonſtrance, or proteſtati=» 


oh Complaining, 
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0 ward, and his body Whipped in the 'maxket-1 
ta be brought 586K ns London, and e ts. 
prifor. in Bridewell,. and there to pt from alt 


enten to the court pat 


1 ideen man iu 
| the power of theſe majatz e, | 
About this time, one james Na lor 2 Tate, fol- 


= That James Na 


Au hours dt Weſtmir 
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ing well aſſured, 1 0 5 te had deibered the 
— ik not the very wortls' 5 
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dier under genere Lambert, folk tvpor him to 


perſanate out Saviour, refewbling his picture in 


Ii Farb, Hair, hd Fooks.” He went aboat with 


_ diſciples, und women tinifietingunto bim, and en- 
tetech the we he Briſtol,” riding bpan an aſs, his 
his way with leaves and boa ughs 
of ters, and 1855 Hatun bl lefſed is Be who. 


ſoltowers' tr 


cumeth in the name of the Lord.” He alſa preten- 


ded he could heal the fick, Yaife the dead, 75 faſt 


ſotty days, and: gave no bther anſWer'to an nyq queſti- 
a Put, Thou haft' faid it. The magifträteb of 
Baift6t mag go bo 5 the parliament, who feſolv- 
was guilty 
ain ch at ſeducer pfthe people; 


— of 


His tongue 


heck ftervards ſent to Rriſtol. and cov crengh 
we city on a Böeßh bare becked, ahd Bil face bick- 
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company, and io have 9 Bi what he 


ſhould earn from hard labour; and being debütred 
the uͤſe of pen, ink paper, to be kept to continual 
work, till he ſhoald' de diſcharged by the parlia- 
1 * 27 Toys, p meg * was. 
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fending* him to Bedlam! which jv wy 
have 90 25 the propereſt place ** him. they | 
3 _ Speaker {x0 pronounce” th ee . 
againſt:bim; vin 10 ſtabd oe liv. hurt: for 
uſler; to be whipped. the 
_ haingtzan from Weſtmipfter to the Old; Eathange,” 

and there to ſtand in che pilloty two hours: move; 
to be bored Bio 1 Vick a hot hon, 
and his forehead ſügmatized with che letter R; to 
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att vr proſecuted: by ſome. rigid mien Ad 
Log y the moſt uſual that is givett öf his hers 


Bi . Who repreſent him, as, ee enen 
t 


zeal, and no great capacity); 
bqut this time, there was 4 new. difcove oh rode 


aide i of a, deſperate. plot agaioſl the-Procefto 


bn; which made the ads paſſed for his Eensig 
aged highly ſeaſonable. Miles Syndercomby 


bined with one Cecil and one; Troop, ofhis Highs 
nels liſe-guard; to aſſafſifate the Protector, rag 
ford, ds be wis going to Hampton-Court. 


= 708 being betrayed by the ocher conſpi - 


ritors, flomiy denied the plot, but was cog 


TY the: ſatute, of 26 Ed. III. the;chietjob. | 
n 


declaring it treaſon in caſe ofa! 


ter, as Veal as 4 King. fince by the word King any N 


chief Magiſtrate was underſtood. ; The priſanes. 


vas found dead, when the day appointed far hin 


ution.came;: whereupon” his body was-dragged. 


naked by a horſe's tail to theſcaffold on Towers 
fied, with a ſake driven throught. 
was, very much diſturbed atabus 
accident ;\ far mflcad of bringing this. man make 
lame ufehul diſcpvery to him, as he expetied,. he 


hill, and there 


found kiwfetf under the reproach of, cau g bim to 


likewiſe, tharthe. above accoung, - 
od blaſphemics, is. denied by: the: body of 


vr 3 


ET Plate” 


be peiſoned, as being afraid to bring him to pub- 


tek juitice, | However a day; of publick 7 
Ing was. appointed for the rote lor deliyerance; 
Feu, .after a ſermon at St. Margaret Weſtmin+ - 
lier, bis Highneſs treated the Speaker and Mem- 
in the Banquetting-houſe at Whitchall, I... 

ore than ordinary marks of endearxment. 
On the 6th of February there was a, great, meets: 


| ing bf learned men at Whitelock's houſe at Chel-' 


ſea, ink to. this order of parliament: Order- 
That it be reſermes to a committee to ſend for, 
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a rich alderman of London, | 

be mory7200uch: in 12 intereſt; . 
came” to be debated,” 'twas 1 preg 
ſoldiers party in the Houſe; 1 
Republicans, 2 ſo 2 poi 2 


preſumpuon and unparlia met a mr 2 1 0 
Peas 115 


bare him down from tlie 
the bar uf che houſe Bat th 
lung; bor che lord "Broghill,” Chief fultice Gi 


and others be Were privy ttz tlie ia fn, d . 
ledging, „ /Thatberng ma nl Hi Mb 775 
tions j they Nl as "muCH" J. Pew form 


2 wasgoud, and rejed Phat was 
by thismeans brought it to debate 
mer wich om oppolition”thertiv, Et When 
te be pute che -queſtish,” they” Cattien 
hem, nl grew! 16” Hold * as eh. bee 4 har | 
blank deſtꝰ for the infertj6ri of tithe ie! ohe 

wight pe Enel p wiln the hand of 
Which mein, thb yety* much 6 poked by 257 


nain-gahetal Fewo, Wa Was Uk * carri 
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two: blanks leſt for die ed Hoofes, 199 
Houle of Commons,” And ther. Hoi uſe 
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hs bos bie priition Petition gad advice: oF Ihe PW... 
men of England, Scodatid and Ireland, 70 bis 

Highneſs;" ac which time the Speaker, Sir Thomas 


Widitipgton, made a ſpeech io him, recommends. 
ing the tide and office of a King, as ſettled hat 


wih Chriſtianity iiſelf, approved and retained by 


our anceſtors, and ovety way fitted to che laus andi 
empor of the people of England.” The Protector, 
1 0 iuclinable he was to accept of this oſſir, 
finding it to be aga inſt the humour and bent uf 
1 army, and the chief officers of it, and that hi: 
ſon · in · lay Fleetwood, and his brother-in-law Def. 
borough were particularly averſe to it, iuſtead oi 
read aſſem, thought fit to demur upon it an 
che r to protract time, in hopes of gaining ups 
n the officers, he deſired. That a committes 
might be appointed to confer with him, and io offer 
e knowlede and atisfadtion in this 2 
caute,” © 
5 committee was accordingly oppoloreds whick I 
on April 11, met bim in the Paiuted-chambes. 
Whitelock was chairman, and the chief ſpeakers 
belides him were, the lord Broghill, chief quſtice 
John, chief juftice Glynn, dhe lords commiſſi- 
oners Fiennes and Lifle, Lenthal maſter” of che 
rolls, Sir Charles Wolfley, Sir Richard 'Onſlow, 
and colonel Jones. Theſe: for two diſtin days 
Cy entertained; the Protector with long 
os endeavouring to perſuade him to accept 
— * of Kiug, which the parliament had of. 
ſered him. Their arguments were principally 
theſe: That the name of a Proteclor, as he held 
it, was unknown io the iſh conſtitution; but 
the atle of King had the only foundation in the 
ancient and known laws of the nation, was inter- 
woven with our laws, and ſuited to the genius of 
the people: That it was the head from whence. all 
the nerves and finews of the government proceeded; 
„ eee put on, it Was a queſtion. 


whether 
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e 2 4 1 
whether thoſe nerves and ſineus Salk and 
receive nouriſiment: That for him to take-up: the 
office of King, without the title, Was to take it up 
with all the objections of ſcandal: That the King, 
the Laws of the nation, the Liberties of the people, 
-and alſo Parliaments themſdves, had: but one 
foundation, and that the end of the late War as not 
to deſtroy Kingſhip, as appeared by ſix or ſeven ol 
the parliament's declarations, one of which was 
ordered to be read in all churches.” His Highneſs 
anſwered, That theſe arguments were cogent; but 
not. ſatĩs factory; that the title of Protefor might 
be adapted to the laws; that providence was againſt 
them, that had already altered the name; and that 
he were much to be'blamed, if he fhould diſpleaſe 
ſo many pious and religious men, who would take 
offence at ſuch a proceeding.“ The commitee re- 
plied, That the title ought to be accommodated 
to the laws, and not the laws to the title: That 
the innovation of (itle Was ſuſpected, as being the 
cover of hidden tyranny; and chat che inconvenien- 
cies of ſuch change were not preſently fel; for 
which very reaſotf it was by the parliament deni- 
ed to King James, when he came firſt to this king- 
dom, to change the title of King of England and 
Scotland, into that of Great Britain: That by re- 
fuſing the title of King, he would not fo much de- 
rogate from his own honour, as from-the-nation's, 
for whoſe honour it was to have a King for the ſu- 
preme governor :' That under the name of Pro- 
tector was never. deſigued the ſupreme moderator, 
but a temporary officer for guarding the King in 
his minority, and adminiſtring of the kingdom; 
and that generally ſuch had been unfortunate: 
That that appellation having at-this time ſprung 
from the ſoldiers, ſavoured of conqueſt, and might 
wich very good reaſon be-reſcinded by the parli- 


ament. That without the title of King the govern- - 


ment would be vnflable: and . and would 
} a Hot 
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not ſong ſtand, being on a tottering foundation; 
it had been changed three or four times in theſe 
live} years, and did ſtill fluguate: That this bad 
bern the great encouragement of thoſe attempts 
againſt his perſon, that the law did not take notice 
of him as chief magiſtrate; and that juries wete 
generally backward in finding any guilty of treaſon 
that account: But by the laws made in Kd- 
ward IV. and Henry VII's time, whatever was - 
done by a King in poſſeſſion, was good and valid, 
and all that ſerved under him were ſaſe and exempt 
om puniſhment. | By thoſe-laws his enemies had 
Intherto pleaded indemnity, but by bis aſſuming 
what was defired, thoſe laws. they pretended for ' 
their diſobedience, would tic them, even by their 
on principles, to obedience. That tho' part of 
che long parliament had taken away Kingſhip, yet 
now it was ſet up again by a fuller repreſentative 
of three nations; and fince the parliament of Eng- 
he land, :\Scotland, and Ireland, had adviſed and de- 
n- furt him to take upon him the title, of King, he 


or ought not in reaſon and equity to refuſe it, Fhat 

li- Providence was no leſs conſpicuous in turning the 
g government again into monarchy, for avoiding con- 
ad fuſion, and bridling the tumults of the people, 
e· than in changing the name of Monarchy into Pro- 
e- teftorſhip: And that good and pious men would 

1. acquieſce in the decree of the parliament, altho 


u- perhaps they might ſeem privately to differ.” In the 
o- end, his Highneſs gratefully acknowledged the 


r, kindneſs-of the offer, but would not give a preſent 
in anſwer, acquainting the committee, .**_ That be 
7 would conſider of all they had faid, and ſeek to 


e: God for cbunfel; and then he would fend for thein, 
and declare his reſolution.“ 

The Protector was now under great diſiculties | 
— diſtraction of mind, and many days paſſed be- 
{ore he could come to a reſolution in this weighty 


—_ -Whilſt this bulineſs was in agitation, the 
e E lord 


- 
- 
- 
- 
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lord Broghill (xfierwards'earl of Ortery) as biſho p 


Burnet informs us, coming one day to Crom well, 
and telling him he had been in the city, the Pro- 
tector enquired of him, "what news he had heard 
there. The lord Orrery told him, He had 


heard he was in treaty with the King, who was to 


be reſtored, and to marry his duughter. Crom- 
well ſhewing no diſpleafure at this, the earl ſaid, 


In the ſtate to which things were reduced, he 


could fee no better expedient: They might bring 
Him in on what terms they plea ſed; and his High- 


. neſs might retain the ſatme authority he then had, 


with lefs trouble.” To this Cromwell anſwered, 
„ The King can never forgive his father's blood.” 
The earl replied. He was one of many that were 
concerned in that, but he would be alone in the 


merit of reſtoriug him:“ Upon which the Pro- 


tector ſaid, He is ſo damnably debauched, he 
would undo us ull;“ and ſo went off to other diſ- 
courſe without any emotion; which made his lord- 
ip conclude hie had often "thought of that expe- 
The Protector in the mean time kept himſelf on 
Tuch a reſerve, that no man knew what anfwer he 


would give to the parlfament's-offer, ' though twas 


thought moſt likely that he would 'accept of it. 
He, as Ludlow informs, endleavwouted by all poſſi- 


ble means to perſuade ilte officers of the army to 


approve the deſign; for which purpoſe he one time 
invited himfelf to dine with colonel Deſborough, 
and carried lieutenant- general Fleetwood with him. 
He began to droll with them about Menarchy, and 
ſpeaking flightly of it, ſaid. It was but a feather 
in a man's cap, and therefore ' he wondered that 


men would not pleaſe the children, and let them 


enjoy their rattle.” But they being very ſerious up- 
on the matter, aſſured him, That there was 


more in it than he perceived: That thoſe who put 
Pim upon it were no enemies 40 Charles Stuart; 


and 
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told vhem, They were a couple of ſcrupulous Fe 
" Allows,” and ſo-went away. At andther time en» © 


time. And ſo after ſome farther diſcourſe, De- 
Pride, whom che Protector had knighted; and im- 


Would hinder it? Whereupon Pride ſaid, Get 


know that they had a petition, and deſired him to 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
aun if he atcepted oſ it, be would draw on himſelf 


and friends inevitable ruin,” Having thus ſound- 
chem, chat he might conclude as be began, he 


terug more ſeriouſly into debate with theſe two, he 
ſaid, “ It was a tempting of God to expoſe fo ma- 
ay worthy men to death and poverty, when there 
= a certain way. to ſecure them. But they in- 
ſiſting upon the oaths they had taken, he replied, 
% That theſe oaths were againſt the power and 
tranny of Kings, but nat againſt the four letters 
mat made the word KING.” 
The nextday his Highneſs ſent a meſſage. to the 
houſe, requiring their attendance in the Painted“ 
chamber, intending, as all men thought, there to 
declare his acceptance of the crown: But in the 
mean time meeting with his brother Deſborough 
as he was walking in the park, and acquainting 
bim with his reſolution, he received this anſwer 
from him That then he gave the cauſe and his 
family for:loſt? and tho' he reſolved never to act 
agaialt him, yet he wauld not act for him-after that 


bo 


orough went home, and there found colonel 


parting to him his Highneſs s intemtion to accept 
the title of King, Pride immediately anſwered. 
He ſhallinat.” Deſbotough aſked him how he 


me à petition drawn, and I will ꝙꝓtreveut it. And 

ſo they both went to Dr. Owen, and prevailed on 

dun to draw a petition according to their mind. 
The next motning the hauſe being met, ſome 

-officers of the army coming to the parliament door, , 

ent · in a meſlage to colonel De{borough, to let him — % 


preſent t to the hauſe. But he knowing che con- 
* af ic, * i not proper or him to 


take | 


2 
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take 1 - Blick notice of it beſore it was _— 
ien the bouſe; that certain officers, of the ar- 
my had a petition to preſent; to them: and moved 
5 that chey ſhould be called in, and have leave 10 
Preſent it with their own. hands; which the houſe 
generally agreed to, not thinkiog the army would 
oppoſe their deſigns. And ſo the petition being 
delivered by lieutenant-colonel Maſon, was read 
in the houſe, aud was to this effect; That chey 
Had bazarded their lives againſt » Monarchy; aud 
Were ſtill ready ſo to do, in defence of the liberties 
of the nation: 'That having obſerved. in ſome men 
great endeavours to bring the nation under their 
old ſervitude, by preſſing their general to take up- 
on him tlie title and government of King, in order 
do deſtroy him, and weaken the hands of thoſe who 
x -  _ were faithful to the publick; they thereſore deſired 
_ that they would diſcountenance all fuck -perſons 
aud endeavours, and continue ſtedſaſt to the old 
cauſe, for the preſervation of Which they, for their 

rts, were moſt ready to lay down their lives.“ 
3 TDiis hard to ſay whether the Parliament or the 
? 5 Protector was. moſt ſurprized at this unexpected ad- 
3 - -*dreſs. As ſoon as his Highneſs heard of it, he 
ſent for his ſon-in-law Fleetwood, and told him, 
5 That he wondered he wauld ſuffer ſuch a peti- 
- tion to proceed fo far, which he might have hin- 
+ - *- dered, ſince he knew it to be his reſolution not to 
accept the crown without the conſent of the army; 
and therefore he deſired him to haſten to the houſe, 
and to put them off from doing any farther there- 
in.” Accordingly the lieutenant-general went im- 
mediately thither, and told them, ©, That the pe- 
tition ought not to be debated, much leſs to be an- 
- ſwered at this time, the contents of it being to de- 
fire them not to preſs his Highneſs to be King; 
whereas the preſent buſineſs was to receive: his an- 
ſwer to what had been formerly offered to him; 


and therefore he deſired chat the debate of it might 
. | be 
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d, be put off till they had received his anſwer. The 

Jy houſe" having agreed to this, recieved a mellage 

d from the Protector, that inſtead of meeting him in 

ko the Painted: chamber, where he uſed to ſpeak 19 

le them, they ſhould meet him in che Banqueiting- 

d houſe; wWhither being accordingly come, his High- 

8 neſs made a broken kind of ſpeech to chem, as 

4 follows: 

* Mr. Speaker, I came ile to nk that Hi ſperch 
d that was in'your laſt paper to your cammittee you — an 


ſent to me, which was in relation to che deſixes 
which were offered to me by the houſe, in that 
* they called their petition. I confeſs: that bùſineſs 
4 hath put the houſe, the parliament, to-a great deal 
4 of trouble, and ſpent much time I am very ſorzy 
d that it hath coſt me ſome and ſome thoughts; and 
becauſe I have been the unhappy occaſion of the 
S expence of ſo much time, I ſhall ſpend litile of -it 
| now. I have, the beſt I can, + reſolved the whole 
; buſineſs in my thoughts, and have ſaid ſo much 

already in teſtimony of the whole, that I, think I 
hall not need to repeat any thing that I have fad. 

Fthink' it is a government that the aims of it ſeeks 

much a ſettling the nation on a good foot in rela- 
tion to civil rights and liberties, which are the 

rights of the nation; and I hope I ſhall never be 

found ta be of them that ſhall go about to rob the 

nation of thoſe rights, but to ſerve them what I 

can to the attaining of them. It hath alſo exceed- 

ing well provided for the ſafety and ſecurity of ho- 

neſt men, in that great, natural, and religious li- 

berty, which is liberty of conſcience. Thele are 

great ſundamentals, and I muſt bear my teſtimony 

to them (as I have and ſhall do till, ſo long as 

God lets me live in this world) that the intentions 

'of the things are very honourable and honeſt, and 

the productoſ of a worthy, parliament: I have only _ 

had the unhappineſs both in my conferences with - _ 

your 9 and in * add I Log” 


% 
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take to Ras not to be convicted of * „ 


of chat thing chat hath been infifled upon by you, 


- 
- 
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=D 8 do wit, the title of King. as initfelf ſo nexeſſary, as 
1 it ſeems to be apprehended by yourſelves ; > and I 
deo, wich all howour and reſpect to the Judgment of 


the parliament, teſtiſy that (caleris periius) no pri- 
vate judgment is to lie in the balance uiii che judg- 
ment of a parliament: But in things that reſpect 
Frauarticular perſons. every man that is to give an 
vp * | uccount to God of his actions, muſt in ſome mea- 
Fare be able to prove his on wort, and to have 
an approbation in his on conſcience of that he 
_— is to do, or forbear; and , whilſt you are granting 
_ others liberties, ſurely you will not deny me this, it 
peeing not only a liberty, — + tand ſuch a 
duty as I cannot wichout ſinning forbeat) to exa- 
3M mine my own heart, and thoughts, and judgment, 
— - . Inevery work which Fam to at mine band to, or 
W .__ - to appearinorfor. . 
1 .* I muſt confeſs, therefore, this hath I do 
_..:.- | acknowledge all che other, yet I muſt be a litle 
1 conſident in this; that what with the circumſtances 
1 that accompany human ations, whether they be 
=. rircumſtances of time or perſons, whether. circum- 
| Nances that relate to the whole, or private or par- 
tticular circumſtances that compaſs any perſon, 
#Þ that is to render an account of his own actions; 
I have truly (hovght; and do fill think, that if I 
*- ,, ſhould (at the beſt}: do any ching on this account 
I to anſiyer your expeRation, it would be at the beſt 
Aj doubrincly; and certainly what is ſo, is not of 


far; whatever 15 not of faith is ſin to him that 


doth it, wheth: '*r it be with'relation'to the ſubſtance 
of the schon, boat which the conſideration is 
converſant; or whether to cirtumſtances about it, 
which mike all think indifferent actions good or 
evil to him that doth n. 1 lying under this conſi- 
deraiion, think it my duty, only I could wiſh I 


_:-: kat done i oon, tor the lake of the houſe, who 
= : | Yr have 
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have laid fo infinite obligations on me; I wiſh 1 2 | 
had done it ſooner for your fake, for ſaving ons 
8 and trouble; and indeed for the committee's ſake, 8 
[ to. whom I muſt acknowledge publickly I have 
ft been unſea ſonably troubleſome; I ſay, 1 could have 
1 wiſhed I had given it ſooner; but truly this is m 
r anſwer, that although 1 think the government dot 
2 conbſt of very excellent parts in all but one thing, 
1 the Title; as to me, 1 {hbuld not be an honeſt 
— man, if I ſhould not tell you, that I cannot ac-. 
e cept of the government, nor undertake the trouble 
: and charge of it, which I have a little more expe- 1 
4 rimehted than every man, what troubles and diffi- N 
4 
N 


- 


culties do befal men under ſuch truſts and in . fuch 

undertakings; I ſay, I ani perſuaded to return 

this anſwer to you, That I. cannot undertake this! 657. 

government with the title of a King; and that is ov —_— 

mine anſwer to this great and weighty buſineſs.” 2 
Thus Cromwell, on che 8th of May, refuſed the 

title of King: And the parliament ſoon :voted, 

«That he ſhould enjoy'the title and authority he 

had already; which was in many particulars'en- 

larged beyond what it was by the former laſtru- 

ment, by the new one, called * The humble peti- 

tion and advice.” This inſtrument conſiſted of 

eighteen, articles; but we ſhall orfly give the ſfub+ 

fiance of the chief ones, as follows: That his © 

Highneſs, under the title of Lord ProteQor, would 

be pleaſed to exerciſe the office of chief magiſtrate | 

over England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c. and to' 

govern according to all things in this petition and 

advice: Alſo, that in his life-time he would ap- 

point the perſon that ſhould ſucceed in the govern- 

ment, aſter his death. That he would call parlia- 

ments conſiſting of two houſes, once in three years W 

fartheſt, _ That thoſe perſons who were legally N 

ſen. by a free election of the people to ſerve in 

pallancy; might not be excluded from doing 


their. duties, but by conſent of that houſe.whereof 
1 y "PR they 


wil " a 


1 
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they were members: That nane but thoſe undet 


the qualifications therein mentioned, ſhould be ca- 
pable to ſerve as members in parliament, That 
the power of the other houſe be limited as therein 
preſcribed, That the laws and ſtatutes of the land 


de obſerved and kept; and no laws altered, ſul- 


ded, abrogated, or repealed, or new laws made, 
but by a& of parliament. That the yearly ſum of 
a million' of pounds ſterling be for the mainten- 
ance” of the navy and army; and three hundred 
thouſand pounds for the ſupport of the govern- 


. ment, beſides other temporary ſupplies, as the com- 


mons in parliament thould ſee neceſſary, That 
the number of the Protector's council ſhould not 


be above one and twenty; whereof the quorum to 
be ſeven and not under. The chief officers of ſtate, 
as chancellors, keepers of the great ſeal, &c. to be 
approved by parliament. That his Highneſs 
would encourage a godly miniſtry in theſe nati- 


ons; and that ſuch as do revile or diſturb them in 
the worſhip of God, may be puniſhed according to 
law; and where the laws are defeAive, new ones 
to be made in that behalf, That the Proteſtant 
Chriſtian religion, as it is-contained in the Old and 


: New Teſtaments, be aſſerted and held forth for the 
publick profeſſion of theſe nations; and that a 


confeſſion of faith be agreed upon and recommend- 
ed to the people of theſe nations; and none be 
permitted by words or writings, to revile or re- 
proach the ſaid confeſſion of faith, c.“. 
This Inflrument being digeſted and agreed upon, 
the houſe ſent to the Protector for an audience; 
which he appointed to be on the 25th of May, in 
the banqueuing-houſe. The members waiting up- 
on. him accordingly, their Speaker Widdridgron 
preſented and read the ſaid Inſtrument to him, and 
deſired his aſſent; which, after a long pauſe, he 


with all the geſtures of concern and perplexity, 


-granted; and then declared to them as follows: 


© That 
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„That he came thitber that day, not as to 2 tri- 
umph, but with the moſt ſerious thoughts that ever 
he had in all his life, being to undertake one of 
the greateſt burdens that ever was laid upon the 
back of any human creature; fo that without the "20 
ſupport of the Almighty, he muſt fink under the | 
weight of it, to the damage and prejudice of theſe | 
nations. ; This being ſo, he muſt aſk help of the . 

— — and of thoſe that fear God, that by 

their prayers he might receive aſſiſtance from God; 17 
for "Is elſe could enable him to difcharge ſo 
great a duty and truſt, That ſeeing this was but 
an ap Aon to the carrying on of the govern- 
ment of theſe nations, and there were many things 
which could not be ſupplied without the afliſtance - | 
of parliament, it was his duty to aſk their help in 4 
chem; Not that he doubted; for the ſame ſpirit * " | 
that had led the parliament to this, would eaſily 
ſuggeſt the reſt to them. For his part, nothing 
would have induced him to take this unſuppetta- 
ble burden to fleſh and blood, but that he had ſeen 
in the parliament a great care in doing thoſe 
things which might really anſwer the ends that 
they had engaged for, and make clearly for the li- | 
berty of the nation, and for the intereſt and pre- | 2 
ſervation of all ſuch as fear God under various 
forms: And if theſe nations were not thankful to 
them for their care therein, it would fall as a ſin 
upon their heads. That yet there were ſome things 
wanting. that tended to reformation, to the diſcoun- 
' tenancing vice and the encouragement of virtue; 
but he ſpake not this as in the leaſt doubting their 
progreſs, but as one that did heartily deſire, to the 
end that God might crown their work, that in their 
* own time, and with what ſpeed they judged fit, 
thoſe” things might be provided for.” The ſpeech 
being ended, the members returned again to-their 
_ And thus 27 his Highneſs accompliſh a 


1 | chief 


* 


His ſolemn ROMWELL having thus accepted of he go- 
de N vernment from the hands of the, parliament, 


\ * 


an aſcent raiſed, where a chair and canopy ol ſtate 


other herald,” and the attorney-general; then the 
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chief dan of what he deſigned —— * was to have 
his power and authority confirmed by parliament. 


at 
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CHAP. VII. | 
From his being confirmed Proteflor by the Parliament's 
Humble Prtilion and Advice, to is Death. Conclu- 
ding with ſome I of his 3 and fas 
'  _ pompous Funeral. F 
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'twas thought fit he ſhould have a ſolemn Inaugu- 
ration; which was accordingly appointed to be 
on the 26th of June, and the houſe ordered the 
"maſter of the ceremonies to give notice thereof to 
all foreign ambaſſadors and miniſters. . Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall was prepared for this ſolemnity, and ad- 
dorned and beautified as ſumptuoully as it could 
be Tor a Coronation. At the upper end there was 
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were ſet, and a table with another chair for. the 
Speaker; and ſeats were likewiſe built up for the 
members of parliament, the judges and officers, 
and for the lord - mayor and aldermen of London. 
All things being prepared, the Lord Protector came 
out of a room adjoining to the Lords houſe (hav- 
ing come thither from Whitehall by water) and in 
this order proceeded into the hall. Firſt went his 
tlemen, then a-herald; next the aldermen, an- 


Judges; then Norroy king at arms, the Lords 
Commiſſioners of the ſeal, arid of the treaſury; 
then Garter king at arms, and after him the Earl 
of Warwick carrying the {word bare-headed before 
the Protector, and the Lord-mayor Tichburn car- 
Tying the city ſword. His Highneſs ſtanding up 
under a cloth of ſtate, the Speaker of the parliament 
mache the following (porch, to him, 

May 
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„ May it pleaſe your Highneſs, You are now The Spek- 
upon a great theatre, in a large choir-of people t ers ſpeech 
You have the parliament of England, Scotlang to him. 
and” Ireland before you : On your right hand, my 
Lords the judges; and on your l#ſt hand, the Lord- 
mayor, alderinen, and ſheriffs of London, the moſt 
noble and populous city of England. The parli- 
ament with the interpoſition of your ſuffrage makes 
laws; and the qudges and governors of London 
ate the great diſpenſers of thoſe laws to the people. 
The occaſion of this converitton and intercourſe, 
is to give an inveſtiure to your Highneſs in that 


u- eminent place of Lord protector: a name which 

be you had before, but it is now ſetiled by the full 

he pnanimous conſent of the people of theſe threb ha- 

to tions aſſembled in parliament” You have no'new 

n- name, but a new dite added tö the gd name; the 

d- ſixteenth of December is now changed to the * 

Id pet of June. | 

8 Then he faid, he was commanded by the yoo 

te * IeR to make oblation to his; Highnefs of four 

10 things in ordet to his inaugurutibn! At which 

1e beſog aſſiſted by the Earl of Warwick, and White 

$, lock, he veſted his Highneſs with a robe of pur- 

l. ple: velvet lined. with ermines ; telling him,“ It was 

ie an emblem of magiſtracy, and imported tighteoul- 

neſs and juſtice.” Then he preſented him with a 5 
bible, richly gilt and boſſed with gold, and told 50 12 


him, It was a book that contained the holy ſetip- 
tures, in which be had the happineſs to be well 
vetſed; it was a book of books, and contained 
both precepts and examples for good government.” 
" Next he put in his hand a ſcepter of maſſy gold, 
ſaying,* Here is a ſcepter, not unlike a flaff; for - 
u are to be a ſtaff to the weak and poor. Laflly, 
he girt him with a very rich ſword, with this com- 
ment.“ This is not a military, but a civil (word; it 
is a [word rather of defence than offence, not only 
ig defend your ſelf, but alſo your people,” Then 
12% 1 . his 
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his Highneſs took an oath, to govern the 3 
bol theſe three nations according to law, &c. Which 


done, Mr. Manton prayed, recommending his 
Highneſs, the parliament, the council, the forces 


by land and ſea, and the whole government and 


people of the three nations to the bleſſing and pro- 


oe of God. Then the trumpets ſounded, and 


an herald proclaimed his Highneſs's title, and all 
was. concluded with the loud acclamations. of the 


people, God ſave the Lord Protector. The ce- 


remonies being ended, his Highneſs with bis train 
returned to Whitehall, and the members to their 
hduſe, where they adjourned their fitting to the 


ꝛoth of January next. 
- Ludlow. tells us, that the next day after the ſo- 


lennity of the inauguration, there was a feaſt pre- 


| * * the aſſembly and officers of the army ; 


which 'twas obſerved major-general Lambert 
Js not preſent; which occaſioned many to ſul- 
he was declining in favour for obſtructing 


- Cromwell's deſigu of being King; for he ſays he 
was credibly informed, that when that buſineſs 


was on foot, the major-general took the liberty to 
tell Cromwell, That if he accepted the crown, he 


could not aſſure the army to him. Or perhaps 


he was diſguſted at the Protector's reſerving to 


Himſelf the naming of his ſucceſſor in tlie govern- 


ment. Some time aſter, upon the major-general's 
refuſing to take the oath, enjoined by the humble 
petition and advice, to do nothing againſt the pre- 
ſent, government, and to be true and faithful to the 


Protector, according to, the law of the land; his 


Highneſs ſent for him, and told him, He was well 
aſſured his 'refuſal proceeded not on account of 
this new authority; for he might remember, that 
he himſelf did at the firſt preſs him to accept the 
title. of King; and therefore if he was now diſſa- 
tisfied with the preſent poſture of affairs, he deſired 
Kim to. ſurrender his commiſſion, To this Lam- 

bert 
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bert anſwered, * That having no ſuſpicion that it - 


would then be demanded of him, he had not 


brought it, but if he pleaſed to ſend for it, he ſhould 


deliver it!: which two or three days after was ac- 
cordingly done. But the Protector not thinking it 


ſafe to diſguſt him entirely, allowed him a penſion 


of 20001. a year, to keep him from any deſperate 
, undertaking. *", _ | & 
The Protector, now in the height of his gran- 


\ 


deur and power, met with. one very great misfor- 


admiral Blake, after his having added one very 
ſignal exploit more this year to his other glovies. 
Having rode out all the winter ſtorms before Cadiz 


and, the coaſt of Portugal, he received certain intels: 
ligence that another Spaniſh plate-fleet much rich- 
er than the former, was coming home; and ſor 


fear of the Engliſh fleet had put into the bay of 
Sancta Cruz in the iſland of Teneriff, one of the 


Canaries. Upon this Blake with his fleet weighed 


anchor, April 13, and by the goth ſtood off the 
Offivg of the ſaid bay; where he accordingly 


ſound the galleons arrived, to the number of ſixteen 
men of war. The bay was ſecured by a firong 
caſtle well furniſhed with great ordnance, beſides 


ſeven forts more in ſeveral parts of it, mounted 
with fix, four and three great guns a-piece, and 
united together by a line of communication from 


one fort to another, which. was manned with muſ- 


queteers. Don Diego Diagues, the Spaniſh admi- 
nal, cauſed all his ſmaller ſhips to moor cloſe to the 


ſhoar, covered by the caſtles and forts, and poſted 
the fix large galleons farther off at anchor, with 


their formidable broadſides to the ſea. A Dutch 


merchantman was at this time in the bay, the ma- 


ſter whereof perceiving the Engliſh were ready to 
enter, and that a combat would preſently enſue, 
deſired Don Diego's leave to depart, * For, ſaid he, 
T am very ſure, Blake will preſently be amongſt 
us; to which the Don reſolutely anſwered, * Get 


you | 


343. 


Blake's great | 
ſucceſs at 


tune, by the death of his valiant and victorious gandda Cruz. 
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von gone if yourall, and let Blake come 1 if he 


res. 
Blake having called 2 council of hr: __ find 


ing it impracticable to carry off the galleons, re- 


folved to burn them all: To which. end, he firſt 
ordered the braye captain Stayner, in the Speaker 
frigate, with a ſquadron to ſtand into the very bay; 
who by eight the next morning fell furzoully upon 
the Spaniards, without che leaſt regard to their 
' ſorts, aud fought them almoſt an hnñour- The ad; 
miral ſeconding him, poſted ſome of the larger 
ſhips to canovade the callle and forts; which play. 
ed, their parts ſo well; that the enemy after ſome 
time was forced to leave them. Blake for the 


| ſpace of four hours engaged the galleons, which 


made a brave reſiſtance; but were at laſt abandoned 
by the enemy; as were likewiſe the ſmaller veſſels 
which lay under the forts which were burnt by 
Stayner, whilſt Blake did the ſame 'by the large 
- galleons; fo that this wholz plate-flect, of ineſſi- 
mable value, was utterly deſtroyed ; and, which is 
very remarkable, as ſoon as ever the ion Was 


over, the wind, which before blew ſtrong into the 


bay, on a ſadden veered about, and brought Blake 
with his fleet out to ſea, without the loſs of one 
ſhip, and with no more than forty-eight men kill- 
ed, and a hundred and twenty wounded,” The 


news of this brave and unparalleled adtion being 


brought to England' before the end of the ſelfion, 
the parliament ordered a day of thankſgiving for 
this greqt ſucceſs; and the Lord Protector, at their 
deſire, ſent the admiral a diamond ring of vol. 
value, and knighted Scayner at his return to ng" 
land. 

Blake, aſter this noble exploit, ſalled back to 
Spain, where after having kept all their ſhips and 
ports in awe, he returned for Eugland. But fall - 
ing ſick of a fever, he died in the 59th year of his 


age, juſt as the fleet wi merit 1 / oe 2 
1 loubd; z 
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ſound; where he paſſionately enquired for the land, 


but found his own element the mote proper bed of 
honour. He had a publick funeral ſolemnly and 


juſtly. beſtowed upon him, and the honour of be- 
| ang interred in Heury VIlth's chapel. The lord 


Clarendon ſays, * He was the firſt man that de- 


elined the old track and made it manifeſt, that the 
(naval) ſcience might be attained in leſs time than 


was imagined; and defpiſed thoſe rules which 
had been long in practice, to keep his ſhips and 
his men out of danger, which had been held in 


former times 2 point of great ability and circum- 
| ſpeftion; as if the principal art requiſite in the 


captain of a ſhip had been to be ſure to come home 


aſe again. He was the firſt man who brought 
ſhips' to contemn caſtles on ſhore, which had been 


thought ever very formidable, and were diſcovered 


him to make a noiſe only, and to fright thoſe 
who. could rarely be hurt by them. He was the 
firſt that infuſed that proportion of courage into 
the ſeamen, by making them ſee by experience, 
what mighty things they could do, if they were 


reſolved; and taught them to fight in fire as well 


as Upon water: And tho' he hath been very well 
- imitated and followed, he was the firſt that gave 
the example of that kind of naval courage. and 
bold and refolute atchievements.” 
Hie had a very great regard to the honour of his 
country; and the Engliſh dominion of the ſeas. 
He endeavoured to preſerve peace and unity among 
his ſeamen, by telling them, That they ſhould 
not liſten to any news from land, nor mind the 


>" in the government, but remember that the 


feet was Engliſh, and that their enemies were fo- 
reigners; and therefore they muſt” fight for the 
honour of the Engliſh nation.” One inflance of 
his care to preſerve the honour of his country. 
mentioned by Biſhop Burnet, I cannot omit. He 
©) that -Blake n to be at Malaga "the 

2 | the 
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che fleet, beſote Cromwell made. war upon Spain, 
2M lome of his ſea men going aſhore, met the hoſt, as 
it was/@@rrying about, and not only refuſed to pay 
any bonour to it, but laughed atthoſe-who did. 
Whereupon one of the prieſts ſlirred up the people 
to rclent this affront; and fo they fell upon them 
aud beat them ſeverely. The ſeamen returning to 
their ſhip, and complaining of the ufage' they had 
met with, Blake immediately difpatthed a tru mpe- 
ter to the Vice-Roy, to demand the prieſt who had 
been the chief occaſion of it: To which the Vice- 
Roy returned this anſwer, That he bad no autho- 
iity over the prieſts, and ſo could not diſpoſe of 
him.“ But Blake ſent him word again, That he 
| would notenquize who had power to ſend the prieſt 
to him, but if he were not {ent within three hours, 
he would burn their Town, Aud ſo being unable 
to reſiſt him, they ſent the prieſt, to him; who juſli- 
Tying himſelf upon che rude behaviour of the ſea- 
men, Blake anſwered. That if he had ſent a com- 
| plaint to him of it, he would have puniſhed them 
ſeverely, ſince he would not ſuffer his men to al- 
front the eſtabliſhed religion. of any place at which 
he touched; but he took it ill, that he ſet on the 
Spaniards to do it; for he would have all the 
world to know, that an Engliſhman was only to 
be puniſhed by an Engliſhman.” And ſo he ci- 
viily treated the prieſt, and diſmiſſed him, being 
ſatisfied that he had him at his-mercy. The Bi- 
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ſhop ſays, Cromwell was exccedingly pleaſed with of 

this, and read the letters in council with great ſatis- Et 

faction, telling them, „ He hoped he ſhould make co 

r the name of an Engliſhman as your as ever that pa 
2 of a Roman had been.” me 
| As victory crowned the Protefor's arms by ſea th 

this year, ſo his forces by land were not unſucceſs- thi 

ful. Ihe 6000 men which his Highneſs was ob- m 

| liged by his treaty with France to provide, for ad- M. 


ing joiuily with the French againlt the Spaniards, thy 
being 8 


. 
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being tranfported under the command of Sir John | 
Reynolds and major general Morgan, the French 


had no ' inclination to begin upon Mardyke- or 


Dunkirk; which when taken were to be put into 
Cromwell's hands, but . marched to other places 
which they were-to conquer for their own uſe. But 
his Higbneſs's ambaſſador Lock hart made ſuch re- 
peated. repreſemations to the cardinal, complain- 
ing of their breach of faith, not without ſome me- 
naces,.* That his maſter knew where to find a more 
punctual friend, that as ſoon as they had taken 
Mommedy aud St. Venant, the army marched in- 
to Flanders and iaveſied Mardyke, which being ta- 
ken would much facilitate the dehgn upon Dun- 
kirk. The French and Engliſh had not lain be- 
fore this flrong place above four days, when it was 


redyced o a ſurrender: upon compoſition, and de- 


livered/, up .wholly into the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh. But preſently after, the French being with- 
drawn into winter- quarters, the Spaniards, who 
were lenſible of What great importance this, place 


was to the preſerving of Dunkirk, detached a bo- 
dy of horſe and foot to retake it. Among theſe 
were 2000 Engliſh and Iriſh, commanded by the 
Duke of York; and they made two very furious 


forms upon the fort, but were ſtoutly repulſed, 


and forced to ly, with the loſs of ſeveral brave 
commanders. | 


Ludlow, ſneaking of this lib favs; ++ Many 


ol thoſe. who were killed on the enemy's fide were 
Engliſh under the Duke of York: And as it was 


confelled by all preſent, that the Engliſh who took 
part wich the French, behaved themſelves with 
more bravery than any ; ſo it-was obſerved, that 
thoſe of the cavalier party, who had joined with 
the Spaniards, behaved themſelves worſt. The. 


' marſhal Turenne commanded the army that took 


Mardyke; to whom Cardinal Mazarine wrote 
thus, at Lockhart's inſtances, belore the fiege: 
el £2 2 Nothing 
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„Nothing can be of more fatal. conſequence to 
France, than the loſs of Cromwell's friendſhip, 
and the breach of che union with him; which cer- 
tainly will be broken; if ſome ſtrong town is 
not taken and put into his hands,” This conqueſt 
was very grateful to Cromwell, who immediately 
ſent ten men of war to guard the port of Mardy ke, 
and cruize on that coaſt. A foreigu popiſh writer, 
ſpeaking of this matter, ſays, In effect. nothing 
could flatter the ambition of Cromwell more than 
this aquiſition, knowing he had thereby won im- 
mortal glory: He had, without the loſe of a man, 
accompliſhed à deſign, which the greateſt Kings of 
England had often attempted in vain, at the ex- 
pence of their people's blood ant'treafure: He had 
re-eſtabliſhed the Engliſh on the continent, and put 
them in a condition to make themſelves maſters of 
both fides of the channel, which had been defpair- 
ed of ſince the boſs of Calais.” 
Upon the French King's entering into an agree- 
ment with the Lord Protector of England, King 
Charles with his family was "obliged to leave 
France and retire to Cologn; where having reſid- 
ed about two years and a half, he this year, upon 
concluding a treaty with the Catholick' King, re- 
; ; paired to the city of Bruges in Flanders, where he 
The King found a handſome accommodation for himſelf and 
_—_ P his ſmall court. About this time, among other 
r to „ 82 f 
Cromwell, methods he uſed in order to his reſtoration, Mr. 
Echard tells us of a private application he made to 
Cromwell, which he ſays came from the mouth 
of the Dutcheſs of Lauderdale, who told the ſame 
to a perſon, of whoſe credit he could make no 
- queſtion. The ftory is this: That this Lady, at- 
>. terwards Dutcheſs of Lauderdale, being a particu- 
lar friend and acquaintance of Cromwell's, was 
employed to make a private offer and propoſal to 
him, in ſubſtance” as follows, That if he would 
reſtore, or permit the King to return to — 
b is a 3 2 > 3 e 
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he would fend him a blank paper, for him to 


write his own terms and limitations, and ſettle 


- 


— 


what power and riches he pleaſed upon himſelf, 
' family, and friends.” This propoſal, was firſt com- 
municated to the Protector's Lady, who liked it 
very well, believing that beſides other advantages, 


it would bring abſolute indemnity and ſecurity to 
het huſband, and the whole family, She therefore 
took an opportunity, when ſhe was in bed with 


bim, to mention the offer to him, and endeavoured. 
to perſuade him, to accept of it, as being of the, 
bigheſt moment to the happineſs of himſelf and 
relations. But he, without minding her arguments 
and perſuaſions, preſently told her, She was a fool, 


adding this ſhrewd ſentence, © If Charles Stuart 
can forgive me all that I have done againft him 


and his family, he does not deſerve to wear the 


trown of England.” | 


© The King keeping his court at Bruges in Flan- 
dets, had many conſultations with the governor 


Don John, and was in gteat hopes the diſtrations - 
in England might at length turn to his own advan- _. 


tage; which encouraged the Spaniards to protect 
his-perſon, and accept his arms in Flanders ; where 
the marqueſs of Ormond, the lord. Rocheſter, the 
fords Gerrard and Wentworth, the lord Taaf, and 
general Middleton, had their ſeveral regiments 


_* quartered along the ſea-coaſt, under the command 


the Dukes of York and Glouceſter; both to 


#BA his Catholick Majeſty againſt. his enemies 
ide French, who were fupported by Cromwell, and 


to he in a readineſs to tranſport themſelves into 


England, if any favourable oppotunity Thould in 


vite them. And indeed, an inſurrection of the 


| King's friends was at this time defigned ; to Pre. 


mote which, there was now publiſhed, and wi 
great induſtry diſperſed, a very bold paper, entitled, 


* Killing no Murder, making it not only lawful hut 


honourable to kill the Protector, as a tyrant and 


oy common 
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common enemy of his country. This put his 
Higbnels into a terrible fright, and made him, veiy 
_ vigilant to apprehend the author, Who was then 
- - Concealed, not only in his perſon, but in the very 

ſulpicion of his name, tho' Gnce generally believed 
to be colonel Titus, Who made. a great figure in 
ſome of the parliaments after the King's zeſtorati- 
on. Some time after this alarm, which leryed 
more to put the Protector upon his guard, than, to 
forward the prepafations of the royaliſts, the mar- 
quels of Ormond Nipt over from Flanders, and lay 
privately in London, to quicken the deſign, in- 
Wain alſo to lend for his troops to puſh on the 
execution of it. But the Protector, who-was always 
good at intelligence, had (as was before plated) 
corrupied Sir Richard Willis, who, ſeemed, to;be at 
the heid of the King's party, and . pretended a 
great deal of zeal for his ſervice, to diſcover all 
their. molt ſecxet, contrivances to him; and by his 
' - Itelligence, he ſent out a praclamation againſt the 
conſpirators” before they could get into a body; 
by which means many of them were apprehended, 
the marqueſs of Ormond himlelf very narrowly 
mag e 
The *Protedor now ſent his writs of ſummans, 
under the great ſeal, to divers perſons to. ſit as 
members of the Other Houle; the form of which 
writs was the ſame with that which was uſed to 
ſummon. the Peers in parliament. The perſons 
who were to compoſe the Other Houſe were about 
fixty in number; among whom were divers, noble- 
men, knights, and gentlemen of ancicnt families 
of good eltates, and ſome colonels and officers of 
the army. Their names were as follows: The 
lord Richard Cromwell, the PrateQor's eldeſt ſon; 
the lord Henry Cromwell, his other ſan; Jord de- 
puty of Ireland; Nathaniel Fiennes; and John Liſle, 
lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal; Henry L W 
rence, lord preſident of the council; Charles, leet- 
W wood, 
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wood, licutenant-general of the army;  Bulflrode 
Whitelock, aud William Sydenham, commiſſion- 
ers of the treaſury ; Robert Fail of Warwick, 


Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, Edward Earl of Man- 


cheſter, | Willam viſtount Say and Seal, Philip 
wviſcount Lille, Philip lord Wharton, Thomas lord 
Faueonberg. George lord Eure, John Glay pole 
Eſq; Charles Howard Eſq; whom the Protector 
made a viſcount; John Deſborough, and Edward 
Montague, generals at fea; Sir Charles Wollley, 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, Walter Strickland Eſq; ma- 


jor-general Skippon, colonel . Philip Jones, Sir 


William | Strickland, Francis Rouſe Eſq; John 


Fiennes Eſq; Sir Francis, Ruſſel, Sir Thomas Hon- 


nywood, Sir Arthur Haſlerigs, Sir John Hobart, 


Sir Richard Onflow, Sir Gilbert Gerard, Sir Wil- 
liam Roberts, lord-chief-juſtice Glyn, lord-chiet- 
. Juſtice St. John, William Pierpoint Elq; John 
Crew Eq; Alexander Popham Elſq; Sir Chriſts- 
pher Pack, Sir Robert Tichburn, Edward Whalley 
Eq; Sir John Bark ſtead lieutenant of the Tower; 
Sir George Fleetwood, Sir Thomas Pride, Sir John 
Hewſon, Richard Ingoldſby Eſq; James Berry 


Eſq; William Goffe Eſq; Thomas Cooper Eſq; , 


Edmund Thomas Eſq; George Monk, general in 


Scotland; David Earl of Caffils, Sir William Lock- 


hart,” Sir Archibald Johnſton, William Steel, lord = 


chancellor' of Ireland; Roger lord Broghill, Sir 
Matthew Tomlinſon, William Lenthal and Rich- 
ard Hambden Eſqrs; Some of theſe were knights 
of the Protector's own making, 2 
The parliament thus improved by the addition 


of another houſe, met a ſecond time on the z⁊cch 


day of January; when the Protector came as a 
Sovereign to the houſe of Lords, aud ſending for 


the Speaker and houſe of Commons by the black 


rod, made a ſhort, ſpeech to them, beginning in the 
old ſtile, My Lords, and you the knights, citizens. 
and burgeſſes of the houſe of Commons; and then 

bf; | diſcourſing 
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diſcouring ſome particulars which he recommend- 


ed to them, thanking them for their good correſ- 
pondence the, laſt ſeſſion, and aſſuring them, if 


they. went on as they had began, they ſhould be 


; called The bleſſed of the Lord, and generations to 


come ſhould bleſs them ; he left his lozd keeper 
Fiennes lo make 'a long ſpeech to them, with all 


- the ſtate of our ancient Monarchs. Wm 


As ſeveral of the nobility, who had. writs lent to 
them, 'refuſed to fit in the Other Houſe, ſo Sir Ar- 
thur' Haſlerigg, and ſome few, more of the com- 
mons declined that honour, and choſe rather to 
ſit in the lower houſe, for which they had been 


elected members by the pedple. Many others alſo, 


who had been excluded by the Protector in che 


firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, - now; ventured 40 


take their ſeats, upon the third article of the Pe- 
tition and Advice, by which no members legally | 
choferi, were to be excluded from the performance 
of their duty, but by conſent of that houſe 
whereof: they were members. By this means, and 
the removal of thoſe of the other boaſe, who were, 
ſor the moſt part, taken out of this, a conſiderable. 


-alteration was made in this aſſembly ; ſo that they 


ſoon began to call-in queſtion the N and ju- 
riſdiction of the other houſe, and ſeveral of the 
members, particularly Sir, Arthur Haſlerigg, ap- 


peared very forward in Nl differences; be- 
tween theſe two bodies. Upon t 
| ſent for the Commons. to the Banguetting-houſe, 


is his Highneſs 


where he exhorted them to unity, and to the ob- 


ſervance of their oi rules in the Petition and Ad- 
vice. But this having no effect upon them, they 


went on in the ſame way; many being againſt the 
members of the other houſe being called Lords, 


others intirely againſt the having ſuch another 


houſe,” and fome ſpeaking reproachfully of it. 
Theſe proceedings tended to their own defirugion; 
for the Protector GY * himſelf to. be aimed 

= 


* 1 
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Web chem, and” that theſe things were only the | 
teſtimonies bf their envy towards him and his ga- 

vernment, nc to think of puting a ſtop to all 

1 the pafliament., Whilſt he was re- The rer 

bing 7s fn His mind, on the 4th of February, 4. r 

be recetveck freſh information concetning the dili- m 4 

gence' of His adverſaries in all parts; which quick-. - 

ened him to that degree, that he would not ſtay for 

one of his /H touches, hut taking the firſt chat 

was roar bs ſuch guards as he could pres | 

e cher, he Hare to the Other Houſe; 

wither being cone, 17 imparted his reſolution f 

dif6lvimg Perf T ament to. lieutenant-general 

Fleetwood; who earneſtly eſtly endeavouring to dif. 

Wade Him from it, he clapped his hand upon his 

breaſt,” and ſwore, by the living God he would do 

it. Then de ies of the black rod was ſent to 
te Cbitmonsto acquaint, them, that his High, 
refs Was in "the Lords houſe, and there required 
dir attendance. Hereupoy they, with che ſpeak - 
er, went up, and his Highneſs made a ſpeech 10 
tem, declaring ſeveral urgent and weighty 
efons.” which made it neceffary for him, in ordet 
to the publick peace and ſaſety, to proceed to an 
immediate Allotution of this parljament;” and 16. 
eordingly He ad diſſolve them 
His⸗ gune ls Was the more incenſed. becauſe . 
at chib time the fifth-monarchy men were-forming him. 
1 dangerous "conſpiracy to overthrow him and his 
ment; which he ſuſpected was countenanc» 
eck b 'wihy” o of the parliament, Major: general 
Hatritom was deep in this plot, which was laid for 
A itrſurfectiott to dethrone the Protector. Their 

| chief, cabal was held in a houſe near Shoreditch, 
where ſecterary Thurloe, who ſpared: no pains o 
money for his maſter's ſafety, had a ſpy-among 
them, and ſuffered them to go on till the night be - 
fore that wherein, they had appointech to tender 
vous; at which time he ſent a party of _—_ 

| K 2 a2 
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who ſeized the chief ol hem as f ey were conſult- 
ing about the manner of putting their deſigu in ex- 

ecutio n. Their arms and ammunition wers like- 
_ wile: ſeized, with a ſtandard oF a Lign;cguchant, 
| us of che tribe of Judah, with chis motto, Who 
malt touſe bim ap? and ſeveral: copies ol a print- 

n . wich this title, „Kb pringiple of 
the Remnant, &c,” The conſpirators apprehended 
were. Venner, Gray, Gowler, Hopkins, Achton, and 
others, who were carried priſonerg 10 the; Gate- 
houſe, where they Jay long i in a miſcrable condi- 

© tion, bat were ſpared, 0 create, diſturbance and 
their own deſtrudtion at another time, en 
7 the King's reſtoration, wy 1 ni 
Shortly after, as, Ludlow i infarms us, ſams per- 
ons who uſed to meet in Colmayn-ſtrect,, to deplore 
the apoſlaſy of the times, and 2 of 
Whitehall, were apprehended by the lord mayar's 
officers, purſuaut to ihe Protector s orders, as they 
were coming out of their meeiing - place. Among 
thele was one cornet Day, who ſeing, accuſed of 
ſaying, * That the Protector was 4 rogue wo. a 
traitor,” confeſſed the words; and to = 
ſelf ſaid, that Cromwell had affirmed in't 2 
ſence of hinifelf and ſeveral other oſſicers, That 
it he did oppreſs the conſcieutious, or betray: the 
| Liberties of the people, or not take away,tathes. by 
' certain time (now paſt). they ſhould then bave 
liberty to Tay, he was a rogue and a traitor,” He 
delited lea ve theteſore to produce his, witneſſes, 
who were then preſent, to what he had alerted. 
But the biſineſs was ſo managed, that he and ſome 
others were. fined and impriſoned for their miſde- 
meanours, 

The Cavalier 117 was mentioned beſore. And 
of this alſo he had timely informations. given him; 
upon -which he ſent, for the lord mayor, aldermen 
and common- -council of the city of London, and 
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city imo a poſtare of defence, They accor- 

Tag. — back wick great indignation a zinſt 
liſts, aud took extraordinary gare 0 cheir 

gates thy Fours, and withal drew up an "ab: 
'zdfrefs" to bis Higtineſs, Promifing the fanh of the 


eth and the pur ſe of it, in firmly adhering to bim 


agu inst all his enemies. Adqreſſes alſo -of the 


Are" Ariin were made from general Monks and 


other regiments; and from the Engliſh forces. in 
Flanders; alf which his Highneſs anſwered with 
thinks: ' "He no thought it time tio proceed. a- 
gainſt the conſpirators themſelves, whom he had 


fafely” lodged in prifon. For this purpoſe op 
court of juſtice was erected, being founded on 
lu wide by the late parliament for the REAR, of 
His <Highnels's pers Whitelock was one of t the 
commimoners, but he tells us he never fat with 
nem, it being againſt his judgment. Before this 


chürt were brought, Dr. Hewet, Sir Henry TN 
f 


by and Mr. Mordaunt, "with ſome others oft 
'hEmer ſott. The geveral charge againſt chem 
was,” For endeavouring to levy war againſt the 
government on behalf of Charles Stuart.“ Ela, 
pifticular charge againſt Dr. Hewet was, 


1 perfunding divers to raife forces by virtue o 
the fame!” That agdinft Sir Henry Slingſby was, 
* ot attempting to dehauch ſome of the garriſon, of 


Hull to © the fervice of Charles Stuart, and deliver- | 


ing a c%miſfion from him to them.“ And che 
rs of Teſs note were charged“ Wich a a defign 
of Fring he city in ſevetal parts at the time ap- 
for the” inſurreQion. 
the juriſdiction of the court, and argued againſt the 
legality” of it; and fo for contempt, after having 
been three times requited to plead, be was adjud; 
eck guilty ol the charge; and when he 8 
offered to plead, he was told it was too late. Sir 


. end pleaded that he was a priſoner 25 


A a a2 


* commiſſions for the ſon of the lat be 


Dr. Hewet denied 


16538. 
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a; the ume when he was. charged to haue practiſed a- 
Sainſt the government, ang that ihe perfonms whon 

N be was accuſed of attempting to corrupt, had tre- 

panned him by their ptomiſes to ſervt the King 

in delivering, Hull, if he would give them a com- 
miſſion to ag ſor him which commiſſom wag an 
old one that had lain long by him. But all this 
F vailing bim nothing., he was, together with. Dr. 
Hewet, adjudged to die; and accordingly.they were 
both beheaded on Tower Hill, notwichRanding all 
 +.>," endeavours that were uſed for procuring cheig par- 
don. Six of .the meaner {art were condemned to 
be hanged, but only three ſuffered; one in Dower- 
ety Tee in. Cheapſide, and the third beſore 
the - change. 'As Jor Mt. Mordaunt, he pleaded 
not guilty, and after a ſull hearing ofitherwitneſſes 
on both fides, the court acquĩtted hin by one voice. 
When theſe trials were over, the High. court of 
Juſtice was diſſolved, and the Protector, by White- 
lock's advice, reſerted all future trials of conſpita- 
tors to the Upper Bench, in the courſe ol com- 
mon law. He not only made Howard à Viſcount, 
but figned a, patent to make Whitelock one, and 
three, other patents to make the attorney -genetal 
Pridgaux, and the ſolicitor general, Haronets, and 
John Maynard, Eſq, his Highneſs's ſetjeant. 
Ila the beginning of this year, a party of the 
nor, held jutelligence wich Cardinal Mazarine, 
and then with, the Protedor Cromwell, to betray 
that towu into the hands of che Erench, wherein 
the Lord Protector was to have his ſhaze;... Maza- 
rine was to ſend a land army under the command 
of marſhal D Aumont, and he Protector was to 
furniſh a fleet ſor tranſporting the men. Articles 
having been agreed on between the ſuppoſed con- 
ſpirators and the Cardinal, on May i 4th, the ap- 
ö — day, the Engliſh, fleet appeared before 
tend, and the garriſon permitted the French in 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 


it a6d land; . 


immediate poſſeſſion of che But the 
— ſaffered — feet" to come td a 


pulled denn the white 


were all, to the number of 100, flai or taken 

| ſoners;/ among chicly laſt was the tnarſhal 'VAu- 
monuhindelf; oft zielt een ene 
61 Preſently” after this great e eehte it was 
avfolved' to atiempt the taking of Dunkirk; which 
"ws: inveſted by the French affif _—_ 
Boos valiant Rugliſh men, under the in 
:Lockbart;\:the Protector s ambatſador, / Pl 


— under the command of Wefeeg = 
loogan: 11Whilſt they were cartyitig on den 


& towards the town, the — under 
un Turenne on the fide of Newport, and Morgin 


with his Engliſh and a brigade of French _ 


onithav next Matdyke, intelligence was brüugk 
chem; that the Spaniſh general, Don John of 
Hein, with the Prince of Conde, the Prince de 


were advancing with $0,600 ͤ men to refieve the 
Place. Hereupon the French King and Cardinal 
were perſuaded dy Turenpe and others to withdraw 
heir perſons, and retire to Calais, and leave all to 
be determimed by a council of war. In the firſt 
council, which was held without either Lockbi#rt 
per Morgan, it was refolved to raife the ſlege. $1] 
mme enemy came on. But it the next, When thoſe 
to were proſent. Morgan vehemently oppofed that 
-zefolation; alledging. What 
be to the rroww of Frante, to have ſummoned a 
place, and broke ground before it, and then raiſe 
the ſiege and run away; and deſiripg the Eburicil 


— 4 That if bey taifect the flege, the ll. 


——— de ene tak 8 — | 


igay,. and: the Dukes of York and Glouctffer 


a diſhonour it would 


- of 
** 


— 


„ „ ene 
liance with, England: would be.cbroked the fame 


Bous. Upon Which it was telobved; contrary to 
their former intention, tu give battle ta che enemy 


1, they came on, | and«to maintain the fege. And 
the enemy coming on! a deſperate night enſued, in 
' 4 which the Spaniards were in. a manner totally 
rauted by the Engliſh, beſore the French came in. 
19 end of the purſuit, marſhal Turenne / with 
oe a hundred officers, came upito the Engliſh, 
alighted. from their horſes, and embracing. the ofſi- 
cers, Oh 42 ſaw —— ac- 
_ tian in theix lives, and that they werwſd tra ted 
Wich the ig fg. hey had. 40 

move, or do any thing.“ The Spaniſh army be- 
f Fe en vanquiſhed, the conſederates rene wed 
their attempts upon the town of Dunkirk with 
eat vigour and, induſtry; and dhe marqueſs de 
Leda the governot, being mortally wounded; as he 
was ſallying out upon the beſiegers, the Spaniards 
within deſired a preſent gapitulation; chich: being 
granted, this important place was ſurrendeted up- 
on articles, on the ach of June: hen it wat im- 
mediately delivered up iuto the hands of the Eug- 
purſuant to the treaty hetween them and his High- 

| neſs the Lord Protector. P1905 nee 2 48100 

But as all worldly r 
have an end, ſa. our Protector's greatneſs; which 
a FR ;only. with: his liſe, now drew near io a pe- 
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| lod. It bas been obſeryed by ſome, that tho al- 
| ter the dillolution of che laſt parliament, all things 
| ba 1 to ſucceed at home and abraad according 
| 0 i | with, and his power and greatneſs to: be 


beitet eſtabliſhed than ever; yet he never had that 
ſerenity of mind, after his reſuſal of the crown, 
that he had before uſually enjoyed; that he was 

now. much more apprehenſive of danger to his per- 

ſon than he uſed to be, and the many plots and 
Cc.̃onſpiracies againſt him, gave his mind great di- 
14 | (turbance ; 
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OLIVER CROMWELEL 
futbance; inſomuch that he g. very fuſpfcib. 
aud more diſſicult of acceſs, Ad hs more rx 
feenabroad) than formerly. Barnet fas, 
it was generally believed that his Hfe and all bi 
arts were exhauſted at once, and that if he 
lived much longer, he could not have Held thing: 
together: 4\ However this he, tis certain he” was 
dieatly-affliied with the loſb of ſome of his fam 
2 Grands, a little before his death. He ſeem 
0 beimuch concerned for the death of his friend. 
the oldcartiof Warwick, with whom be had a fat 
friendſbip;- the neither their humours nor their na- 
red were very much alike; and the heir df Hit 
houſe; Who had married his A daughter. 
Aird about the ſame time; fo all his refatwr 
o and confidence in that family, was" at àn end. 
But chat which chiefly diftarbed his peace, 4 
the death of his daughter, the lady FlizabetH 
who is ſaid to have carneſtly iuterceded 
De Hewet's life, and yet in that only iuſtance Bid 
2 denial ſrom het fond father. She died at Ha 
ton-QGourt on the bth of Auguſt; and her dod 
being carried by water to Weſtminſter, aſter ly 
in tate in the Painted- chamber, was San, in- 
denten in Heory the VIIchs chapel. 
About a week after her death, the Protector, who - 
| had: been ill about à fortnight before, 'grew confi- The Pronec- 
worſe at Hampton-Court, whither he had r ach. 
retired with his council; His difeaſe at firſt was z | 
kind of rertian. ague, which for ſome time contt- 
naed\ under ſeveral appearatices, with ſymptoms fo 
favourable, that every other day he walked abroad 
in the palace garden: But now he began to be 
more confined; and about the end of Auguft took 
to his bed. and made a will relating: to his private 
and domeſtic concerns. His fits ſtill growing 
ſtronger. and bis ſpirit weaker; he was removed 
from Hampton-Court to Whitehall (tho" White- 
lock ſays he died at Hampton-Couri). Here he 
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ſoan- N % be delitibud. and his phyſicians 

began to think bim in wal danger; ths his chap- 

| lains ſeemed Rilk co affure therhſelves of: his reco- 

xy; inſomuch that, Dr. Thidmas//Goodwin, in 

| 15 er to God God ſor him, is ſaich o have exprefied 

thus, That 1227 aſked not ſat his life; 

r they were aſſured he had too eat es 

this man to do, tg] remove! him warf put hey pray d 

Or his ſpeedy! recovery, becduſt his liſ and, pre- 

were ſo n to divers things then of 

[death 2 to be difpatched.“ Hib flekneſs ſtill 

| cod we that he . to, bedrewing near.kis 

A of his cauncil being alaxmed; came to 

him in mind to no minate his ſucgeſſor/ accord - 

to. the Humble peftion and adyice; But he 

up Fea almoſt in a, 3 2 : e 

e 4roigy — purpoſe; they. aſked: hin n, whether 

KN * is, will chat ils eldeſt ſow ichard ſhould 

him in the Protedtorſhip; to which twas 

he anſwered, Jes, Ludlow ſays, the com- 

rs of the, great ſeal attended for ſigning the 

1 — ol the perſon ta be appointed big ſucceſ- 

but whether he was unwilling, to diſcover his 

tentions to leaye the ſucceſſion to his ſon, leſt 

ereby he ſhould, in caſe of recovery, diſoblige 

1 whom he had put in ex pectation of that 

power; or whether he was, ſo diſaompoſed in body 

e and mind. that he could: not attend that matter; 

pr laffly, whether he wpuld: have vamed. or did 

5 | name any other is uncertain: but cortain it is, 

An that the commiſſioners were; not admitted till the 

| | Friday following, when the / ſymptoms of death 
were apparent on him. Others give this account 1 
of the Protectur's laſt ſickneſs, and the bufmeſs of | 4 
| 8 a. ſucceſſor :, That aſtar be bad been ſome time ill. th 
1 a malignant humour. broke out in his foot, which 4 
r þ xp him from the exerciſęe of walking or li- 1 
ing abroad, he obliged his phyſcisus 40: endea- £05, 

Les to diſperſe it, Which * * -» do, 

drove 


un R o 1 wet.” 


"Urove"ſt upwards to his. heart; by which means be 
"became deſperately fick, and in the beginning of 


 Feptember the ſymptoms of death appeared upon 


bim; and a\King one of his phyſicians, what he 
1 he thought of his caſe? — doctor anſwæred, 
„% My Lord, there is no more oil in that lamp 
Which as gen fo much light to both church 
und fate.” he dying Pratector replied with great 
magtanimity, When do you . think it will go 
ost!“ The pbyfician told him, In two days at 
fartheſt? Upon Which Cromwell ſaid, „It is 
hen tinte m0 fette my mind, and 2 for” the 
 fafety of the ſtate / Accordingly he ſent. for: his 
ebuncil, and recommended to them che choice oſ a 
ueckſſor, tho" by the Humble petition and advice 
He might nominate one himſelf, which, it was ex- 
Fetten b he. would have done. The author of the 

Hiſtery v of England, during the reigns of the royal 
-bouſe of Stuart, ſays, lieutenant general Fleetwagd 
Mid, without doubt; expect to have been declared 
Watellbr to Cromwell, and without doubt bod 
Deen ſo promiſed by his father-in-law; and he ſar- 
ther ſays, his manuſcript author, who had his we- 
mots from the earl of Orrery, affirms Oliver matle 
Fleetwood his heir; 2 one of his daughters 
knowing w where his will was, took it away and 
burned it, before Fleetwood could come at it: And 


A ew minutes before Cromwell's death, when he 


Was aſked Who ſhould ſucceed. him? he te- 
-ply'd, “ In fuch a drawer of the, cabinet, in my 
MN. you will find it.“ Fleetwood found himſelf 
tricked,” and the whole council againſt him; fo be 


ſell in with them, waiting an epi, to right 
dr revenge himfelf. 
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' Bowever this was, on the third of September. His death... «4 
(his beloved and victorious day, on which he had character and 
won two of his greateſt, vidories, at Dattþar and funeral, &c. 


Worceſter) about three in the afternoon, the Pro- 
tettor — on which day there happened the 
Bbb moſt 
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moſt violent Norm of wind that, bad. ever been 


known; which have not fo Rirong 4 W as 10 


imagine, with a certain author, was anz thing 

pfteternatural; aby mote chan 1 can jeve the 

ä ere. of colonel L indſey as to 005 day of the 
r 


oredor's death, Which is ſounde on the ſtory. of 


his making league with the devil; a lot. Which, 


by the very ſillineſs of the relation, ſuſhcigadlycan- 


fares itfelf, 


Thus the famous Oliver ce after ſa. ma- 
19 great actions, ſo many toils and fatigues, and ſo 
many plots and conſpiracies againſt bin LG, . 
laſt died quietly in his bed. Hs expired in 
ſixticth year of his age, five Years, our =. 
add fourteen days after the diſlolucion, af the ons 


parliament, four years eight months, wo eigh teen 
or, 


days after he had been declared Protector by. the 
Inſtrument of government, and but one year three 
months and nine days after his being confirmed in 
that office by the Humble petition and advice. 
Thus have I given fo ſaithful an account of the 


: ations of this great man, as may enable every one 
- to judge of his charadter from thence: However, it 
may not be amiſs to take a ſhort view of it. As to 
+ his perſon, he had a manly ſtern look, and was of 
an aQive healthful conſtitution, able to endure.the 
5 greateſt toil and fatigue. When he a peared ficſt 
in the parliament, he made no great ,hgure, there 
ſeemed to be nothiug extraordinary in him, he diſ- 
- Covered none of thoſe talents which uſe to gain 
" applauſe and work upon the affections of the hear- 
ers and ſlanders by; yet as he grew into place and 
authority, his parts ſcemed to be raiſed, as if he 


had ſaculties that lay concealed ill he had. occa- 
fion io uſe them; and when he was to. act the part 
of a great man, he did it without any indecency, 
notwithſtanding the want of cuſtom., His conver- 
lation among his friends was very diverting and 


familiar, but in publick reſerved and grave. He 
#4 Mt f affected 


7; ds 
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affected for the woft part 2 plajnneſs i in his a r 
bat in them, as well as in his guards and attend- 
-atits, he appeared with magnificence upon pub-. 
tick "occafions, He was very temperate, ſparing 
in his diet, and tho' ſometimes he would diivk 
rt" never to exceſs: He was moderate in 
ll * lea ſure, and after his firſt reformation, 
fee" from all viſible immoralities, and ſremed to 
be a great 8. to vice, and a lover of , virtue, | 4 
le ys taking tare to ſupptel⸗ the farmer and eu- 
the latter. He wrote a tolerable good 
' Hand; Fat a fly e becoming a gentleman, except 
when he u #4 cant. Ard loved men of wit, 
hd tefpefted all perſons that excelled in any art. 
He had * gtdbubredly a wonderful knowledge. of 
men,” and by His great penetration could ſogn, dil- | | 
cover their abifiries aud qualifications : And had a 2 1 
rare faculty of examining and winding about the ö | 
minds of all, even his enemies, which he. could | 
befet with' innumerable ſnares and artifices,, All 
ab he was an extraordinary genius, aud ma- 
fer of the oft refined policy; that he had a great 
ſpirft, a wonderful circumſpeclion and ſagacity, 
and a moſt magnanimous reſolution. His cou- 
rige and condiit in the field, were undoubladly-.- 
admirable; he had a greatneſs of foul, which the 
greateſt ' dangers and difficulties rather animated | 
than difcouraged; and his difcipline and gavern= ,. 
ment of the army was in all reſpects ſuch as might ; | 
become the moft renowned and accompliſhed ge- — 
nn . © 
* Ambiuous he certainly was to a very high de- . 
and yet at the ſame time ſeemed to have 2 | 
— regard for the publick good: And if this 
was really the caſe, the former ſeems to have fo 
far Blinded him, as to make him think many 
things: were for the publick good, 5 really 
were not ſo: But how far che neceſſit f"allairs, 8 
an "lie confuflon'and unſettled ſtate the nai was 
B b b 2 | then 
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then in; how far this extraordinary caſe, I fay, | 


might jultify ſuch proceedings in ſome inſtances, 

in order to prevent greater confuſions and diſtracti- 
ons, or whether this was really Cromwell's deſign 
in thoſe proceedings, I leave the reader to judge. 

But whatever cenſure we are to paſs upon his ac- 
tions of this kind, it is allo wd by all, even by his 
enemics, that he performed many great and lauda- 
ble things to the hongour and advantage.of the na- 
tion; for the trade and commerce of which be 


had an infinite regard. He made himſelf reſpect- 


ed and feared, not only by all che ſlates in Chri- 
ſtendom, bat even the Turks ſtood in awe of him, 
and durſt not offend him: And few Princes ever 
bore their character higher upon all occaſions chan 


our, Protector, eſpecially in his treaties with 


crowned heads. But in the midſt of this power 
and grandeur, death put an end to all. his bigh 
projeds and daring deſigns. 

1 ſhall now finiſh this work with a - particular 
account of the magnificent funeral of this great 
man!. The corps, at leaſt in appearance, was on 
the 26ih. of September at night privately. removed 


from Whitehall in a mourning. hearſe,. attended 
by bis domeſtic ſervants, to. Somerſet-Houſe. | A 
few days aſter, his efhgy was, with great ſtate and 


magnificence, expoſed . openly,” multitudes daily 
flocking to fee the fight,” which appeared in this 
order. The firſt room was wholly: hung with 
black; at the upper end of which was placed a 
cloth and chair of ſtate. In dike manner were the 


ſecond and third rooms, all having ſcuteheons ve- 


ry thick upon the walls, and guards of partizans 
for people to paſs through. The fourth room was 
compleatly hung with black velvet, che ceiling be- 
ing alſo covered with the ſame. Here lay the effi- 
gy under a noble canopy of black velvet, apparel- 
ed in the moſt magnificent robes, laced with gold, 


| and ſurred with ermines, with a ſceptro in one 


hand, 
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its ſide; and a rich cap on the head, ſuitable to the 
robes. Behind the head was placed: a chair and 
cuſhion of tiſſued / gold; in which lay an imperial 
crown, be ſet with diamonds and other precious 
ſiones. The: bed gf lato on which the effigy lay, 
wag covered with a laige pall of blaek velvet, un- 
der Which was a Holland ſheet, born up by fix" 


tools: covered with cloth of gold. The bed was 


incloſed wih rails and balaſiers, and, beſides ſo- 


lemn | mourners; ſurrounded with banners, ban- 


rols and all kinds of trophies of military honours.” 

Within the rails ſtood eight ſilver candleſticks 

about five: ſoot high, with white wax ta pers ſtand- 
iog in them, of three ſoot long. At each cornet 
of the rails was erected an upright pillar,” which“ 
bote on their tops lions and dragons, holding in 
their paws ſtreamers crowned. .' The effigy having 


for ſome weeks continued in this poſtare, on the 
firſt of November was removed into the great hall. 


where- with new ornaments and ceremony it was 
placed, landing upon an aſcent under a cloth of 
fate, with the imperial croum upon the head. Four 
or ſive hundred candles ſet in flat ſhining candle-" 
ſticks, were fo placed round near the roof ob the 
hall, chat the light they gave ſeemed like the rays 


of the ſun; by which his late Highnefs was re- 


preſented as now in a ſtate of glory. 


„Having remained thus till the 23d of Nene | 


ber, the waxen effigy of the Protector: with the 
crown on his head, fword by his fide, globe and 
ſceptre in his bands. was placed in a flately open 
'chariot, covered all over with black velvet, and 
drawn by ſix horſes covered with the ſame, both 
chatiqat and horſes being adorned with plumes and 


other ornaments. The ftreets from Somerſet-Houſe 


i W̃eſtmiaſter- Abbey, were guarded on both ſides 

ol the way by ſoldiers in new red coats and black 

| s with their enſigus wrapp'd in . 
1 


hand, a globe in che other, a ſword hanging y 
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all went a marſhal attended by his _—_ and 


theſe ſollowed the poor men of Weſtmigher by tuo 


Tis 


and two in mourning gowns and hoods; and next 


2 them, the ſervanis of thoſe perſous of quality 


that attended the funcral,. Then came the Protec- 
tar's late domeſtic ſervants, with his bargemen and 
watermen, followed by the ſervants of :the Lord - 
mayor and Sheriffs of London; aſter whom fol- 


| lowed the gentlemen. attendants on foreign ambaſſa - 
dors and publick miniſters. After theſe marched 


the poor knights of Windſor. i in gowns and hoods ;” 
then the clerks, ſecretaries, and officers of the ar- 


my, admiralty, treaſury and navy. Then marched 
ſhe commiſſioners for approbation of preachers, 


and behiod them all the officers, meſſengers, and 
clerks belonging to the privy-council,; and both 


houſes of parliament. . Next in order followed his 
Highneſs's phyſicians, the head officers: of the ar- 
my. the officers and aldermen of London, the ma- 
fier' of Chancery, and the; Protector's council at 


law; the judges of admiralty, judges in Wales, 


and maſter of requeſts; the barons of the exche- 


quer, judges of both benches, and the Lord - mayor 
of London; the perſons ally'd in blood to the Pro- 
tector, and the members of the late Other Houſe ; 


the publick miniſters of foreign princes, the Dutch 


ambaſſador alone, having his train held up by 
four gentlemen; then the Portugal amba ſſador, 
and, the French ambaſſador in like manner; the 
lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal, the commiſ- 
ſioners of tlie treaſury, and his Highneſs's privy- 
council. Theſe all moved in a ſolemn and pom- 
pous proceſſion, each divilion or company being 
diſtinguiſned by drums, trumpets, banners, and 
led horſes. Then came the chariot with the effigy, 
on each fide of Which were fix banrols born by fe- 
vera perſons, and likewile ſeveral pieces of the Pro- 
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OLIVER CROMWELYL. 
6807's armour,. carried by eight officers of the ay- 
wy; attended by the heralds, ' Next. went Garter, 


principal king at arms, attended by a gentleman 


on each thand bare- headed; and then came the 
chief-mourter: After which followed the horſe of 
honour, in very rich trapping embroidered on 
ctimſon velvet, and adorned with white, red, and 
low plumes, being led by the maſter of the 
The rear of this noble Thew' was brow ght 


effigy: being brought in this manner to the weſt 
end of the Abbey church, was taken from the cha- 
riot by: ten gentlemen, and carried through the 
churc 

where it was placed in a moſt magnificent ihn ne 
built for that purpoſe. to remain for 4 certain 
expoſed to publick view. 


Aſter all; as the Author of the Compleat Hi-. 


ſtory of England, obſerves in his notes, it remains 
a-queſtion, where his body was really buried: It 
was, ſays he, in appearance, in Wellminſter-Ab⸗ 
bey; ſome report it was carried below bridge, and 


thrown into the Thames; but tis moſt ptobale 
that it was buried in Naſeby-Field. This 5 5 5 4 


continues he, is given, as averred, and rea 
be depoſed, if occaſion required, by Mr. 0 

ſon to Barkſtead the regicide, who was about Alen 
years old at the time of Cromyell's death: That 
the ſaid Barkſtzad his father, being lieutenant of the 
Tower, and a great confident of Cromwell's, did 
among other ſuch confidents, in the time of his 


illneſs, deſire to know where he would be buried: 


To which the Protector anſwered, ** Where he 


had obtained the greateſt victory and glory, and as 
nigh the ſpot as could be gueſſed where the heat of 


the action was, viz. in the field at Naſeb Com 

Northampton. Which accordingly was th 

formed: At midnight, ſoon after his death, the 
T body 


up by the Proteftor's guard of halberdiers, he 
watders:of the Tower, and a troop of horſe. The | 


under a canopy of ſtate up to the eaſt end, 


us per- 


* 
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: bod 8 ks enbalmed and © in a leaden 
n) was in a hearſe conveyed to the ſaid field, 
; Mx. Barkſtead himfelf attending, by order of his 
father, cloſe to the hearſe: Being come to the field, 
they found, about the midſt of it, a grave dug 
about nine feet deep, with the green ſod carefully 
| laid on one fide, and the mould vn the other; in 
"which che coffin being put, thegrave was inſtantly 
filled up, and the green ſod laid exactly flat upon 
it, care being taken taken that the ſurplus mould 
ſhould. be clean removed. Soon aſter the like care 
was taken that the field ſhould be entirely ploughed 
up, and it was ſown- three or four years ſuccoſſive- 
Iy. with corn. Several other material circumſtan- 
ces, Hays. the ſore · mentioned author, the ſaid Mr. 
. relates, too long to be here inſerted. 
1 Ii is, I think, pretty certain, that Oliver's corpſe 
— was not really interred iu Weſtminſter Abby; and 
| 5 conſequently, that it was not his body that was al- 
| terwards taken up and hanged at Tyburn for his: 
But whether this account al its being buried in 
Naſeby held, or the. other of its being ſunk in the 
Thames, is moſt probable, cannot ſay. What is 
ſaid for the former, we have leen; aud the other 
was related by a Gentlewoman who attended Oli 
ver in bis laſt ſickneſs, as we are told by the Au- 
thor of che“ Hiſtory of Eugland during the Reigns 
of the Royal Houſe of Stuart. She told him, 
that che day after the Protector s death, it was con- 
ſulted how to diſpoſe al his bert; when it was 
concluded, that confidering che malice of the cava- 
. . tiers, it was - moſt Tertain they would inſult the 
body of their moſt dreadful enemy, it ever it ſhould 
be in their. power; to prevents which, it was reſolv- 
ed to wrap it up in lead. to anthoard a barge, 
and fink it in the deepeſf pt ofthe Thames; 
which was undertaken arid perfoxmed by two of his 
near relations, and ſome truſty lokhers, the follow- 
Ang night. : 2 
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The Protector bad three ſons, Oliver, Richard Some ac 
aud Henry. Oliver died young. Richard tafri nnd. of bis 
ed Dorothy eldeſt daughter of Richard Major, and a Nats 

Elq; of Hurſly in Hampſhire; where he lived apri- of affairs till 
vate life during the greateſt part of his father's go“ the Reſiord- 
vernment; but towards the latter end-of it he wag don. 
ſent” for by him to come to cout, and made one: | 
of his privy council, and ſoon after was choſett by 
the” univerſity of Oxford to be their chancellor, 
with'which honour he was very ſolemnly inſtalled 
at Whitehall. He was ſaid” to be nominated by 
his father for his ſucceſſor, tho' the truth of it was 
much queſtioned; and "twas thought he never 2 
ned him for it. having ſcarce made any ſtep 
warde training him up to it. However, upon ; 
his father's death, he was ſolemnly proclaimed: 

Protector all over England, &c. in the nen 


en. of words: 
Whereas it hath pleaſed the moſt wiſe. Gods 


in his 'providenice, to take out of this world the 
mofts ſerene and renowned Oliver, late Lord Pro- 
tector of this commonwealth: And his Highneſs | 
having 'jn his life-time, according io the Humble 
Petition and Advice, declared and appointed the 
moſt noble and illuſtrious the Lord Richard, eldeſt; 
ſon of his ſaid late Highneſs, to ſacced him in/thie 
government of theſe nations: We therefore of the 
privy council, together with the Lord Hayor, alder- 
men and citizens of London, the officers of the ar- 
my,” and numbers of other principal gentlemen, dad 
now hereby, with one full voice and conſent of | 
tongue an heart, publiſh and declare che ſaid no- 2 

ble and illuſtrio ns Lord Richard to be rightfully / 
Protector of thifTommbnwealth of England; Scot- 
land and Irela i A he dominions and territories 
thereunto belonglngy*to whom we acknowledge 
all fidelity and Feauftarit obedience, according to | 
law, and the ſaid? Humble Petition and Adwee, + . 

| n all — and humble affections, beſeeching 


Gee | the 
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3 by whom Princes rule, to Ale him 


7 "oi long life, and ' theſe vations wich peace and 
.  happint 


ſs under his government. 117 
+ rept was congratulated- — by addreſ- 


e e e parts of the three Kingdoms, declaring 


- - their reſolutions to ſtand by him wich theit lives 
and fortunes: But the officers of the * y being 
divided among themſelves; and the republican par- 
ty iti particular-labouring to undetmine him, and 
reſtore their beloved commonwealth, he found 
himſelf neceſſitated to call a Patliament. A Pat- 
liament was accordingly ſummoned, which Rich- 
ard met on the 2th of. January,” with the ſame 
ſtate that the Engliſh Monarchs and his Father 
ad done beſote him. They had mot ſat lang be- 


re great differences and 'contentions aroſe be- | 


_ tween them and the' army; ſo that the officers be. 
ing informed that ſome votes were paſſed in op- 
pöfition to theit deſigns, immediately ſent Fleet- 


wood and Deſborough to the Protector, to adviſe 


him forthwich to diſſolve the parliament. Fleet- 
wood alledged, „That if this were not preſently 


done, the vation would certainly be involved in 


blood.” Deſborough, who was of a rougher tem- 
er, told him. Tas impoſſible for bim to keep 
1 Parliament aki Army his friends; and.flefired 


him to chuſe which he would prefer: If he difſolv- | 
ed the Parliament out of hand, he had the Army 


at his devotion; if he reſuſed that, he believed the 
Army would quickly pull bim out of: Whitehall.” 


On the other hand, many members aſſuted him, 


that the Parliament would continve fitm to him, 
if he 'would but adllere tb them: Some ofßicers of 
the atmy likewiſe, as Ingoldfby; Whalley, Gough, 
and Howard, offered to ſtand by hit, agai uſt thoſe 
whb were called the General Gubeil of the Army; 
aud Howard in particular eatneſſly preſſed him to 


exert Himfelf by ſome vigorous action, ſuch as 


— his father's authority: to the-laſts 4 You 


Are 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 373; - 
a Crom wells fon, ſaid hei ſhe your {elf worthy. ; 
oß that name: This -buſinels,, requires. à bald, 
ſtroke; ſupported by a good hand; do AY — ; 
vont elf to be daunted, and, my; head ſhall,anſwer 
the conſequence. Fleetwood, Lambert, .Del- 
 b6rongh;' and Vane, are the contriyers of this; J 
win rid you of them; do but ſtand by me, aud 
ſecord/tny zcal with your name. Richard apſwer, 
n That he did not love blood; and being; 
man olf an itreſolute iemper, was at laſt prevailed. 
on hy tlie oppoſite party to diſſolve the Parliam 
Having got rid of the Parliament, the counci 
of officers were for laying Richard alide too,; oa 
ſo they reſtored the remnant of the Long Patliag 
went which Oliver had ejected, to their ſeats a- 


private life. When he was quiting his palace gf 
| - Whitehall, he ordered his ſervants to be very gate; 
ful bf two old trunks, which ſtood in his wardrobe, 
The men wondred at this; and one ol his "the 


hearing him ire very earneſtly aſter them, 1 
him that was in them, that made him fo much 
tonucerned about them? Why, no leſs, faid Rich, rt. 
ard; than the lives and ſortunes af all the 121 | 
eople of England;: meaning the numberleſs ad- . 
that were preſented to him. 
The Long Parliament having fat. about, hve 
months, were again put down by the ambitious 
Lambert; and about three months after were again 
reſlored. by means of the ſoldiers revolting kg 
their leadets, and declaring e — 
the interpoſition of General Monk, Who nor, 
marched out of Scotland, and finding the ſpirit of 23 
the people generally run that way, reſtored the ſe- 3 
cluded members alſo to their ſeats again. Thais * 
made ſuch an alteration in this aſſembly, that they 
Joon” diſſolved themſelves, having ordered a pew 
Parliament to be ſummoned ;. which Parliament 
4-0, lf | G0 2 „ meeting 


3 The: LIFE CR 10 | 
"toy on Aptil 25th 1660, in about 8 month's 
time brought in'the King. E. = f 
The Lord Clarendon tells the following tory of 
Richard Cromwell: That ſoon, after the King's 
Reſtoration, he found himſelf under à neceſſity of 
retiring into France; and having continued ſome 
years in obſcurity at Paris, upon dhe firſt rumour 
of a war like to break out between Bpgland and 
France, he thought fit to leave that kingdom, and 
femove to Geneva. Taking his j thither 
Bourdea ux, and thro! the province o Langue - 
- doc, he went thro' Pezenas, a ton belonging to 
the Prince of Conti, chen Governor of Langue- 
doc, who made his reſidence there; Staying ſome 
time in this place, he happened to meet with an 
old acquaintance of his father's and his party; 
| who told him, © That the Prince of Conti expected 
all ſtrangers who came to that town to wait on 
1 him, and that he treated all, particularly the Eng- 
__: lich, with great civility; that he need, not be 
known, but that himſelf would inform the Prince, 
that another Engliſh gentleman'was paſſing thro' 
| the town, who would be glad to have the honour 
<> „ kiſſing his hand.” The prince, as his manner 
Was, received him very civilly; and began to diſ- 
courſe with him about che Engliſh affairs, aſking 
ſeyeral queſtions about the King, and whether all | 
| quietly ſubmitted to his government; and in the 0 
3 end ſaid, © Well, that Oliver, tho“ he was a trai- 
| tor and a villian, was a brave man, had great parts, 
great courage, and was worthy to command ; but 
that Richard, that coxcomb and poltron, was fare- 
the baſeſt fellow alive; what is become of chat 
fool ? How was it poſſible he could be ſuch a ſot ?” 
e anſwer d, That he was betray d by thoſe he 
moſt truſted, and who had been moſt obliged by 
his Father;“ and ſo having no great ple ſure of 
12 viſit, ſoon took his leave, and the next morning 


the town, And about two days after, the 
8 Kr. i Prince 
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Prince came to know that it was Richard himſelf, | 
whom he had talk d to after that manner. Richard. 
ſome. years before the death of King Charles H. 
returned to England; and having lived to a great” 
gage, as a remarkable example of the ſecurity ok 
. Innocence, and inſtability of human greatneſs, he 
[ dy'd at. "a in Hertfordſhire in the year 
1718 6. 
| 


Oliver's third ſon, Henry, married Elizabeth, 
eldeſt daughter of Sir Francis Ruſſel of Chippen- 7 
ham in Cambridgeſhire, and was by his father 
made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; where his de- 
portment rendered him very popular, and he 
managed the gavernment with ſo much diſcretion, | 
. that in a ſmall time he brought that diſordered na- 
tion into the moſt hopeful condition of a flouriſh- *_ 
ing ſtate; But being called away by the Long Par- 
lia ment, upon his brother's ſubmiſſion, he would 
not offer to reſiſt, but quietly laid down his charge. 
And thus ended the majefly and glory of the 
Cromwell family, which had made, not ouly its 

Own, but all neighbouring nations to tremble. | 

The Protector had four daughters, Bridget, Eli- 

. zabeth, Mary, and Frances, Bridget was married. 
firſt to general Ireton, and afterwards to general 

Fleetwood. Elizabeth was married to Mr. John 
Cleypole: Mary to lord viſcount Fauconberg; and 

6 Frances was married firſt to Mr. Robert Rich, 
grandſon and heir of the earl of Warwick, after- 
wards to Sir John Ruſſel, of Chipfnham! in Cam- 
bridgeſhire. 
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